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Þ. | ADVERTISEMENT. 

:. "THE EvprTors take the liberty of informing the Pur je, 

- that the Author of the TRITLIR intends continuing bis Ramble 

among the Wilds of Fancy, ibe Works of Nature, and the, Manners 

of of Men; and that he will publiſh his farther Remarks and Ob- 
"EO TUNIS os his health and ſpirits will admit of, 
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8 I was — in the fields the other 
1. 1 day, perfectly diveſted of the cates and | 
anxieties, that diſturb the mind; and ren, 
—— der it, unfit for rural enjoyments, 1 caſt, 3 
my eyes upon a delightful eminence, at ſome dif. 
tance from the path, that would have led me 
to a. neighbouring village. Struck with the Come.” "0 
I forgot myſelf, ' and ſuffered Fancy, with hex 
ſprightly mien, and wanton wiles, to draw me, 
involuntarily, towards the ſummit of the hill. 
had no ſooner, entered. a thicket: HEY 
it, than I diſcovered the moſt inviting bank, from.” 
whence I could command an —_ proſpe | 
without being obſerved myſelf. As I was rather. ©: 
out of breath, .I lay down. upon the molly;carpetr-- 
that was ſpread; upon the hillock, and felt myſelf, 


ous 


extremely happy. Fancy,. who. had been playing. 


a thouſand r now 


= 


a ] 


herfelf before me in . the SIT of beauty. She 
ſeemed to be very young, but luxuriantly ripe; 
and ſuch a wild ſweetneſs appeared in her looks 
and ſmiles, as captivated my heart, and filled my 
ſoul with rapture. 
This various nymph has the power of changing 
herſelf into all manner of ſhapes; and is ſo capri- 
cious in her actions, that ſhe will diſcover fifty 
differentꝰ ſcenes in a minute. Sometimes ſhe will 
raiſe you to the higheſt pitch of grandeur; where 
you ſhail be loaded with honours, titles, wealth, 
and all the pomp and parade that await the Great. 
Then ſhe will plunge you into the, moſt ſhocking 
diſtreſs, and leave you in poverty and deſpair, 
Frequently ſhe will lead you into the field of bat- 
tle, where you ſhall perform ſuch feats of bravery 
and proweſs, that ſhall ſurpriſe the world, and fill 
it with your renown. In a moment after, the ſhall 
reduce you to the moſt execrable coward, and 
 frightenyou with your own ſhadow; She, bows 
ever, moſtly delights in pleafing forms, and often 
deludes the lover, who enjoys her under the ap- 
pearance of his miſtreſs. 
To me ſhe was extremely kind, 154 courted 
me with ſuch bewitching cateſſes, that I thought, 
myſelf in heaven. She fixed my eyes upon the 
ſhining plains above, and diſcovered ſcenes beyond 
the blue expanſe. Forgetful of the charming ſpot 
I lay upon, and all the beauties that ſurrounded 
me, I found moyſelf elevated, by her enchant-' 
ment, into the manſions of the bleſſed. There 
ſhe conducted me through innumerable orders of 
happy ſpirits, Who were diverting themſelves ac- 
cording to their different inclinations; and ſuch 
an harmenious inter eourſe el among them, 


31 
that I could plainly perceive; their various manners _ 
only ſerved to heighten the felicity of /the\whole. 

r upon pure æther, and bounded ſo lighuht- 
ly through the ſkies, that in five minutes I-reach-" 


ed Olympus, I drank neQar with the gods, "was: 

familiar with Venus, and converſed with 3 
I found Juns giving a ſevere lecture to Fupitery" 
who, it ſeems, had been amuſing himſelf in amo» 
rous viſits to England, and under various forms 


had debauched half the wives of our» macaronies.” 
I ſaw Mars at a diſtance, breathing war and de- 


ſtruction ; but his terrible aſpect was tempered by 
the benign countenance of Hercules; who ſeemed 
to be expoſtulating with him upon the impropri- 


ety of arms, unleſs they were uſed for the nn ö 


fit of the injured, and ſcourge of the guiltjqj 

I was diverted from this ſcene by a mer 
group, that were laughing in the umbrage of an 
adjoining grove. On my nearer apprqach, I. 


found Mercury entertaining Bacchus, Silenus, and)? 


Momus, with ſome account of the Engliſh nation. 


Being the guardian of commerce, he had; in the? 


famous year 1771, viſited that country, in ordes 
to ſee how trade flouriſhed; but, to his aftoniſhs: 


ment, he told them, our leaders were ſo involv- 


ed in 


port our ſuperiority over all the nether World. 
He ſaid there was much cauſe for complaint 
againſt the arbitrary meaſures of our adminiſtrati - 
on; but that the people, ſo far from being jena 


politics, and diſputes about our liberty, that - 
they loſt ſight of the only pillar which: could ſup- | 


lous of their liberty, did not care a farthing about. 


the matter. 
themſelves the ſupporters of their freedom, make 


a great buſtle, and look as fierce as lions till the 


get into priſon, and then they are as quiet 48 
| B 2 lambs. 


«© The patriots, and thoſe who-call: 


1 1 1 
170 | Perſecution appears to me to be their. Ons 
ly. aim, for they will ſneak into a goal with as 
much alacrity, as a great warrior would run to 
a battle; and think it as glorious: If any body 
attempts to prevent their being confined, they de- 
ſire, him to be quiet, and mind his own buſi- 
neſs ; for, ſurely, they beſt know what the 4 
are about z—and then they put on their puzz 
faces, look very ſagacious, and ſeem to tell the 
ple that much good will ariſe out of evil. 
hen they have been kept, as ſnug as poſſible, 
« until their maſters are pleaſed to releaſe them, 
= they; come out, ſtrut and look big, make the 
people give a great ſhout, and ſo the farce is end- 
ed. I cannot help, (added he) comparing theſe 
heroes in politics, to Stoiſt's fanatics in religion; 
who begged the favour of every body they met, 
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chops, or a confounded kick on the a— e.“ 
of nectar, ſwore we were not worthy the care of 


ry, drank Jupiter's health, and defired Momus to 
give him a ſong. 
Mercury, though ſeemingly irritated at the ab- 
rupt behaviour of Bacchus, confeſſed the truth. of 
his aſſertion; but declared that Jupiter, at the 
inſtigation of Juno, had ordered Vulcan to prepare 
an extraordinary quantity of thanderbolts; as he 
intended to frighten the poor women of F ngland” 
out. of their wits for ng cuckolds of their. 
huſbands. 
- Momus, who had fat all this while ren a e 
N caſtio leer upon his face, ſwore that Jupiter was 


©, * . E 
. 
r Fg 


that they would, for the love of God, give them 
| a good tweak by the noſe, a ſevere ſlap in the 


At this inſtant Bacchus roſe up, filled a goblet 


the gods, caſt a contemptuous ſmile upon Mercu- 


an old dotard, and Juno an arrant ſcold;—- Now 
£4 ; 6 ſays | 


3 


ſays he, is this father of gods and men, going to 


make war upon a parcel of helpleſs woman, that 


he has debauched himſelf, and all to appeaſe the 
wrath of his wife, who has diſcovered his amours 3 
and ſuch a wife ! zZounds ! I would not be at the 


trouble to follow her into that arbour, if ſhe 
would grant me the laſt favour, unleſs it were for 
the pleaſure of expoſing her, in a full aſſembly of 
the gods and goddeſſes.“ 2 
% Momus, cries Silenus, (cautiouſly: placing his 
bottle between his legs) you are a ſatirical dog, 
and are always abuſing your better You will 
certainly be kick'd out of heaven, ſhould Jupiter 
hear of your ſcurrilities. But thou art a ridicu- 
lous jeſter, and a buffoon; and I wonder their 
godheads can be delighted with thy abſurdities. 


As to the Britiſh wenches, they are good-natured 


creatures, and I ſhould like to revel among them 
exceedingly.” e eee 
«© You reve} among them! exclaimed Momus, 
why you drunken ſuperannuated letcher, [what 
could you do? I ſwear by Styx, if Bacchus will 
convene his followers, and prepare for a jolly rout 
through Britain, ſuch as he uſed to make in 
Greece and Rome, I will accompany him on pur 
poſe to ſee what a figure thou wilt cut. A de- 


formed purſy old fellow, riding upon an aſs, with 


a leathern bottle ſlung to his girdle, muſt be 
a delightful object for a lady to amuſe herſelf 
with. — And yet, upon ſecond thoughts, yowmnay 
ſucceed by purchaſe; as the Britiſh Fair will 
ſuffer you to comb their lecks, play with all 
their charms, and do any thing thou art capable 


of, for money! . m 
So, ſays Silenut, now muſt the moſt beauti- 
ful part of the world below us feel the effe@s of 


thy 


41 


r pernicious tongue dart all its poiſon.“ 
„If were not able, anſwered Momus, to ſup- 
pott what I have had advanced, I would never ſpeak 
another word. The Britiſtrgirls, I acknowledge, 
before they are married, appear as beautiful as 
"Venus, as modeft as Diana, and as lovely as the 
Graces: but they will barter all their charms for 
ſuch a fellow as thou art, if you will lay aſide your 
aſs, give them a carriage, and ſupport them in 
all the pride of dreſs and diſſipation. Then they 
will run headlong into all the faſhionable vices of 
the age. They will game, they will drink, and 
they will . Oh! it is aſtoniſhing to behold 
the debaucheries of the ſex. If they happen to 
be wedded to a man who has nothing to give 
them but his love, and the neceſſaries of life, they 
turn out the vileſt ſluts in the univerſe. All thoſe 
bewitching ſmiles and engaging actions, with which 
they lured him to their arms, are changed for bit- 
3er-reproaches, frowns, and curtain lectures. They 
become the moſt peeviſh creatures you can con- 
ceive; and hurl the beſt of men from the ſummit 
-of-his promiſed felicity, in their embraces, to the 
- bottomleſs abyſs of forrow and deſpair.” | 
„ Hold, cries Bacchus, you have ſaid enough 
they are ripe for rebellion againſt the lords of the 
creation, and ready for a bacchanalian rout.— 
Mercury, thou meſſenger of the gods, lay our pe- 
tition, before our father Jupiter, and when you 
have gained his conſent to our propoſal of making 
the tour of: England, convene our Jovial train; 
then we will deſcend in ſhowers of wine upon this 
iſle,” and turn it. topſyturvy. I have often heard 
of the beauty of the Britiſh fair, and I long to 
+ taſte; their lips. I am ſick of our quaint pode 
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thy ſpleen.— But go on; I am in a humour to bear 


1 5 1 
and would go to the fartheſt verge of the ſpheres 
to riot in the glorious and extatic "delights of wo- 
men and tinte. 59 
The roſy god was ſo enraptured with his earthly 
joys, that, ſeizing a goblet with one hand, and 
extending the other in a | commanding attitude, 
while the vine- leaves danced upon his brow, he 
ordered the reſt to join him in the following 


chorus. 


With courage, love, and joy. + + 

Women and wine ſhould life employ : 

Is there ought elſe on earth defirous ? | 
Fill every glaſs, for wine inſpires us, and fires us, 
With courage,-love, and joy.” 


« Fill every glaſs, for wine inſpires us, and fires us, 


I laughed very heartily to ſee theſe licentious 
Gods, fancying themſelves upon earth, anticipat- 


abandoned Bloods, a beautiful Britiſh chorus. But 
notwithſtanding I liked the ſong, I could not help 
being angry at the occaſion of it; and left them 
with the chearing hope, that whenever they make 
their appearance among us, they will meet with 
a proper reception; and find their wicked defigns 
upon the dear objects of our love and admiration, 
utterly defeated by an army of ladies; who, in- 
ſtead of joining the revel rout, will drive them 
from the face of the earth, and receive the gloris - 
ous reward due to their native Innocence and Love. + 
While I ſtood, in a melancholy poſture, mu- 
ſing upon the injury done my fair countrywo- 
men, by theſe laſcivious gods, and lamenting, with 
2 a heavy 


1 


4 . 
544": 
EA 


ing the joys of this world, and bellowing, like 


WM wy 

ty 1 6 1 
.acheavy heart, that there ſhould be the leaſt cauſe 
for ſuch ungenetous cenſure; I felt my ſpirits fo 
depreſſed with a weight of woe, that Funq left 
me; and when I looked about in ſearch; of her, I 
had the mortification to perceive: her im the arms 
of that nototious thief Mercury; who, it ſeems, 
had flipped from his companions, and was pre- 
paring to fly away with her. I ſummoned all 
my ſtrength to regain her, but to no purpoſe. 
I called to her, but ſhe made me no anſwer. I pur- 
ſued her: with the feeble efforts of deſperation, 
but found, the more I endeavoured to overtake 
her, the faſter ſhe retreated. I implored her, 


with a ſpeaking eye, to have compaſſion on me, If 
and convey me in ſafety to the world below; but . 
ſhe flew like lightning, until / ſhe. totally duag⸗ 138 
peared, and left me in utter confuſion. and 
Thus having «loſt my fickle and ungrateful look 
guide, I tumbled headlong through innumerable eart 
ſpheres to the earth, and found myſelf, as it were 4 
in an inſtant, upon the place from whence: ſhe 4s 
had carried me, ſorely bruiſed with the fall. gra 
I lay in that diſagrecable ſtate of body and ſhe 
mind which a man feels when he awakes from pro 
1 a troubleſome dream. 1: lifted up my eyes to We 
_* view the heavens, but they cou'd not bear the the 
= brilliant rays of the ſun, and inſtantly cloſed. ſwe 


I endeavoured to raiſe my head from its moſſy 


pillow, but it was heavy and confuſed, and ſeem- "mM 
ed as if ſome inviſible hand preſſed it to the tak 
earth. When I ſtrove to change my poſition, dex 
ſuch a lariguor run through my limbs, that I was "wy 
unable to make any effort with ſucceſs, but _ 


ſunk into a bewildering, groveling lump. of ſtu⸗ 
pidrty. - X L 
Loſt 


3 


— 1 


Loft to myſelf and all the world, I continged 
toffing in the ſex of uncertainty and diſtreſs; until 
I was rouſed from my lethargy by the melodious 
and exhilarating voice of Nature. At firſt I _ 
not why I was charmed; but raiſing myſelf, a8 
well as I could, from the bed of ſorrow and dif 
may, I beheld the moſt lovely virgin that ever 
was expoſed to view in the mind's che, or 
ever fairly ſtood confeſſed the mirror of beauty 
the delight of man, and the particular pride and 
glory of this country. " 


«Grace was in all her ſteps, heaven in her * 
In every geſture dignity and love.” 137 th 


"She came forward with beide wobec 
and, timorouſly taking me by the hand, with a: 
look of unutterable love, ſhe raiſed me fm the 
earth, while I gazed upon her with a reverentiaF 
awe, and felt ſpirits intirely compoſed: 1 
was myſelf againF and was going to expreſs. 
gratitude to the fair object of my relief, whe 
ſhe pointed to her works, and all the en 
proſpect burſt upon me. Hills and dales, and 
woods and lawns, and ſtreams meandering through 
the enamelled meadows, at once conſpired to. 
ſwell, to charm and animate my ſoul. 

I'ſtood, a ſtatute of delight and vainly le 
to graſp within my arms the whole expanſe, and 


take in all I ſaw; but Nature perceiving 1 was 


depreſſed with the "vaſt and glorious view, heck. 
oned me to follow her down the hill. I obeyed, 
and walked with her through the winding hedge- 
tow path, until we came to the deep receffes. of 
the grove, There ſhe ſoothed me with Her plea- 


B 5 ſiung 
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ſing melancholy The mournfut ftock-dove, the 
ers blackbird, the piercing thruſh, the love- 
ſick $hite-throat, the chearful piefinch, and all 
the merry warblers of the wood, ſeemed to wel- 
come me to their, bleſt retreat; and ſung their 
earols in the gloomy ſhade, —I liſtened, but could 
not. ſpeak. The grateful tribute of a tear ſtole 
down my cheek; and I lamented, that ſuch inno- 
cent, ſuch charming creatures, ſhould meet with | 
ſo dreadful, ſo unfeeling an enemy as the deſ— 
troyer Man. | 

I purſued the gentle footſteps of Nature into 

her penſive grot, which was covered by the 
branches of her ſtately trees, and ſurrounded by 
her wild and various ſhrubs. Here all was huſh- 
ed, ſave from the daſhing of her glittering caſ- 
cade, and the murmuring meanders. ef its lucid | 
ſtream, dovn the pebbled flope. Having ſeated 
myſelf upon an ancient root, which Nature had * 
deſigned for that purpoſe, I fel the awful gloom „ 
creep through my ſenſes, all A lesdulent paſſions 


1 diſſolve, and every vain wiſh and ambitious. de- * 
1 Aire, lull into a ſweet and peaceful repoſe. ; 

: 870 I fat in a ſilent extacy of thought, until I was PA 

1 diſturbed by an intruder that cloſely attends upon 

Wt; all our actions, and will faithfully convey us to the Un 

3 4 manſions of eternity. It was Time, with bis hoary 

EE » locks, telling me that Night began to advance; I AE 

187 would have avoided him, but, Nature ſeemed to oO 

fade; at his appearance, and to ſhroud herſelf in a * 

veil of evening dews and fogs. I bowed to the * 

graceful, but retiring nymph. I obeyed the ſum- * 

mons of my unwelcome monitor; and returned ** 


with Peer Night, to the merry meeti 
of Men. : | i 0 2 


c HAF 
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1 Had no ſooner. arrived at the place of my teſi- 
dence, a large populous town, famed for its trade 
and opulence, than I joined a ſet of excellent fel- 
lows, whoſe evening pleaſures flowed from the 
pureſt ſpring in the world; — an induſtrious and 
faithful diſcharge of the buſineſs and duties of the 
day. I ſeated myſelf among them without heſita- 
tion or ceremony; and as my mind, as well.as 
body, had been very much employed during the 
afternoon, a glaſs or two immediately ſtrength- 


ened my nerves, and inſtantly hurried my ſpirits 


into the moſt luxuriant enjoyment of my friends 
and their humour. Ae r 
After a long and an exquiſite burſt of the ſ- 
cial raptures was exhauſted, I retired withigmy- 
ſelf, exulting in the moſt cordial reflections con- 


race. Tan uh | 37%; hb 
Good God! faid I to myſelf, (ſuddenly 
changing my opinion) we, mult certainly be mere 
machines, actuated differently by the moſt trif- 


ling cauſes —What a kindly mood am I n- 
in With what complacency do I look | upog. 


myſelf and all. mankind !—This is the effect of” 2 


exerciſe, for you, ſaid I, (taking up à pipe hr 
Why, if I had. been confined to my room-by-*- 

rain, or had ſuffered this day to paſs over me 
without any exertion of the corporeal or men- 


tal faculties, this excellent company which Lam 


now ſo fond of, I ſhould have deteſted.— Their 
-mirth, inſtead of enlivening me, would have ex- 


cited: 


= ft. 4 


cerning the happineſs and dignity of the human 


, 


11 12 1 5 
cited my ſpleen.—I ſhould, moſt aſſuredly, have 


lleft them with an affected contempt, or ſat in 
ſilent diſſatisfaction under the preſſure of their 


amuſemegts.— 

At this inſtant a thought came acroſs me, 
which threw me into the ftrangeſt agitation ima- 
ginable.—1 filled my pipe with amazing® difpatch 


—Iighted it as foon—and without regarding, or 
being noticed by, the company, I fell a puffing 


away like a fury.—This will do very well, faid 
I, (puffing) very well indeed — (puffing) —As it 
ſeems to be a ſettled axiom, that a man can never 
'be fad who is well employed, I will engage in 
buſineſs myſeli—I will take a ramble through life, 
for I have nothing elſe to do, and write a journal 
of my actions — I will produce an ideal being, — 
"a "TRIFLER, for inftance ; who ſhall range, as 
far as he is able, through the Vildt of Fancy, the 
"Works of Nature, and the Manners of Men.— 
Suppoſe we begin with the ramble of to-day ?— 
J am fure, if the fucceeding ones ſhould anſwer 
no other end, than that of making me as happy 
as I am to-night, I ſhall be amply repaid for 


my 'trouble.—But ſuppoſe now, (puffing as fat 


"as Poſſible) if we can make theſe excurſions ſub- 

ſervient to the cauſe of virtue, and agreeable 

in the peruſal, we ſhould venture to publiſh 

'them.— | | N 

I took ſuch a quantity of ſmoke into my mouth 
with the word publiſh, that a ſuffocation muſt 
have inevitably enſued, had I not got the better 

of it by ſuch a violent fit of coughing, ſneezing, 


and diſaſtrous tribulation, as drew on me the atten- 


tion of the company. 

Hollow! cries one, what the devil is the mat- 
ter with you ?—give him ſome water or he'll be 
choaked, 
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choaked, ſays -another,—Tap him on the back; 


exclaims a third Pray, gentlemen, ſays I, if coiigh- 
ing, and ſqueezing the words out as well 0 
let me alone — tis nothing but the to gone 
the wrong way ſhall do again preſently.— 
They were ſatisfied- with this account of my- 
ſelf ; and reſumed their places, with a loud laugh 
at the ecoidenty: leaving me to recover at my * | 
ſure. ö 03 naa 
There is a ualicious ind of pleaſure requent- 
ly exerciſed, by the moſt candid and - benevolent 
of mankind, upon the moſt ſimple and 'unfortu- 
nate of the human ſpecies. —A poor diſappointed 
Projector had unluckily joined this company, and 
was, with infinite pains, deſcribing to them the 
many ſchemes he had, during his life, put in ex- 
ecution, which, by ſome croſs accident or other, 
were always rendered abortive; whilſt his audi 
ence, I found; were liſtening to him with great 
attention, mixt with a certain itonical erf | 
their countenances, that plainly indicated, that 
their patience and complaiſance, in complying 
with the humour of the deluded ſufferer, proceed 
ed from no other motive, than to ſport unn 
misfortunes, and laugh at his folly.— 
El am glad, ſaid Ito myſelf, they know no- 
thing of my ſcheme.— 

Whether, from the feelings of my heart, which 
cannot bear to perceive real diſtreſs in a ridiculous 
ſituation, or that I was too much intereſted my- 
ſelf, in the wretched ſchemer's | embarraſiment, to 
continue in the company any longer, 1 will not 
preſume to determine; but I took à French 
leave, retired to my lodgings, and, as I intend to 


convert every occurrence in life to ſome moral 


| "QUE other, I lay me down in bed, with a 
85 firm 


* 9 „* 6—— — 
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rm rgſotution, to write, the next morning, an 
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. T is a very bende circumſlance,: hors 3D 
man to get it into his head, that he is clever, 


when he -gratifies an inordinate deſire to diſcover 


extraordinary abilities, at the expence of more 


rational gere to which he is We by nature 


or neceſſity. | = 
Manifold are the inconveniences, which indi- 


"viduals have experienced, in their attempts to riſe 
above the ſphere allotted them by fortune or their 
fate How many hopeful youths have been 


- ruined, by quitting the counter for the ſtage 


How many reputable ſhopkeepers have turned po- 


ets-and philoſophers, and gained nothing but bank- 


- ruptcy and diſgrace and what a number of good 
"mechanics have made miſerable. prejectors, and 
ſpent the prime of their days in ſcheming, to no- 
other purpoſe, than to draw on a thouſand diſap- 
pointments; to fee themſelves laughed at and de- 


ſpiſed; and to terminate a wretched life in pover- 
ty and deſpair, attended with the bitter reproach- 


es Of mankind! 


There is no creature upon earth communidy our 
- pity more than an UNFORTUNATE? PROJECT= 


5 


Fc 


ox; and yet there is not a being in the world, 
ſo obnoxions to ridicule and contempt. He car- 


ries a peculiar mark of diſtreſs upon his counte- 


nance, which is too apt to excite laughter; and 


uch a perverſe forwardneſs, to diſcover his waſt 
deſigns and defeats; dwells. upon his tongue, that 


8 I%- * 


Cw! 


we are led to conſider him as a maniac, while he 
is totally abſorbed in the divinity of his nature, 
and the abſurdity of all human affairs, when held 
in competition with his folly. _ -- 

The unaccountable extrayagance of this fort of 
people, affords a melancholy-view of the human 
mind, actuated by falſe principles, and urged hy 
zeal without reaſon.—In ſpite of the advice af 
friends, the cries of his wife and children, the 
fad ee of ſeveral years, and poverty ſtare 
ing hiPin the face, your. projeftor will be form- 
ing freſh deſigns, and expect ſucceſs, with as 
much avidity and delight, in the laſt ſcheme of 
his life, as he did in the firſt. 

The mechanic poſſeſſed of this phrenzy of the 
brain, will be twenty years in endeavouring to 
fire a gun without powder ; —the aſtronomer will 
never be able to reſt in his bed for the perpetual 
motion; —and it is notorious of the alchymz/t, that 
he will drive with infinite fury after eme in 
ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone. 

Theſe are your ſteady and phlegmatie profes- 
tors; but there are others of a very inconſtant 
temper, who have no ſooner thought of one 
ſcheme than they ſet about another; and will 


have as many deſigns, at once, upon their hands, | 


as would puzzle half the men-in the kingdom, to 
place them in their proper order, or, even, di- 


ſtinguiſh one from the other, Theſe are à ſet of 


very diverting fellows; and may be juſtly tiled 
your galloping projefters, They ride with  infirate 
rapidity after every phantom; and appear like 


ſcouts, upon the verge of nature, who. delight 
. themſelves in running races upon the waſte and 
barren grounds of 1 SI and gs 
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. 
as theſe are immediately fick of 
What they are acquainted with: they want to get 
dut of the trammels of their own knowledge, 
and launch into ſomething above their capacity. 
They ſcorn to reſſect upon the flow, and pro- 
e motions, neceſſary to be obſerved, in the 
Attairiment of any particular end, but ſkip from 
One thing to another, as faſt as their inclinations 
dead the way; and, like bad hunters, they fall 
and get up again, without once conſidering, that 
"while they purſue the chace with ſo much incon- 
ſiſtent We they will never be able to ſee the 
Fport. 

The generality of prejectors are very harm- 
leſs creatures; they hurt nobody but themſelves, 
and deſerve the compaſſion of mankind.—But 
there is a breed from this ſtock, that are the moſt 
troubleſome wretches in the world. They ſkim 
the froth from the furface of every ſcience, and 
pretend to be adepts in each. They peſter ſoci- 
ety with their affectation of learning, and ſink in- 
to à profundity of ignorance, that is ſhocking to 
Human nature. Theſe creatures poſſeſs a vaſt ala- 
erity in miſapplication; —and always charge their 
'own blunders upon the productions of nature, 
«reaſon, and ſentiment. They are orators in con- 
fuſion; and are ſure to pleaſe their hearers, who, 
like the Lichfield landlord in the Beaux Strata- 
gem, are highly delighted with What they do not 
underſtand. They are oracles, that put what 
teonſtruion they pleaſe upon every propoſition; 
while their deluded devotees admire the prophetic 
- wonders they relate. They are dreadful Critics, 
and fall with equal cruelty upon Shakeſpeare, Ben 
Fobnſon,. Tom Thumb, and the Merry ute”; 


{though this laſt facetious propagator of fun, is 
| 1 


6. Such people 


a Uiiviturite Inn could be OP to ſeriouſly 
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infinitely ſuperior, in abilities, to his unmereifal 
executioners. They profeſs to be prodigious ad- 


mirers of nature; but unfortunately ſearch for 


her, in every hole and corner of the globe, where 
ſhe hates to reſice. They look with a jealous 


eye upon every work of genius; and like rafcalty 


jockeys, Who ſurvey a gentlemars horſe, they 
paſs over in ſilence the — of his form, and 
the celerity of his actions, but are loud, and ex- 
preſs great ſatisfaction, if they can find a little 


ſcab in his poſteriors. They affect to be correc- 


tors of proſe, and menders of ' rhymes ; but they 
are wretched coblers, and are fure' to ſpoil every 
thing they meddle with.  * 

When a parcel} of theſe dablers in ſcience get 
together, it is ſurprizing to ſee the ſelf-ſufficiency 
that reigns among them. Every thing, be -what 
it will, that comes before them, ſeems proſtrate 


at their- feet. The mighty Homer trembles ; 


the lofty PIN DAR ſculks; AriSTOTLE forgets 
his rules; and all the poets and philoſophers ſeem 
faſcinated with fear and trepidation.—How often 
have I vainly wiſhed, when heated with the fury 
of imagination, and languiſhing in filence, amidft 
the uproar of ſelf-· applauſe, for the power of raif- 
ing from the dead, the much injured object of 
their criticiſm; to introduce him with all the 
honours, with which fancy could decorate him, 
and to ſtrike theſe eternal bablers into annihila- 
tion, with one glance from the rr of his 
penetrating eye. 

Such are the misfortunes attending thoſe "_ 


will not act in their proper ſphere, but perſevere _ 


in unprofitable ſchemes, againſt the conviction of 
experience, and the contempt of mankind. * If the 


reflect 
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reflect upon the exalted character of a worthy 


to the meanneſs of his own, he might probably 
be impelled to a change of his conduct, and a 
proper diſcharge of his duty: but his malady is a 
dreadful delirium, that generally arrives to a fatal 
criſis, robs him of the powers of his mind, and 
leaves it in ſuch a liſtleſs benumbed ſtate of inex- 
ertion, that he becomes a burthen to himſelf and 
his friends. | - 
There is no occupation, from a cobler to a 
merchant, wherein a man may not reaſonably in- 
ſure ſucceſs by induſtry; and there are none of 
the virtues afford a more extenſive reputation in 
a commercial ſtate. The Man of. Induſiry, who 
abides by his natural employment, enters into re- 
ciprocal obligations with his cotemporaries; and 
has an opportunity of diſplay ing the godlike qua- 
lities of henevolence, honour, juſtice, and integrt- 
ty. He lives among the bleſſings of his family, 
the careſſes of his friends, and meets, wherever 
he goes, with the heart-felt applauſe of univerſal 
approbation. He beholds the fickle goddeſs, For- 
tune, hover round his head with a benign aſpeQ, 
and crowning his labours with the charms of- 
wealth. His evening enjoyments, after the toils 
of the day, are heightened by the reflection of 
having done his duty; and he feels the chearful- 
neſs of relaxation, unknown to the diſſipated, and 
the indolent.— While he purſues, with unabating 
ardour, the accumulation of riches, he is able to 
appropriate a ſufficient portion of his time, to the 
improvement of his mind: and as it is a ſhocking 
thing that a man ſhould live for himſelf alone, or 
to no other purpoſe than to get his bread and eat 


which 


.tradeſman, who minds his buſineſs, in oppoſition . 


it, he ought to give that inſtruction to other, 
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7 which he has learned by ſtudy and experience. 
n. There is a vaſt difference between the characters 
* of an unfortunate projector, and a worthy tradeſ- 
a man who employs his leiſure hours in the amuſe- 
A ment of literature; or in the improvement of any 


J! branch of mechanics by new diſcoveries, whichz 
d upon every trial, anſwer the real purpoſes for 
[= which they were deſigned, and are crowned with 
d the approbation, and thanks of ſociety. 


GEN1us is confined to no particular ſituation . 
in life; but is oftener found rambling among dif- 


a 
1- ferent orders of men, than in the ſeminaries of 
f learning. — Wherever the inſpiring Gad really 


in makes his appearance, he ought to be encouraged; 
10 and the man who neglects to do him juſtice, is as 
2 blameable, in my opinion, as he, who, without 
d one ſpark of the celeſtial fire, conſumes his time, 
4 his fortune, and himſelf, in fruitleſs attempts to 
1 become great and immortal, by perpetuating his 
7 folly and preſumption. 

er 
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ls F AIR and ſoftly, Sir.—Let me examine a 
of little what it is I have been about, before 1 buſtle 
1 on any farther at this rate. 

id Theſe chapters have been begun, and carried 
Va on, without any ſettled plan :—ſurely then, I muſt 


0 be an original in irregularity, at leaſt. The firſt 
1e chapter is a flight of fancy, or rather a waking 
8 dream, ſuch as was hardly ever ſeen before. 
or MF The ſecond: had in it a little of the ſaid J, and 
at ſaid be, and I ſaid to myſelf. — So faid Sterne—that 
„ Sterne has ruined us all in this way of writings 


h | X we 
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we muſt, inevitably, be called imitators: and yet 


I'll be hanged if I did not ſay to myſelf, He. uſt 
as theſe expreſſions appear in this ſecond chapter 
referred to, without ever once thinking of Sterne 
or his works. — Why how the devil am I to avoid 
this manner of writing, if, in my rambles, I am 


to deſcribe the incidents which may occur; par- 


ticularly the converſations and opinions of men; 
as well as my own cogitations upon the whole — 
they will fay,— he will ſay, —and I ſhall ſay to my- 
ſelf. —Theſe- expreſſions will be juſt, and there- 


fore natural.—So then, it is nature I copy, and 


not you, Mr. Sterne. — Be pleaſed, Sir, to march 
off about your buſineſs.— declare, poſitively, I 
will never ſee your face, from the beginning of 
theſe rambles to the end.— I wiſh you all the hap- 
pineſs you deſerve, in ſuch company as never man 
acquired, and in whom you can have no rivals. — 
Retire, bleſt ſhade! and may your honeſt ' uncle 
Toby, unfortunate Le Fever, poor Maria, and 
your faithful La Fleur, ſolace your feeling ſpirit, 
in return for that immortality which you have 
given them. 

My God! if here is not another ſcrape, into 
which I have fallen.— The third chapter is ap eſ- 
ſay — and Addiſon wrote eſſays !— but, in good 
truth, I never thought of Addiſon, nor know, no 
more than the moon, whether ever he-hit upon 
ſuch a character as the unfortunate projector.— 
I defire the curious reader will find it out; — for 
I am too lazy; and was indebted to the poor 
unhappy gentleman, mentioned in the ſecond 
chapter, for thoſe thoughts; and very natural it 


was to be {truck with ſuch an object, and that the 
enſuing refleQions ſhould ariſe in conſequence. of 


—Zounds [ 


it. 


1 } 


Zounds 1 I'll not be troubled with theſe 
tumbling blocks any more.— 

Get you gone, Mr, Addiſon.—Take your fa- 
vourite Sir Roger de Coverley with you, and ſhew 
him Sterne.—Yorik will make the knight laughs 
and ſhake his fat ſides, until he forces a ſmile of 
chearfulneſs, and benignity, from your ſerene and 
graceful countenance. | 

I fancy Great-Britain is grown too old to pro- 
duce any thing that is new, or original. Every 
ſubject has been buffetted to pieces. Thoſe were 

a parcel of ſad dogs that flouriſhed, all of a cluſ- 


'ter, about the latter end of Queen Anne” 8 days. — 


There is no ſuch thing as ſetting out on the lite- 
rary way, be you ever fo cautious in the path you 
take, getting into all the bye-lanes you can think 
of, but you are ſure, every now and then, to be 
noſed by ſome one or other of theſe Geniuſſes. 
I ſet out, for inſtance, in the moſt ' whimfical 
manner imaginable ; but before I have time 
breathe, or look about me, you ſee, I am got up 
to the head and ears in a quarrel' with Addiſon. 

Something muſt be done to ſet theſe matters 
right: and I can think of no other plan than to 
march boldly on, in the ſame mad career which 
I have hitherto kept up; and whenever I acci- 
dentally ſtumble upon one or more of theſe re- 
nowned writers, I am reſolved to be civil, and 
get out of their way as faſt as ever I can. 

They will let a ho paſs !— |. FIN 
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L IFE would be a fine thing, if it were not 
for thoſe curſed rubs and joſtles we are always 


meeting in it.— Nothing will go ſmoothly on in 


this world; no ſcheme, no undertaking; not, 
even, a ride, a walk, or a jaunt. Some little 
diſappointment will ever be attending the moſt 
trifling of our actions: ſome poiſonous particle 
amidſt the pureſt and moſt complete of our enjoy- 


ments; to corrode, to gnaw, and imbitter them. 


I was two hours, yeſterday morning, in the 
dumps, about Addiſon and Sterne, before I could 
ſo far. recolle& myſelf as to be convinced of the 
truths above recited; and that nothing could be 
done if we ſuffered ourſelves to be ruffled, like 
tentbling leaves, with every breath of wind. 

1 was leaning. out of my chamber window, a 
very diſconſolate figure, at the time I was ſtruck. 


with this moralizing fit; but when I perceived 


I _ had; finiſhed my profound contemplations in 
comparing myſelf to a trembling leaf, rufled by 
every breath of wind, -I ſtarted up, took two 
turns haſtily acroſs the room; and from being 
thoroughly convinced that I was the moſt ſtupid 
dolt in the world, I reaſoned myſelf, in five mi- 
nutes, into a belief that I was the clevereſt fellow 
in the univerfe. | 

— How ill calculated, ſaid I to myſelf, after- 
wards, is a man, with theſe differences about 
him, to judge of his own merit or capacity.— 


After a- ſtorm comes a calm, ſays the proverh >. | 


After a merry fit comes a ſad fit, ſay the women 
after | 


— 


Want 


prick 
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after a ſad fit comes a merry fit, ſay I=—for 1 
worked myſelf into ſuch a very good humour, im- 
mediately on my ſtarting from the window, that 
] dreſſed myſelf in all haſte; fully determined to 
ſet out, after dinner, like a knight with a 
countenance, in ſearch of the moſt pleaſurable, 
whimſical, or nee — I could meet 
with.” + N S 

Who's afraid b. lud L—- e n off 

It was a moſt delightful afternoon, and the 
roads were full of people; ſo that there was no 
want of opportunities, for a ſpeculative mind, 
either ſad or joyful, to exerciſe itſelf wirhal. | 

My attention was wavering betwixt' a multi- 
plicity of different objects, until it was, at laſt, 
fixed upon a group of women, WhO were coming 
out of a field into the road, and r were as 
merry as the day is long. 

A grave, diſmal, — looking Ade much 
like a methodiſt preacher, called to them, with” 
a loud tremulous voice, from the other ſide of 
the way Where have you women been? hey 
We have been gathering peas, {aid the women 

Lou been- gathering peas !—+You ought to gather 
the ſeeds of virtue, and plant them upon the face 
of the earth.— You, every one of you, want 4 
prick in your conſciences, to make you feel the 
delicious effects of the holy ſpirit; — 

Lord! ſaid the womens what 4 queer fellow 
this 18.4! 1 

The. preacher 3 to homes, but the-! 

. women, miſtaking the matter, ſet" up a kind * 4 

. a yell, and left him to his 'own (meditations! 

| What a pity, ſaid I to myſelf, that the minds: 
| of theſe happy, innocent country people, ſhonld - 

a: ever be poiſoned by ſuch artful, whining, canting 

k 5” | | knaves 3 


%. 


knaves; who rob their deluded devotees, of that 


n 4 rr a pate... 
. * 
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peace and chearfulneſs, which, otherwiſe, gene- horſ 
"up mark 0 abodes of the induſtrious and the at a 

| | ſurpi 

"While 1 Was bein wichlai: myſelf, how with 
eaſy: it was to pick up the very beſt morals: from up it 
the moſt ludicrous, or trifling occurrences, - and their 
exulting in the happy method which I had hit N 
upon, to convey the moſt chaſte, and important ports 
precepts, for the benefit of mankind, Lord Slap- ons- 
daſh came galloping up the road like a fury. retor 

A pedler, with a monſtrous pack upon his his p 
ſhoulders, was unhappily in a direct line with his- the a 
lordſhip, the quickneſs of whoſe motions prove» with 


ed the poor fellow from getting out of his way. 11 
The peer, finding himſelf obliged to give che found 


road to a pedler, and ſtung; with indignation at the « 


the diſgrace, called out en paſſant, in a mena- time, 
cing tone Why did not you get out of my way, my fe 
ſirrah ?—How the devil could-I/-time enough? ed. 
exclaimed the pedler.— You. are a Scoundrel, Th 
roared. the pern Lou are a Lord, cried the ever, 
pedler.— ſure 


I Was in great pein for the fellow, leſt- he which 
ſhould get a ſevere drubbing for his impertinence z who, 
but the nobleman having outrode his ſervants; - W deſcen 


thought proper to fly with incredible ſpeed ; leav- The 
ing the pedler to enjoy his arenen be did WF engagi 
very much like a pedler.— has th 


This rencounter between the peer and the ped- 
ler, was immediately ſucceeded, by another as 
whimſical, between a horſe and an aſs.— 

One of his lordſhip's ſervants, who was haſtily 
purſuing his maſter, upon a gay prancer, was ſud- 
deni ſtopped in his career, by an _— | yz 


The aſs mricked n up its ears ud ſtared at the 
horſe :—The horſe ſnorted, and wheeled round 
at a diſtance, as if moved with diſdain as well as 
ſurprize : The aſs laid down its ears, gave a toſs 
with its head, and turning about ſuddenly, kicked 
up its heels ; then ſhaking its tail, browied among 
the neitles i in the hedge.— 

There is a fund of pride, ſaid L which ſup- 
ports all degrees of animals in their different ſtati- 
ons. — The peer may flounce, but the pedler can 
retort.— The horſe. may ſnuff the gale, and dilate 
his proud front at the appearance of an aſs; but 
the aſs can ſpurn at his inſolence, and be content 
with its homely fare 

I had now got to the extent of my walk, and 
found it neceſſary to mend my pace back again, as 
the evening drew near; ſo that I had neither 
time, nor inclination, to trouble my head about 
my fellow travellers, but let them paſs oben. 
ed.— . Fi 

There was one trifling . circumſtance, Haw 
ever, in my return, which gave me great plea- 
ſure at the time. It was a very polite” bots, 
which I received from the amiable lord * &, 
who, from ſome very flight knowledge of me; con- 
deſcended to do me the honour as he paſſed. 

There is ſomething very ftriking, as well- as 
engaging, in the affability of this nobleman. He 
has the art to wear his dignity at the time he 
puts himſelf upon as» level with the meaneſt of 
thoſe: about him; and altho? you are as eaſy as 
with an old friend, in his en, you never 
forget that he is a lord. 

I have a great mind to make a vow, for his 
ſake, never to ridicule the foibles of the nobility 
as long as I live.— 

| What care they ?— WF 
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| 1 Went into a large mixt company as ſoon as 1 
got home, where I hugged myſelf in the inex> 
preſſible delights of taciturnity; which I frequent- 
ly do after my mind has been fatigued by ſtudy. 
While the ideas float from one thing to ano- 
ther, without making any impreſſion, and one 
ſeems thinking, and not thinking. at. the ſame 
time, the hum of converſation, from every fide 
of the room, which is all one perceives of it, is 
very grateful to the ſenſes, and gives a kind of 
chorus to the like j umble of inconſiſtencies which 
is paſſing in the brain. 
I ſhould imagine ſtudy, eſpecially writing, maſt 
be a great enemy to converſation : for altho' I 
give myſelf as little trouble as any man in England 
about what I write, or how I expreſs myſelf, yet 
hen; the fit is over, I find but little reliſh, for any 
thing but trifling about; talking nonſerue ; ; and 
that only by fits and ſtarts. 
No an argument would be the devil —Of all 
things in this world, I deteſt an argument: And 
yet no man upon earth is more plagued with 
them: For mine being a bachelor's life, ſpend- 
ing my evenings in taverns and public rooms, I 
am always overwhelmed with the hurry and con- 
fuſion of controverſy.— But one thing generally 
happens to my comfort; thet notwithſtanding /1 
never enter into the nature of the argument, 
neither pro nor con, nor know no more than Me. 
Wilkes what they are talking about; nor do I, liften 


to any part of the ſtory, unleſs I may Juſt catciud 
| N 
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and the concluſions drawn, 


1 . 
bit, now and then, to laugh at; yet I go away 
as wiſe, and as much improved by their diſputes, 
as the beſt of them; and can give as clear al ac- 
count of the merits of the ſeveral ſubjects ſtarted, - 
as a preſident of the 
Robin- Hood Society. | "2 gs 

—Diſputants are like fighting cocks ; only with 
this difference: The cocks fight to obtain victory, 
at the hazard of their lives ; while the others bat- 
tle it hard for ſuperiority of parts, at the ruin of 
their underſtandings. — Is 7; 

—TIt being paſt twelve o'clock, and as I had fat 
the whole evening without ſpeaking one word, I 
thought it high time to take myſelf off which 
I did, very ſnugly, and precipitately.— 

As I was walking home, the ſtreets were fo 
ſtill, that I could not help exClaiming, Good 
God! it ſeems as if the world were dead. Not a 
creature I proteſt! What is gone with all the 
buſtle of the day? — Where are all thoſe delight- - 
ful nymphs that charmed me with their miles 
Are they in bed ?-Oh! heavens on 

Paſſing a churchyard, I cried, how mary Shots 
might a diſordered imagination raiſe here ft 
grave-ſtone, how it ſeems to ſtalk !—T wiſh 1 
were in bed.—But, muſt I lie here at laft | 
Well, it does not ſignify :—when the ſoul ig fled; 
the body is meer clay, and may mix indifferently 
with its ſiſter earth |!— - e 

I got ſafe into the kitchen;— the cat wad lying 
by the fire; but obſerving me, ſhe aroſe, and 
purred about my legs: — Poor thing, ſaid I, thou 
art a very docile, and inoffenſive creature. It is 


"impoſſible, ſurely, that there ſhould be any. vio- 


lent particles in the compoſition of ſuch à domeſ- 


tic obliging, fondling animal.— Well, well, faid 
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ſuch !- 


ts 


I, enough-of this—go thy ways, puſi—ſo, taking 
a, candle, I went up ſtairs; but before I could 
well get into my room, I found myſelf very much 


cout in my calculations, reſpecting the good quali- 


ties of cats. For another cat having got to our 
lady, they ſet up ſuch a d d yell, as was ſuf- 
ficient to frighten a whole pariſh out of their 
ſenſes.—I ran down into the kitchen, in order to 
quell the uproar ; but they flew round the room, 


with their tails as ſtraight and as thick as my 


arm; ſpitting their fury-like a couple of devils.— 


At laſt they vaniſhed up ſtairs, like a ſtream of 


wild fire, and got upon the tiles; totally out of 


the reach of my correction; where they continued 


their horrid chorus all night, to the great diſcom- 
poſure of the neighbourhood. 

I was ſo bewildered, with the noiſe of the cats, 

before I could get to ſleep, that, God help me! 

| 1 dreamt I was married 

I thought I poſſeſſed the ſweeteſt creature ima- 

" ginable The prettieſt, and moſt lovely laſs, that 

ever tripp'd the verdant plain —— Such endear- 


ments! ſuch embraces ! ſuch raviſhings !] ſuch rap- 


"tyres ! ſuch entanglements! and ſuch ! ſuch l ſuch! 
Ohl how I ſung the joys of marriage! 
But then ſhe would be ſo careful of me, I 

mult. never read, it would ſpoil my eyes: nor 
mut 1 write, by any means, it made me ſo thought- 
\ful.—And then ſhe would chuck me under the 
chin, and ſay I muſt do every thing ſhe bid me, 


or 1 could not love her.—No, no, I muſt not 
ſmoke filthy tobacco, for that was an odious cuſ- 
tom. — She would rather I would take ſnuff, ſhe. 

ſaid, - and oh ! how charming a brilliant would 
look on my finger, and a nice ſolitaire abo t * FA 
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ighbour I was always terrified to; , dedtherfor | 


[a9 17 A 
neck. There, my dear—my ſweeteſt ſpouſe— 
now you are a king.— 

Upon my proving rather refradibry under alt 
theſe blandiſhments and reſtrictions, I thought ſhe 
changed her tone: and when I went out the 
would aſk me peremptorily, where I was going 
and if I told her, to ſuch a place, or ſuch a place, 


ſhe would ſay it was very fooliſh to do ſo; and 


that I was always going out after a parcel of non» 
ſenſe.— * 
Methought, in order to avoid theſe ſquabbles, 1 


was obliged to give her the ſlip. —But then, When 


I came home, there was he devil to pay. —80 
now, ſhe would ſay, you are always out When you 
are wanted — there has been Mr. Such- a- one, and 


Mr. Such- a- one, and Mr. Such- a- one to ſeek for 


you—l wonder you will be ſo fooliſh now Why 


can't you be content at home ?— Where have:you 
| been? — bey - hy don't you anſwer me How 


you ſtand ſtaring like a Fool! 

Upon theſe repeated affronts, L would cry 
zounds ! what the devil is the matter with. the 
woman What is it to you where I have been? 
II am my own maſter, and will do as I pleaſe, 
for all any body.— Then methought ſhe Would 
ſnivel and bellock, and roar 3. and wiſh ſhe. had 
never been married ;- and all that— 

When I had any friends with me, I thought I 
looked like the moſt arrant dunderhead upon: the 
face of the earth; for ſhe would ſnarl, and pont, 


and redden, and be as perverſe as a ſow'; thwart- 
ing every thing I ſaid or did; nothing could 
pleaſe ; every thing was wrong; and expoſing-all 
our filly quarrels to every indifferent peter. 


If-I went with her in an evening d i 


$8. 


as it frequently happens in theſe caſes, when there 
is much company, that the women go. to cards, 
and the men to their pipes; I was ſure, as ſoon 
as my ſweet ſpouſe had finiſhed her pool, and ſud- 
denly take it into her head to go home; to have 
her come bouncing into the ſmoking room, with 
her hat and cloak on, her ſervant and lanthorn at 
her heels, and, without any previous notice given 
me of her intention, ſaucily demand my inſtant at- 
tendance, for that ſhe was determined to go to 
bed directly.— Now, if I were in the middle of 
my pipe, it ſignified nothing to remonſtrate : ſhe 
would only be the more poſitive—and if I, ob- 
ſerving the men wink at one another, pretended to 


yet; ſhe would ſet the whole houſe in an uproar ; 


t deportment; a ſweet object for thoſe that were 
left behind us, to laugh at and enjoy. 


which laſted only two or three hours (but dreams 
are always - inconſiſtent) I thought I had a very 


- twelvemonth old, muſt ever be the head of the 
company; ſitting at table at dinner, though there 

ſhould be ten or a dozen ſtrangers—and when from 
its ſputtering, and puling, and ſcreaming like a 
_ bititern, I only begged the favour it might be 
_ -taken away, for that it muſt be very troubleſome 
= to my friends, ſhe would ſtorm and rage, and be 


—_ 'Mnatcbing up the infant, like a tygreſs, ſhe would 
I muſt get children I ought to bear with them. 


domineer a little, and to ſwear I would not go 
-—ſo that, for meer decency's ſake, I was obliged 
to hurry away with her, leaving our mighty pret- 


What was very extraordinary in this dream, 


fine boy; which, though it was no more than + 


F ; 1 almoſt ready to ſcratch my eyes out: — Then 
: \ | fly. away with it, telling me at the ſame time, if 
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Aſter this terrible ſcuMe, ſhe would be in the 


dumps, and not ſpeak a word for two or three days 


—-—ſo that do what I would, '[L was ſyre to be 
worſted—for if I, at laſt, coaxed her into good 


temper, there was but a few half-ſtarved killes, 


ſhuffles, and careſſes enſued, before we got into 
the ſame track again up to the head and ears in 


diſputes, ſquabbles, wranglings, and the moſt per- I 


verſe endeayours, on her ſide, to make me as mi- 
ſerable as a hound with a twitchel at his tail, pur- 
ſued, worried, and onlletted, by all the dogs, and 
lads in the pariſh.——. 

In the midſt of more confuſion, 1 ten- fold, 
than the cats brought upon me before I went to 
ſleep, I awaked, and cried out with a loud and 
ſhrill voice, I Thank * n chis is * adreaml!— * 


| =.» K A, DB, vn. 
Ho: OW. ſoon every thing. in this world.is over | 


—does not this indicate that life will ſoon be at an 


end ?- 

Time is ſo ſhort, except to the lazy and thamite 
rable, that the refleQion. becomes painful, and dif 
agreeable on that account. 

Breakfaſt, dinner, ſupper, and begebe 
dinner, ſupper, and bed—breakfaſt, dinner, ſupper, 
and bed—and ſo on to the ond. of che chapter. 

(What a ſameneſs !) © - - 

Theſe. words, like the pulſatione of the heart, 
beat as regular as a clock; except in 1hoſe Varian | 
tions which are diſcernible - in bot. Now in 
the lazy they are low and ſure — breakfaſi— 
——dinner——ſupper——and bed] lathe mi- 

es 1 37d are 

2 | 2 a * | 
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1 3 1 op | 
doubtful-—(breakfaft——dinner--———ſuppet— 
&c.)—But in the buſy and the merry, they are 
as quick as thought— (breakfaſt dinner ſupper 
breakfaſt dinner ſupper—breakfaſt dinner fupper) 

O there is hardly room for bed to creep in at 
any rate except, now and then, by way of 

amuſement, or fo.— _ 

e Poo! poo! miſs, what do you pop your head 

&Y in, juſt at this place, for—putting me out in this 

manner, while T am puſhing my argument to the 


bottom of ſuch deep and curious refleCtions, upon bu 
time and the deuce knows what ?- it- 
remember an old woman at an inn, 4 very are 
notable ſcrat, who gave me exquiſite pleaſure, for 
two or three days, while I was a kind of an idler at gel 
her houſe in a country village. —*Tis to her the fla 
- world will be indebted for many excellent obſerva- C01 
tions I made upon the. vanities of this life, the ca 


emptineſs of our purſuits, and the impertinence 
of pride and pompoſity in man.— 
As this lady was the miſtreſs of the houſe, and 


. faw into every thing that was done, ſhe did not fit an 
down, ten minutes at a time, during the whote day. lau 
She was continually running about —firſt into the 
kitchen - then into the brewhouſe—then into the faſ 
parlour — and, except in ſcolding the maids a bit, anc 
I could not conceive ane ut ber Panter | 
lay— 5 ane 
With her, breakfaſt, dinner; 100 Wber, were 80 
very quick indeed! for ſhe had much ads to pro- wo 
vide them faſt enough—ſo that her whole life was = 
nothing but a ſcene of breakfaſt, dinner, and ſup- Sou! 


per; breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper ; breakfaſt, din- be 
ner, and ſupper ; —until theſe maneuvres, with 15 
the pulſe, ee 


Naw 


all — - 


got up, got breakfaſt, got dinner, got ſupper, and 


trait of the vaſt importance, dignity, ang fignifi- | 


— God ſpeed their labours—ſay Li Fart 


* 
3 
* 


Er 

Now I think the life and death of this induſtri- 
ous old woman, who got up, got breakfaſt, got 
dinner, got ſupper, and got to bed—got up, got 
breakfaſt, got dinner, got ſupper, and got to hed—' 


got to bed got up and ſo on, without the 
difference every day in the year, make a very fine 


cancy of human concerns. 

The lazy are got: up, they do not get Nestle, 
but they eat it they do not get d inn bey eat 1 
it—they do not get ſupper, but ti K—they * 
are got to bed, and doſe the tedio way! 

The drunkards riſe heavily. ncyher 
get their breakfaſts, nor can they ea heir pulſes = 
flag —they are nervous —and_ *tis Jong tillt-dinner 
comes.—'They pick a bit, and get drunk they 
cannot ſup, but get a plunge to bed, 
and ſnore, offenſive, the darkſome, diſmal hours 
along 

The merry get up and laughi—chey breakfaſt, 
and laugh—they dine, and laugh—they ſups and 
laugh—they go to bed, and ſleep! . 

The miſerable get up, and weep—they breaks 
faſt, and weep—they dine, and weep—they ſupz 
and weep—they go to bed, but cannot ſleep . 

The bufy get up, and work they breakfaſt, 
and work — they dine, and work they ſup, and 
go to bed [and if they are married, they bau 
work enough, God knows | 

Increaſe and multiply is the firſt law of natures 


Amen — | 8 
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. the biloſophers; and the moraliſts, 
make more of this matter, if they can. I have 
done with it.— | 


i, C H A P. IX. 
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RI 1 beg of you, for heaven's ſake, 
that you Willot — angry with me, for being a 
little fache dow and then, as I ramble through 
the rough aud thorny paths which, whatever you 
r think of it, lead to virtue. | 
+ © Theſe little, light, airy particles, which are 
every where ſcattered on the way, only ſerve to 
render the road agreeable and pleaſant, which 
er would be offenſive and intolerable. 
Witneſs! oh! witneſs! the terrible, grave, 
and learned lectures of the philoſophers: — 
Why ſhould not the doſe be made palatable ? 
- Fram poſitive the phyſic will work the better for 
it. — And what if we, ſometimes, for meer plea- 
Aantry, lightly touch the warmeſt feelings which 
nature hath implanted in .us.— Can the glow, 
which riſes in the cheek of the ardent youth, on 
the creation of “ certain ideas,” injure that virtue 
to which it leads him ?—No—it will make him 
the more in love with it :—Or ſhall the virgin =; 
bluſh of delight and innocence, be deemed a crime * 
for ſname! A 
Indeed there needs much of the honey, 2 
the balſam, to ſweeten the bitter draught of in- 
| fruction —and none have done more ſervice to 


human, : | 
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: 1 1. Wt 
human bird than thoſe who have known "e's to 
mix it properly. 

« Ay, there's the rub.” — 

I think your acute and , laborious a 
ers upon morality,” have much the ſame effect 
upon ſociety, as thoſe writers of downright bawdy, _- 
who, to the honour of Old England, . 2 
exceedingly in the preſent times. - 

The firſt, 'while they torture reaſon to death in 
their reſearches, and keep the attention eternally 
on the rack, to pick up what little matter is to b 
found, here and there, have their meaning overcaſt 

with ſuch clouds of lofty phraſes, teghmeal-terms, 
pompous diction; and their attention continually . 
loſt in ſuch rivers: of flowing periads, ſweet ca- 
dences, &c. that none but the very curious indeed, 
will be able to bear with the tedious work of in- 
veſtigation, and the painful feelings of a confuſed 
head, without one ſettled axiom of common ſenſe, 
to ſupport the leaſt glimmerings of improvement: 

Theſe are a very ſmall, a very ciflng, ah a 
very inſignificant part of mankind.” 

As to the groſs. balderdaſh and upidity: that 
reign in the other performances, ſuch wretched: 
ſtuff is fit only for the common eus, and ſtew- 


hunters ; it cannot be peruſed by any but the 


abandoned, and thoſe already debauehed -an 
how great ſoever may be their number in this 
iſland, we muſt pronounce them cut off, for ever, 
from the glorious prerogatives of humanity. 
Thus, Gentlemen, it follows, that the two 
Alen productions I have been ſpeaking of, are 
Igltulated only for the philoſophers, and — 


ebene totally lopped . as en in 2 


bonwoealth.— 
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The bufy world has nothing to do with them fes 
— The active and uſeful members in a community eri 
are too much engaged in their ſeveral, and ſubſtan- 

tial, employments, to intereſt themſelves in the 
pritfuits and punctilios of the learned; or to lick 

up the filthy matter which is fcattered- abroad, by vel 
«the pimps and panders, who at all times await the ani 
actions of the debauched and the abandoned. res 


If the induſtrious read, it is for amuſement; == 

and the man who can entertain, at the ſame time NES. 

that he inſtructs, and has the luck to get acquaint- bad 
end with them, will ever meet with their W 

and countenance. fift 
Witneſs oh! witneſs ! the gelightful Fs ma 

I never can read his Sentimental Journey, but I ac 

enter into his exquiſite feelings, and find myſelf the — 
better man for them —— and notwithſtanding his rar 
: | whimſical inſinuations with reſpe& to the Fille de the 
3 i Chambre, at Paris, I ſtop ſhort with him in the ' anc 
1 ſtory, and ſwear, with as much fervour as his uncle hap 
1 | Toby exclaimed, in the ſincerity of his heart, Le ] 
tf Pever ** ſhall not die, by G,“ that Pll be d 1 


— 


if ever I attempt to injure that virtue, that inno- 
cence, that ſimplicity, and thoſe charms which 
could raiſe in me ſuch ſweet and tender emotions 
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Ir is exactly according to the diſpoſition the 
mind is in, that the world appears to us a round 
of pleaſures and enjoyments, or a ſcene of wretch- 
edneſs and miſery. 

There 1s no ſuch thing as untwiſting the web ſo 
accurately, and with ſuch ſucceſs, laying aſide tha 2-0 
paſſions and prejudices, and picking out me 1 0 
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fears, ridiculous apprehenſions, nonſenſical fook- 


eries, &c. which are entangled in it, as to come in 
any of our reſearches, or conceptions of things, 
to the real unpolluted truth of the matte. 

A man takes a teleſcope, and looks through it 
very earneſtly at the moon; reſting. it this way, 
and that way, and ſwearing all the while, it is in 


reality, nothing but a green cheęſe. The moon is 75 
a moon for all that, and the glaſs is a gaod' one. 
— The fault lies in the man himſelf— his eyes ate 8 


bad, and not ſuited to the occaſion. 

For my own part, I have looked at this world in 
fifty thouſand different lights, and know not what to 
make of it at laſt. Sometimes I have thought it 
a charming place: Good victuals good drink ! 
fine wenches I- fine horſes I fine hounds |-- 
rare ſport |—At other times, I have ſickened at 
the very idea of every enjoyment, except“, 
and wondered for what purpoſe” it could poſſibly 
happen that we were fent hither. | | 

How ſickly and vain are all our wanderings — 

The world has been the very ſelf ſame world 
for upwards of five thouſand nobody knows how 
long and the purpoſe for which it was made, 
ever was, and ever will be, a-profound” ſecret, 
ſhut up, and hidden from the moſt penetrating and 
curious inveſtigations of man. 


Hope humbly then, on trembling pinions er 
« Wait the great teacher death, and God adore? 


So ſays Pope for me, on this occaſion—very 

well and very pathetic. | 
1 faw a lean, aduſt figure of aman, with hollow, 

; Penetrating eyes—a melancholy hue ſeemed 

to. it upon his face, as fixt there by the hands of 

| $a? 3 time 


= l : - 
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me and care much watching, pain, and labour. 
Ale ſeemed to be about ſixty-five—alert, and 

- ative.—lI aſked my next neighbour who he was ? 
I was told he was a man famous for bang ac- 
uired a princely fortune by trade. 6 | 
What does he now? ſaid I—He follows bufi- 
neſs with more vigour than ever.—For what pur- 
poſe ? ſaid I.—PFor none that I know of—unleſs 
he does it, as the women reaſon, becauſe be dees 
#t.—He has now a fortune that far exceeds the 
bounds of any moderate ambition, and yet he is, 
abſolutely, as anxious after the advantages of Cent. 
per Cent. and the goods of this life, as if he were 
to live for ever. — 

That man, ſaid I, has miſtaken the means for 
the end. —He has inliſted his affections in the pur- 
ſuit of riches, but knows not when to ſtop, nor 
how to enjoy them.—He is exactly like a galley 
flave.—His - paſſions, and avarice, like hard and 
cruel tyrants, have chained him down to the oar, | 
and he is obliged to toil away a wretched life, in 
miſery and deſpair. 

His only conſolation will be to work in the 
geers, like a waggoner's horſe—To be gee-wo'd 
and whipped, by his inſatiable thirſt for gold, from 

London to Cheſter, and from Cheſter to London, un- 
til he, unexpecting, drops in the migſt of his ca- 
reer, and is caſt away, as a vile heap of folly and 
putrefaction, fit only for the worms to gnaw, and 
his heirs, executors and adminiſtrators, to * at 

and make merry with !— | 

A vile reckoning this ! but a true one! 
What a parcel of egregious nonſenſe for A 
man to waſte his hours in a ſeries of painful, cot- 
roh, ſleepleſs vexations, after a phantom that 
leaves 


L 39 1 


leaves him at laſt in the embraces of the vileſt en 


reptiles>—uppitied and dete ſted |— 
What do we know of the future, or even re- 


buſt 


ſeems to be little more than nominal ? 


For my own part—except an affair of. gallan- 


member of the paſt, that ſhould urge us to ſuck 
reſtleſs, unavailing, and unneceſſary 
provide for an exiſtence ſo tranſitory, and which. 


try, in which I was concerned with Dolly, Newell, 


when I was a lad—who ſnatched her hand away | 


from me at hick-hick-all-my-ducks,. and gave it to 
another, which has ſtuck by me ever ſince; and 
two or three more trifling ſcrapes I have got into 
in my life, the reſt of it has paſſed away like a 


ſhadow ! a dream! a heap of confuſion? a chaos! 


forgotten and deſpiſed |— 


Nothing can uphold a man in this world, and 
make him happy, but a conſciouſneſs of innocence, 


a knowledge, and a ſcrupulous diſcharge 
duty towards his family, his friends, and the 


lic ;—and when he has done this, he 

the reſt, ſatisfied and contented, to the 
being who placed him here, fully aſſured of the 
everlaſting protection of that great Go D 5 


CANNOT DO WRONG! 


6 


A Human being, after he has palſed wi 
inivelling, idiotic childhood; boaſting, 'unforeſee- 
ing, thoughtleſs youth, and become capable of 
reſſection, needs only caſt his eyes about him, and 
examine the earth, the productions of it, the fur, 


XI. 


of his 
pub- 
leave 
ighty 


the moon, and the ſtars, to be convinced of the 


exiſtence of an omnipotent FIRST CAUSE) that 
=>; governs c 
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Poems all: to whom his adoration is due, and | 
on whom alone his preſent and future eſtabliſn- 


ment, amidſt the grand order of the univerſe, de- 


7” 
What an idea — how ſimple |—how plain = 
how wonderful! how ſublime !— 
But here we muſt ſtop—we can go no farther 
—?tisenough,— — 
The Derry—his nature—nay, even his attri= 


butes are not to be underſtood by ſuch triflers as 
we are.— He ſhews us that he exiſts—that no 


terms can expreſs his greatneſs, his power, and 
his glory.— But what he 15—where he is—and 


what he means by this. brilliant conſtruction of 


the ſpheres, which we ſtare at with ſuch delight 
and aſtoniſhment, or how he intends to diſpoſe of 
us, is a fecret which we muſt reſign all pretenſi- 
ons to unravel in this life, and leave it to time and 
eternity to diſcover. 

ANALoGy may go a great way d to fur- 
niſh us with the rapturous hope, and exquiſite 
proſpe& of a bliſs intended for us, unallied to pain 
and wretchedneſs, if we act conſiſtently in the 
ſphere which has been allotted to us, and do thoſe 
fimple duties towards one another, which are 
plain and expreſs in themſelves, and which, by 
the natural laws of re are re e required 


of us— f 
& To do unto all men as we would they ſhould 


do unto us.“ 
After we have gaped at the bright orbs that 


ſurround us, and examined the earth, and the beau- 
ties it produceth, as well as obſerved the regula- 


Tity and order in which it moves, all proving the 


exiſtence of a Dz1Ty, his providence, his might, 


. and dominion; we. may then .examing 
ourſelves 


- 


L. 1 | 
our ſelves, as s the work of his hands, and come to 2 2 © : 
very delightful concluſion, from the extremely * 
diſtant likeneſs of things, in our own favour—and - 
quite ſufficient for us to lay a ground-work, or 4 
foundation, in order to build a ſuperſtruQture-or z 
ſyſtem, replete with glory, happineſs, and eter- 
nit 

After all the fooleries, and nonſenſe, which 
have been foiſted into the world, by artful and 
deſigning men, and ſwallowed by the ignorance 

and ſuperſtition of the mold which, conſe- 
quently, have got interwoven in the religious rites 
and ceremontes of mankind; and the volumes 
which have been written by our philoſophers, to 

no manner of purpoſe, about the unſearchable de- 
crees of the ALMIGHTY, concerning the ſeem- 
ingly odd, whimfical, and unjuſt diſtribution of 

good and evil: upon earth; yet there is not one 
idea, amongſt them all, that ſtrikes me ſo forci- 
bly, and flatters my fond hopes of future pleaſures 
and enjoyments, ſo powerfully, as the conſidera- 
tion of the character of a juſt and upright man 
the work of God's hands—and which has ever been 
admired, as well by the wicked as the good. — 

What are the qualities uſually attendant upon 
ſuch a charaRer ?—He is gentle—he is humane 
he weeps with the diſtreſſed, --and rejoices with 
the happy but the ſtrongeſt paſſion which actu- 


e 


Id ates his breaſt, and which, by all mankind, is ap- 
plauded and adored the moſt, is an univerſal 382 
at NEVOLENCE that prompts him to ſhelter the 
whole world under his wings, and make his fellow 
* creatures as happy as his power is great— 
That this is not meerly an ideal. character; 
b needs no proof but hat every man's own -obſer= 
hy Yate will furniſh him with; and that the gene- 
> 


_ _ 


n 


1 N 


pre- tion! 


rality of the human kind, notwithſtanding the 
valence of their frailties and follies may overcloud wad 
its operation, poſſeſs this virtue in particular, in a of 


Fiery high degree, no ſophiſtry, or pernicious rea- thro: 
ſoning, can explain away _ ly |= 
What then muſt be the attributes of the Ar- A, 
MIGHTY, who has ſtamped upon his creatures canne 
ſuch a noble; and an exquiſite idea of benevo- giver 
lence ? —ls not is characteriſtic of himſelf, and all ay 

what he wilh de for us? Will any man doubt his Pp 


' - GOQDNEsSs ?—Can any thought, or ſyſtem, ſo ral fe 
reaſonably ſupport a ſickening, fainting, falling us co 
creature, in his laſt moments ?—Can he, at that his im 
awful trial of his patience, ſtruggling cry Oh er of 
God |! thou haſt forgotten me ?—no |— | for.— 

' | =_ 
| and ſu 
263] C H A P. XII. entert; 
How gore w convitent, do the works I v 
of nature, as far as even we mortals can trace ton 
them, make the Deity ?—- What a jutnble of perior 
inconfiſtency, injuſtice, and caprice, have the works given | 
of man made of him | { - notions 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe, when. ſuch poor Hov 
creatures pretend to account for the actions of the ourfely 
OMNIPQTENT,, or to pry into the deſigns of the Goon 
CREATOR, who has, with ſuch peculiar care and would 
precaution, concealed the manner of his exiſtence, mering 
and his intentions, totally from our ſight? _ utterab 
I love ſyſtem building, for innocent paſtime BW and mii 
it agrees well with that hankering after tutufity, Pity 
which nature ſeems to have implanted in us, as ling ſou 
an earneſt for the eſtabliſhment of thoſe hopes of ear 


eternal bliſs, which ſupports us in fickneſs and ig 


death; but to produce my ſyſtems, the foundas 
| tions 


[ 43 1 
tions whereof, like many other famous ones in the 
world, may be laid in a. fooliſh whim or conceit 


of my own, and pretend to cram; them down the 


throats of other people—foh !—nonſenſe fol- 
ly |—impudence |—ſtupidity | | : 

As I hope to live, and enjoy eternal pleaſures I 
cannot think, that the ALMieRHT Y would have 
given us, ſuch an exquiſite idea of happineſs, un- 
allayed with the pains and griefs of a life, which 
is ſubjected to a diſſolution ſo hateful to our natu- 
ral feelings, for no better purpoſe than to make 
us completely wretched. —and like Tantalus, wien 


his meat and drink in view, but without the po -- 


er of enjoying what his appetite ſo keenly craved 
for.—. 
Don't talk of annihilation—it is the devil 
and ſurely thoſe ought to be d— who can poſſibly 
entertain ſuch a poor, ſtarved, ſnivelling conceit — 
Let iooſe the imagination, and examine to 
what a pitch of grandeur it will carry you, in the 
formation of ſcenes of bliſs, and enjoyments ſo ſu- 
perior to our own—and of which the Dz1TY has 
given us the higheſt reliſn, and the moſt perfect 
notions. ; 
How is it poſſible then, but we muſt flatter 
ourſelves, even to a ſettled dependance upon that 
GoopNEss, which it is impoſſible to conceive,” 
would amuſe us in this world, with the glim<- 
merings of ſuch a bewitching proſpe&, of joys un- 
utterable, and ſuffer us to drop off, at laſt, in Pain | 
and miſery, diſappointed and forgotten | 
Pity !—compaſſion !—tenderneſs !—what thril- 
ling ſounds |—how Oy do they ſtrike a RE 


ear I, 
A jelplſs,. 
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A helpleſs, falling, dying creature |—firuggling, 
gaſping, and convulſed, with the rage of pain, 


ſickneſs,” and death! 
What would you do, my friend, were you ommi- 
potent, to releaſe that diſtorted wretch from the 


rack, and make him happy? 
Would you beat out his brains, and let bim pe- 


"Tiſh for ever FETs — 


CHAP. XIII. 


1 HA VE obſerved; with much care and cir= 
cumſpection, three diſtindt methods, which the 
ſons of men make uſe of, in order to ſubdue the 


ills of this life. 


- Firſt, you will find the- young and the diſſolute, 


filling up the ſpace of their exiſtence, with a con- 


tinued hurry of exerciſe, drink, noiſe and nonſenſe. 
— Theſe are a parcel of very jolly fellows, and it is 
impoſſible for the grave, and the ſedate, to have a 
more contemptuous opinion of them, than they en- 
tertain for the reſt of mankind. 

As to any thing that tends towards the remoteſt 
idea of reflection, it is ever treated by theſe wor- 
ſhippers of uproar and diſſipation, as the meaneſt, 
and moſt ſcurrilous intruſion that can poſſibly at- 
tack a gentleman, and a man of ſpirit — 

To think !—is a crime of the blackeſt die; — 


and, therefore, they ſcorn to trouble their heads 


about any thing, until nature flags, — diſeaſe over- 
takes them and, to the honour of this fraternity, 
many of them quit the world, almoſt as merry and 
as thoughtleſs as they lived in it. 

The particular merits of this ſort of gentry can 


never be too much admired; nor is it poſſible 40 
7 exhauſt 


uſe of 
of eith 
Pany o 


he will 


tion. 
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e a ſubje& ſo replete with PER komour. and 
inſtruction.— We have had them frequently exhi- 
bited to ſociety, under the characters of bloods and 
mo- hatots.— They are known. by their agility in 
breaking lamps, knocking down watchmen, beat · 

ing the rounds - and eſpecially by thoſe diſaſtrous 
circumſtances of being beaten by bullies, kicked in- 
to kennels, drove into dirty holes and corners; 
and making their eſcape with bruiſed backs, fore 
arms, flaſhed heads, and ſwoln backſides; which, - 
to the aſtoniſhment of the ſober part of the hu- 


man ſpecies, are looked upon, by theſe.gentlemen, 
as marks of the higheſt, and moſt. nol dis 


A member of this community, "who _ been 
drawn through a hor/epond, rolled in a beg hene, 
tumbled into a pigſiy, and kick'd out of a brothel, 
is looked upon by this all-glorious ſociety, as 4 
prodigy of wonder and delight forever afterwards 
dignified with the imperial title of a - d good 
fellow the terror of women, , the bane of butter- 
flies, the ruin of graſhoppers, and the deſtroyer of 
fleas, crickets, titlarks, and hobgoblins.— 

They are the moſt excellent refiners of mirth 
and chearfulneſs imaginable ; for it is impoſſible, 
though you had a thouſand a year unexpeRedly 
left you, not even in the firſt guſt of your tran- 
port, to keep pace with them in their joys. 

Survey them at dinner, after the morning chaſe, 


or, if you pleaſe, after the laſt night's debauch. | 


What a din !— 
But here I muſt caution the reader, to make 
uſe of his recollection and fancy; or, if he lacks 
of either, I muſt deſire him to get into the com- 
pany of a ſet of choice ſpirits—elſe, I am afraid, 


he will not , rightly underſtand the — 


[ 46 ] 

ok a horrid ſcene of uproar, folly, and confuſion, 
which, out of my princely munificence, I am un- 
der the fatal neceſſity of exhibiting, for the amuſe. 
ment of our old fools, who have been, or may be, 
poſſeſſed. with a tendency towards the following 
ſingular exploits.— 


A large company of Cnorcs SPIRITS at dinner — 


(Omnis.) N 

Waiter ! Wait I aiter ! —Sair 1—Sair ! 
Fair /—Some porter here—give me ſome table 
beer —two glaſſes of madeira for my lord Slap- 
daſh—d—n'd good veniſon !—helliſh good pota- 
toes air, ſhall I trouble you for a ſlice of that 
there ham ?—my lord, ſhall I have the henor to 
- ſend you ſome hare my lord, Fack Froſty -face 
- tumbled neck over heels in a ditch this morning 
(Omnis) ha! ha! ha!—O poor Froſty-face—ha! 
hal ha !—ſink my liver !—ha !-—ha !—ha! 

Vaiter ! take away—clear the tables. —My 
lord, a gentleman would be glad to be introduced 
band him in upon a plate —(Omnis) ha | ha! ha! 
-a d—d good hit—ha! ha! ha !—excellent by 
"G— !—ha! ha! hal— 
Gentlemen charge your glaſſes The king's 
health.--- 


(All talking together.) 


What a d—'d good leap I took over the gate, 
leading to Trtbury fields, this morning !- but did 
you obſerve fir F:ffery Squab ? what a hell of s 
"fquelch in a bog |—by G—! my horſe is the bel 


Horſe in England—did you ſee how he flew, Lief 


lightening, over Danbury common ?—BSee” your 
horſe !---no by G---, for I was at the head of the 
4 Dene, over every inch of the ground (OU 
/ bel 


1 
tom) hold hard ! —hold hard — bold bnd 
— The devil dn me to the pit of hell if I wa'nt ! 

Gentlemen [- gentlemen —gentlemen to or- 
der to order 
round here does the glaſs ſtand ?—Mr. Budget, 
pleaſe to tie ap your garters— Med Nimbie, give us 
a toaſt O] my lord I— the waiter tells me poor 
ack the boote ateber, whoſe head you broke laſt night, 
with the poker, is likely to be dead. Charge him 
&« jn the bill---dazam me !---(Onnit) ha! hat! hal 
« keep it up” hal ha! ha! huzza/l huzzal 
huzza ! ha! hat ha !—bark forward! hart for- 
ward !-—ha'! hal ha! tally O! tally Ot 

Silence | ſilence | ſilence to jew An: order 
—my lord—my lord - gentlemen ! to order—a 
bumper | gentlemen— a bumper ! gentlemen—my: 
lord—Ned Nimble gives May every dirty raſcal 
that inſults a gentleman meet with the ſame fate 
Oni e all my heart—huzza! huzza!. 
huzza !— 

Silence ! gentlemen to order, for ſhame=my 
lord—have you ſeen any thing of Nick Flags, 
to day Where is the raſcal ?—T wonder of all 
men he ſhould be abſent—O ! d—n him, I fup- 
poſe he 1s got into ſome bell. fred ſcrape or other. 

(Omnis) — He's a prince of a fellow an exceÞ _ 
lent toit —ſays the beſt things O ! by G-, 
huzza |—here he comes—talk of the devil aud be 
abpears—(omms) hal hal ha! 

— Ol Nid—what in the devil's name ig the 
matter with thy face ?—may the devil %%% n eyes 
out if I now !———A d—n'd brimftone, laſt might, 
with whom I wanted to be concarned'; becauſe ſhe 
had got her bully with her, and ſome iſcougdedl 
had Juſt given her half a guinea, dowſed a cue 


ink ing mop, plump in my chaps! and had whe 


aſſurance 


Mr. Deputy, is the toaſt gone 
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mas Squirt, give your ſentiment 


1 48 1 | 


' aſſurance to order me to be thrown headlong ou 
of the window -I made the beſt retreat I could 


—and here I am 0 l by Jagen the 
worſe for all that.— | 


(Omnis) No—no—no—not a bit, Mt we'll 
Hake a barrel of gun potuder, and blow the bitches to 
Bell Come, Nick — take a chair, and ſit down 
be jolly, and never mind theſe things, vd lad. 


Gentlemen | to order, if you pleaſe—Sir-Tho- 
To all true 


hearts and ſound bottoms—come, gentlemen—to 


all true hearts and ſound bottoms—puſh about the 


bottle—Mr. Dee is the toaſt gone round ?— 


alſs well. — +) 
Mr. Nicholas Ra Ba ſentiment, — 


| May Sir Thomas Squirt's bottom be as ſound as 


His heart is true.— - 
Well done, Nick / O rare Nick /—I told you we 


ſhould have ſome fun when Flagon came.— 
Gentlemen, charge.— Charge, gentlemen — Mr. 
Deputy, ſee they are all bumpers. Sir Andrew 
Beſi.— your ſentiment. — May the enemies of Old 
England never enjoy beef nor claret.— 
Come, gentlemen, mind the toaſt Mr. Preſi- 
dent! Mr. Preſident ! Mr. Preſident | (omni 
hear him] hear him !——Mr. Samuel Frothy has 
baulked his glaſs——Waiter ! Waitor ! Waitor ! 


bring him a pint tumbler —charge him a bum- 


per by G—, Mr. Preſident, he can't ſwallow ita 
give him ſome ſalt and water pour it down him 


pour it down him—d—n him, we'll (will the 
.raſcal and bring him to his ſenſes. — 


Mr. Prezziden—W hat's your ' pleaſure, my 
lord ?—never mine zennimens, nor nor- nor 
tom of any line lexx drink like devils— with all 
0 «tha a a huzza | huzza H 
here's 
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here's d nation ſeize the ffincher-Huzza f huzza! 


—“ keep it up, huz za. | | 
Mr. Prefident ! Mr. Prefident !—filence |-—. 
ſilence !—to order Sam Flirt ſays we ought to 
keep to order, and go on with the regular toalts— 
(half the company immediately cry)—ſend him to Co- 
ventry, for dictating to the preſident - to Coven- | 
try! to Coventry !—(the other half oppoſe it)—no! 
no l- no !—we ought. to keep to order to 
ventry ! to Coventry |——no!—no !—no !—Mr. 
| Prefident ! why don't you call to order ?—ſilence ! 
gentlemen—ſilence! gentlemen—(zhe tobale calling 
all the while differently.) —To Coventry no Co- 
ventry Ito Coventry l ne Coventry - no 
7 no !—no !—to Coventry no Ino 1—no !—to 
5 Coventry ! to Coventry !—no !—toſs him in a 
blanket ! no blanket !—a blanket ! huzza, a blan- 
ket! to order to order !—Mr. Preſident ! for 
ſhame ! call to order—ſilence l ſilence ! ſilence 
dn you altogether for a parcel of devils! to 
order! to order !—no blanket Ino blanket !—a 
blanket no blanket the opponents riſing fur ion 
ly, and marſhalling according to their different apini- 
ons upon this weighty matter, continue the upruar. 
No blariket Ia blanket no blanket Ia blanket! 
— (omnts) huzza! huzza! huzza! | 
(The NO BLANKETS, at one determined lunge, 
overſetting the tables, battles and glaſſes, full in the 
face of the BLANKETS, the latter are obliged is 
retreat in the utmaſt confuſion, and poor Sam. Flirt 
eſcapes a baſting, which would have laid him up for. 
a month, the miſerable victim of their rage and A. 
traction.) | [ Exeunt omnis. 
— Now this, among the Choice Spirits, is being 
d—d jolly—develiſh 2 uch riots are revered, 
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remembered, and boaſted of, as the moſt honour- 
able, the moſt exquiſite, and the moſt glorious 
ſpecies of felicity, that mortality can poſſibly en- 
joy.---Pray, Mr. Reader, if your delicacy ſhould 
be ſhocked at this picture, or any other I may 


draw, let your diſguſt and averſion light where 
they ought.---As a faithful biographer, I am oblig- 
ed te exhibit. the actions and the oratory of my 


HEROES. Ad ans F 

It is neceſſary, a young hunter ſhould, firſt of 
all, examine the nature of bogs and quickſands, in 
order to avoid them : otherwiſe, in the fury of the 


chace, he may be overwhelmed in filth and naſti- 
neſs, and learn prudence by experience, when, 


alas! it is too late to rEpent ! | 


CH AP. XIV. 


Tur next, upon my liſt of dhinctions, are a 
ſet of sAD FELLOWSs.---They are always whin- 
ing, and repining- The world is a bad woilg--- 


a wicked world---nothing in it but wreichedneſs 


and miſery-----Therefore they, with wonderful 
ſanctity, negle& their duties in this life, in order 


to provide for another. 


I remember ſeeing a brawny fellow ſtanding 
with his arms acroſs---his ſhirt ſleeves, which 
were the colour of a coalheaver's frock, were 
rolled above his elbows---he had on a leathern 
apron, tied round his waiſt---his breeches, which 
ſeemed to be compoſed of greaſe and tallow, were, 
for the want of good bracing, ſlipped ſomewhat 


beneath his hips---his ſtockings were about his 


heels, and his ſhoes unbuckled---he had a tankard 


of ale in his hand, which he kept there for a cons 
ſiderable 


\ 


K 
ſiderable time: ſwearing all the while, to a ſet of 
his companions, exactly like himſelf, that there 
never would be any good doings in old England, ſo 
long as bribery and corruption flouriſhed in the 
land; and that honeſt men, like himſelf and his 


comrades, were forced to gain their bread by the 


ſweat of their brows,--- | 

Now, ſays he, if I were Ling, I would quit 
thoſe finical macaroni ſcoundrels, and get among a 
ſet of honeſt blackſmiths and bᷣraſi-founders. Wed 
ſet the folks all to rights, I warrant you. D- n 
me—no flinching—no—no—no—by G— hey 
What think'ſt, my lad vwwax—Here's confuſion 
ſeize all raſcals, ſays old Jack — Fey 

I was very much diverted with this unintelligi- 
ble jargon, but more with the title theſe fellows 
bear.--- | 

They are called SL1NG-DISMALS. 

Whether this epithet is derived from their ſling- 
ing a large hammer upon an anvil, which is dif- 
mal enough; or from their manner of ſpending, 
what amongſt them is called Saint Monday, drink- 
ing and talking politics, as deſcribed above, I will; 
with all due ſubmiſſion, leave it to the learned to 
determine. All I mean by introducing the ſtory, 
is, that I think, either from the ſenſe of the 
phraſe, the ſound, or ſomething or other that tic- 
kles my ear, it is an excellent badge to fix upon 
theſe cou PLAIN ERS in ſociety, who, without 
the leaſt power to make things better than they 
are, will ever be endeavouring, by their canting 
and brawling, to make them worſe. 3 

There are many ſorts of /ling-diſmals to be met 
with in ſociety, who ſeem to have no other bui- 
nefs upon earth, but to plague you with their do- 

5 0 2 -» © meftic 
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meſtic grievances, the public errors, or the care 
which you ought to take of your poor ſouls, 

Jo enumerate a few of them, will be quite ſuf- 
ficient to lead the reader into a perfect an 
of the reſt. 

When ever you obſerve a man ſitting in the cor- 

ner of a room, beating the devil's tattoo; which is 
done by tabouring the heel, in a kind of quick con- 
vulſive motion, upon the floor; or with the fin- 
gers of the right hand, imitating a drum, upon the 
table, to the great annoyance, and diſcompoſure of 
the company, you may be aſſured he is a ſing 
and that he is poſſeſſed with the Horrors, and the 
blue devils, in a very high degree. | 

Enquire into the character of ſuch a being, and 
you will find him, either an unfortunate Projector, 
a feeble politician, a furious patriot, a diſcarded 
ſycophant, a broken gambler, a forſaken lover, a 
vile fanatic, or an idle-headed, ſtupid, fooliſh fel- 
low, who has brought himſelf, and perhaps his 
family, into poverty and contempt, by his extra- 
vagance; and a ſupine, dozing kind of indolence, 
which lulls him and his faculties totally to ſleep- 
while with alittle induſtry and precaution, he might 
recover his affairs, and live as happy as any man 
in England.--- W 

Sometimes, indeed, the really unfortunate, and 
diſtreſſed, appear like /lings ; 4 — it is eaſy to 
diſcern the difference between the lazy, drowzy, 
lownging, querulovs deportment of the latter, and 
the ſilent, forlorn, buſy, half-concealed diſtes ed 
on of the unhappy. 

\ Thoſe, who, after having uſed every effort to 
ſtem. the baleful torrent of misfortune, are, note 
withſtanding, plunged into inevitable ruin, will ene 
deavour, when they mix in company, to conceal 


the 
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the ſtate of their affairs; to brighten up their mi- 


ſery, and forget it for a time: but the fhing -A 
mals, upon ſuch occaſions, if they can ſhake off 
the horrors, are loud in their own' pratle, and vi- 
rulerit in the condemnation of Providence, their 
evil flars, and the perfidy and ingratitude of man- 
kind, who can, with ſo much indifference, "ſmile 
at their diſaſters, and pay not the leaſt regard to 
their merit and capacity. FO} 
Pray, heav'ns! this ſentiment may not come 
home to myſelf at laſt. — LI 
—Let us caft a ſhade over it, for the prefent, 
however, or we ſhall never be able to proceed. 


C H A P. XV. 


* 


8 O much for my jolly fellows, and my ſad fel- 


lows ; alias SLIN G-DISMALS :—now for my third, 
and laſt diſtinction. „ {5:44 
L was told, yeſterday, by a profound philoſo- 


pher, and a critic, that every production of genius, 


which might expect to be handed down. to poſte- 
rity, ſhould have a beginning, a middle, and an 
end — Therefore, you will be pleaſed to take no- 

tice, how cleverly I am availing myſelf of this in- 
telligence; and how deſirous I am, that your 
ſons, and your daughters, nay, your grand-ſons, 
and grand-daughters, ſhould peruſe theſe my works 
For by placing my jolly fellows in the beginning, 
my /ling-diſmals in the middle, and my next fel- 
lows (for whom J have not yet thought of a name) 
in the rear, we ſhall be ſure to proceed accosdimg 
to the exact rules of criticiſm ;—and, what ig more 
deſirable, we ſhall avoid the curſed /quibs and back» 


rappers, 
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rapper, which are miſchievouſly flung after thoſe 
i x ; who preſume to ſoar above ſuch noiſy meteors,' and 
who are raſh enough not to pay the leaſt rogues to 
a! the aforeſaid. important points. 
| Notwithſtanding all the irony and ridicule, which 
Lave been, indiſcriminately, thrown, not only upon 
( the vices and follies of mankind, but upon human 
nature itſelf ; yet it is evident, that the mind is 
capable of acquiring aſtoniſhing perfections, by 
thoſe who correct the prejudices of education, and 
make uſe of all the reaſon, which the DEIT v has 
thought fit to beſtow upon them, unbiaſſed by cuſ- 
tom.or habit, in ſearching boldly into the nature 
and true ſtate of their exiſtence—but for the pur- 
poſe, ONLY, of acting properly in it. 

This, our third, and laſt method of ſubduing 
the ills of this life, will certainly be rational; and 
extremely conducive towards accompliſhing the 
end propoſed. — 

Here is a fund of amuſement, ſufficient to en- 
gage the affections; and make life agreeable, and 
*happy.—We ſhall find no occaſion, under his 
procedure, to have recourſe to the jolly fellows for 
enjoyments, nor to the /ing-diſmals for comfort; — 
but, paſſing on without the aid of either, we may 
laugh at, and pity the folly of both ;—and enjoy 
that ſerene, ſpotleſs, even, uninterrupted courſe 
of felicity, which is diſcoverable only among the 
* VIRTVOUS and the GOOD. 
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1s Wrnetimes perceive in myſelf, a willingleſs to 
check this tendency of falling into religious mat- 
ters, 


1 1 


ters, as TubjeQs of too grave a texture for a Tri- 


fer; but, when upon mature reflection, I cannot 


but own, that our happineſs, even in this life, de- 
pends ſo much upon the ſerious conſideration of the 


ſtate we are placed in, I hope the pious reader will 


look upon the attempt, as an affair of too much 
conſequence to be truſted ſolely to the management 
of the Elec, and that, in this caſe, what is one 
man's concern, is certainly every body's buſineſs. 

What I would wiſh to have underſtood by the 
prejudices of education, mentioned in the laſt chap- 
ter, are only ſuch methods which are made uſe of 
by pedagog ues and paſtors, to teach the young mind 
to tremble at, and avoid, the very thought of the 
Dir v, who is confidered as a vengeful power, 
that puniſhes the weakneſs of nature, with the 
rigour of a dreadful tyrant 3 while the examinati- 
on of his works, difcover him all-amiable, and 
lovely te ehe!“ 7 OR Rr umi 

It is evident, that thoſe who place all their me- 
rit, in the punQual obſervance of particular rites 
and ceremonies, too tedious and trifling to enume- 
rate, nave a very imperfe& idea of the Gop they 
ſerve. —He is a mixture of---they know not what: 
—a fearful and tremendous power, with a-rod, 
and a cat o nine tails, ready to flagellate, to burn, 
to ſuſſfocate, "ond nere Neem 

It is certain, that the bulk of your regular and 
conſtant devotees - pray, and figh, and ſob but 
it is all wind, which goeth where it liſteth, and is 
never heard of afterwards. —They ſpeak the words 
of the Lord, but caſt a ſhade over his precepts; 
and believe they are very devout, when, at the 
ſame time, they do not, in reality, trouble their 
heads about the matter. * n 


— 
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As to the reſt, who enter heartily into | the af- 


fair, the poor creatures are filled with ſuch terri- 


ble apprehenſions, that they become fit for nothing 
in this world and, therefore, they often take 
themſelves out of it in a very aun and engaging 

anner. 4 

In the next place, what I mean by. a man's 
making uſe of the reaſon which the DIT has 
thought proper to beſtow upon him, in ſearching 
boldly into the nature and true ſtate of his exiſt- 
ence, is nothing more, than, by examining the 
earth, and the production of it; together with the 
placets, &c. he will be convinced that there is g 
God, whom he ought to adore; and a very little 
inſpeRien will prove to him, that he owes particu- 


lar duties to ſociety, which, if he fails in, * for- 
feits the protection of his creator. 


Now this is the LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 
' here needs no myſteries, to perplex, or enforce cur 
duty.—One mars faithful ſervices, from ſelf- con- 
viction, are worth a. hundred and fifty thouſand 


flaviſh rites and ceremonies, which are neither un- 


derſtood, nor inwardly reyered ;---but, like the 
mock ſhows, and mimic-majeſty, of a lord-may- 
or's day, are executed without emotion, or ſecret= 
ly laughed at and deſpiſed... | 

9 the ſancti fied mortals, Who make a clonal of 
religion, and their ſtriQ; compliance with the ri- 
tuals of the church, in order the better to impoſe 
upon the credulity of mankind, anſwer ſor theſe 
reflections :- Wherein, I only mean to pay my 


deyoirs to the rectitude of the heart, diveſted of 


every other conſideration.- But, perchance, ſhould 


- Certain ſing-diſmals, preſume to charge me with a 


vicious inclination, to aboliſh all order and diſtine- 
tion in the land, I deſire of you, gentle reader, that 
Ys ou 
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will inform theſe pious promoters of tinſel 229 
geld. ringe, which they make uſe of, to cover a, 
multitude of fins, that I honour my country, her 
laws, and religion ;---but that I would not have 
the meer formalities and parade of devotion, pals. 
for true zeal and genuine virtue; and that, from 
henceforth, we are determined to prove every 
man's faith by his actions only. 1 


CHAP. xVII. 


Tun E perfection of the human mind, ths 
been carried to an amazing height, by thoſe ge- 
nuine philoſophers, who have made the exiſtence - 
of a Dzir v, a ſettled principle in theif reſeatth- 
es; and have built upon this ſtaple foundation, all 
their fine, and dileQable fyſtems, which, whether 
true or falſe, are the rational amuſements of the 
recluſe, and ſhew to what a wonderful ſtreteh G 
power and glory, the exquiſite imagination of A 


ſound moraliſt will expand. 


On the other hand, it is lamentable to behold 


what mighty errors, and abſurdities, thoſe wretch- 
ed philoſophers have ſplit upon, who, from grids 
culous defire, only, to be fingular, and to-furp#ize 
their fellow creatures, have vainly, and witkedly 
attempted to impoſe upon themſelves, and their 
followers, by caſting off the remoteſt idea f A 
Go READ, and, impudently, preſuming —_ 
the he to their moſt blunted ſenſs. 
Theſe deteſted Sling-diſmals, with the help of 
a little ſophiſtry, and ſome ſeeming plauſibility in 
their arguments, have had the —_—_ to inſmu- 
ate, that the aſtoniſhing, and regular ſtructurs of 
the univerſe, with its appendages; as well as the 
admirable, and minute diſtribution of the ſeveral 


Ds powers 


* 
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originated in meer CHANCE; without the inter- 
poſition of an omnipotent Finsr Cavs, to ſet 
them, or continue them in motion. . 

Whether the mind of man, from a rational pur- 
ſuit of virtue, arrives to a ſtupendous ſummit of 
perfeQtion, or, on the contrary, from an obliquity, 
in its'determinations, falls into a dreadful abyſs of 
folly and preſumption, the caſe is the ſame, with 
reſpe& to the dignity of human nature, which I 
would wiſh to aſſert; and which difcovers itſelf, 
not only among the vaſt variety of improvements, 
made in the ſeveral branches of literature, eſpeci- 
ally aſtronomy ; but, even, in the wit, and vivaci- 
ty, obſervable in the works of thoſe unhappy crea- 
tures, who, influenced by the common plague: of 
. propagating novelties, make a vile uſe of their ta- 
lents; but who, at the ſame time, ſtand as melan- 
choly inſtances, proving the faculties of man, ca- 
pable, upon a proper foundation, of carrying him 
to an Moines degree of elevation. 


k "x8 0 H A P. XVIII. 
Te Ae help ied at thoſe Satirifts hi? 
after having ſcourged the vices and follies of man- 
kind, fall, . horribly, upon human nature itſelf.--- 
What ſignifies blaming a wretched being, for 
crimes and miſdemeanors, which, according to theſe 
gentlemen, are the neceſſary coiſeguithees/ of the 
very ptinciples of his conſtruction; and which muſt 
inevitably prevent him from being a bit better than 
a brute? 

It may be well indeed, frequently to put us in 
mind that we are mortal---very periſhabl—_ 


powers that compoſe the human frame, might 3 
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that the extent of all our knowledge, is nothing i in- 

compariſon with the idea we may acquire of the 
Divine attributes ;---but, though this is extremely 
proper, when inforced in order to check our vani- | 


ty, yet it is diſguſtful, and obſcene, when produc- - 


ed for no other purpoſe than to debaſe the human 
intelle&; and cauſe us to be more groveling, and 
degenerate, than we are apt to make ourſelves, 

The very reaſon for ſatiriſing the actions of man, 
amounts to nothing more, than a tacit acknowledge · 
ment, that he ĩs capable of ſomething praiſeworthy, 
or great and noble in his deportment.--- 

Would you whip the Herſe becauſe he cannot 
ſpeak ?---or ſcourge the As becauſe. it is impoſſible 
he ſhould ever be fit for any thing but to carry 
burthens? 

Jam afraid indeed, it is but too true, that we 
are not quite ſo ſablime i in our natures, as a great 
genius (who is himſelf a glorious inſtance of the 
ſtrength and perfection of the human faculties) 
would have us. 5 
There is hardly any thing ſo perfect under the 
ſun, or a being fo exalted, as to be virtuous meerly 
for virtue's ſake; without any collateral motive 
Either he is too proud to do a mean action; or too 
fearful, from a juſt apprehenſion of the DI x, to 
diſobey him. --Fis intereſt prompts him to be good, 
&c.- But ſtill this is virtue; 5 and all that the hu⸗ 
man race can aſpire to. 

The common method among moraliſts lerept 
that great man © whom virtue could pleaſe by her: 


native dignity”) of ſubduing one vice by another,. 6 


is very neceſſary to enforce, at leaſt-among the ge 


nerality of mankind, who are too much engaged in 


the world to be affected by the refined ſpeculations,. 
of a Tn and an immaculate pkileſopher. 
Lam 
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T am exceedingly apprehenſive, we ſhall cloves 
be obliged to have recourſe to the ſtale maxim, of 
aboliſhing meanneſs, enyy, jealouſy, cowardice, and 
a long train of imperfections by PrIDE.; 

Say that this pride is a. virtue---but ſtill it is 
pride---and not that abſtracted, ſpotleſs, precious, 
jewel, which ſhines from its own luſtre ; and, like 
the ſun, caſts a brilliancy on all around, without 
any borrowed rays. to keep its pawers.in. motion. 

We muſt ſet the paſſions at war, in, order to 
produce a charatter---and if you would launch out 
of the common herd of thoſe drowſy fellows, who. 
may ſcarcely be ſaid. to breathe away their exiſt- 
ence, it is neceſſary, that this pride, or emulation, 
like a Drill-Serjeant, ſhould exerciſe the affections 
in ſuch a manner, that courage, fear, rage, pity, 

joy, grief, &c. may be brought, by ſtrict and ſe- 
vere diſcipline, to act as antidotes-»-the. one urg- 
ing, reſtraining, inflaming, and ſoftening the other, 
until, by a proper mixture of the whole, you pro- 
duce the accompliſhed man. fit to be a king, a (aun · 
ſeller, a warrior, a /lateſman, or a FRIEND. — 

You muſt make a modeſt creature think himſelf 
of conſequence, before he will, attempt great acti- 
ons; or be of any uſe to ſociety. --- You muſt treat 
him, for inſtance, as a judicious; mother does her 
darling ſon, who, after having carefully obſerved, 
him guilty of many filthy tricks, too tedious, in 
this place, to deſcribe, ſhe tells him that he is a 
MAN=--bids him hold up his head, and act like a 
gentleman---upon which the little fellow ſtruts and 
looks fierce---and will not ſuffer the ceconomy . of 


His breeches to be diſturbed for two or three days 


together. . 
There is a great deal of management neceſſary 

in * affairs.— but we wil quit them for the prog 

er | | tz 
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ſent 3 and go on, proving by facts, that the mind 

of man has perſections in it, worthy. to de noticed, 
and drawn forth, for the inſpection, W 
ment, of all 1 whatſoever. 


CHAP. XIX. | 8 


I MUST beg the inde patience 6 4 ale 
time · during which I defire; leave to be ſerious, 
and, for the honour of my ſpecies, exhibit ſome 
excellent qualities in human nature, which are 
only obſcured by a raſcally ſet of frailties, inadver- 
tencies, overſights, and, follies ; that I intend, for 
the future, to laugh at, and ſport witk; in order 
the better to catch the attention of thoſe, who, to 
my great ſorrow, and the diſcomfiture of ablet 
pens, will not ſuffer themſelves to be preached to 
nor bear the lighteſt touch, of a medical hand, 
upon their ſore places, but what «tickles, and is 
* under the article of amuſement. 
There is ſorne one good quality in almoſt very 
man, that diſtinguiſhes his character; and which; 
if he would not ſuffer to: hes dormant,” but: 4 
it into action, would be of infinite uſe to ſociety. 
The ſimple; ſhall poſſeſs a goodneſs' of heart; 
that ſhall make the witty, and ſatirical ſigh. You 
may obſerve a probity in a clown, that would do 
honour to a king.---And I have known a groſs, 
abrupt, ignorant fellow, to be moved by a com- 
paſſion for the diſtreſſed, who haue, accidentally, 
fallen under his protection, that would be a fes> 
ther in the cap of the moſt ſublime mor 90 
create in the breaſt of his pupil. | 
The ſeeds of virtue, like the ſeeds of a 3 
ble, ſeem to be planted in us by nature, upon a 
filthy, 
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filthy, degenerate ſoil; uhich throws up, with the 
ſhoots of the genuine plant, a multiplicity of weeds, 


that are too apt to e and e e en 
betters. 

Look at a gay ene nem ki fel 
tions, which, perhaps, were-never moved before, 
are caught by a dreadful ſcene of calamity.---Ob- 
ſerve how his little heart beats to the tune of ſor- 


row---how the plumes wither upon his forehead-=- 
and how his delicate perſon - his embroidered coat 


his lady's ſilken tinſelled waiſtcoat--And his 


oven dearer, painted, ſattin drawers (thoſe ene- 


mies to thought and reflection) all, all combine in 
ſincere, and honeſt wiſhes, to relieve the wretchs 


88 before them.: rt 


Who then can blame nature hy are 150 


ber glorious emotions cultivated and always kept 


in view ?---She' has done her part---It-1s your fault 
if you forget ber---And it ſhall' be mine too, if I 
do not, with an alert and a merry rod, whip thoſe 
baubles, trinkets, and trifles, that ſtand in her 
way, and moſt — e ber ag nh 
tion, — > 73; r 


Take notice ry 4 whole company | of ,rogeed; | 


whom: you know, in their dealings, to be ſuch-<- 
what teal, though tranſitory indignation, will 
ariſe in their breaſts, at the ſudden diſcovery of 
a piece of knevery, Which does not affect them · 


ſelves! 1 4 8 017: Aro] 


What pa ins tben mull it colt ai many! to make 
bimſelf a villain, when honeſty appears to him in 
o amiable a light, that while his acquired and 


falſe appetites are aſleep, he ſhudders at the meet 


idea of thoſe crimes which he daily commits, and 
. nature ſtruggles to "ny but in vain |--- 
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Obſerve a large aſſembly of different characters 
where the effects of liquor have taken off the-dif- 
guiſe, and nature operates without reſtraint. 
What noble ſentiments will appear among the 
thoughtleſs, the giddy, and the abandoned = 
How will they glory, and ſwagger in the delights 
of benevolence l and boaſt of their unalterable de- 
termination to take the _ univerſe under their pro- 
tection, and chaſe every mean, and villanous 
principle from the face of the earth. 

Inſpired by the juice of the grape, the miſer 
ſhall appear generous to mankind, and the * 
thrope grow enamoured of his ſpecies. 

The vile fycophant indeed (that ſmiling, FR 
cable villain) who keeps on the diſguiſe while ſo+ 
ber, when drunk ſhall throw it off---and, by: tis 
inſolence and ill manners, diſcover to ſociety, that 
rectitude and honour are implanted in us by nay 
ture; but that, by acquired crimes, and vicious 
debe e this deteſted wretch becomes . 
grace to the communiiy. 

How gentle, how ſoft nd delicate, are ds 
Fair !---Heaven ſeems to be confined within theig 
breaſts, and all. the virtues encloſed about theit 
hearts !---What has nature done here?-;-Why do 
they ſhudder at the inſinuation of à fault, and 
fall into hyſterics at the death of a fly. ?---Qh-1-nas 
ture---thou ſupreme goddeſs---to thee I will bend 
---and own this---this is thy great work r- BM] 
what ſhall we fay to the peryerſe qualities which 
are infuſed, by cuſtoms and falſe habits, into theſe 
angelic creatures? Why do they ſcold How 
can they frown [---pſhaw---ſay no more. 

Love !---but it is impoſſible to paint thy powers 
over the human breaſt ; or to admire ſufhiciently 
the ineffable GooODNEss of the great Gov that 
g made 
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made us, who could fo forcibly indicate (if we 

be allowed the expreſſion) his extatic delight 
in the focial virtues. —— 

Why does the foul fly out at the fi iht of the 
beloved object? hence comes all thoſe fears for 
its ſafety ?---and how are we to account for the 
myſtetious raptures, when the /7 ifeblood GRIEF on 
ee verge of expiration —— 

Theſe violent emotions, wherein the aFeRions 
are hurried into enjoyments, beyond the limits of 
reſtraint, appear, in .my humble opinion, emble- 
matical of thoſe unutterable tranſports, which are 
in ſtore for us, and which we ſhall receive, with- 
out the perplexing conſequences in ſuch caſes uſu- 
ally annexed to all ſublunary pleaſures. | 
The vir tuoſo, who delights himſelf, ſo extrava- 
gantly, in the contemplation of a butterfly, might, 
with the ſame powers and application, place his 
affections upon more uſeful ſtudies, and grow 
fomewhat beneficial to ſociety. 

Nature is ever urging us to ſome point, in or- 
ger to diſtinguiſh our faculties—though, from ill 
taſte, wrong judgment, or bad inclinations, we 
frequently mifs it ; and vainly wander among the 
dregs of - ſcience, the baubles of faſhion, the irk- 
forme fooleries of diſſipation ; of the dreadful ty- 
ranny of crimes too abominable to enumerate. 
Phe polite and gay, who ſeem to think of no- 
thing but how to kill time, diſtinguiſh their falſe 
motions of rectitude, by ſpitting a man, as a French- 
man would a frog, who ſhould dare to infinuate, 
they are not men of ri? honour - and not with- 
ſtanding our fine gentlemen, make a joke of religion 
and virtue, and are generally incapable of produc- 

one worthy action during the whole courſe of 

[qo lives, yet they will not ſuffer the l to be 
kth hs 
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given them by a - monarch, without reſenting the 
indignity at the riſk of their lives.— 

There is a ſomething here, but it is a ſtrange 
ſomething, which diſcovers the univerfal adorati- 
on paid, by all degrees of animals (even the moſt 
pernicious and contemptible) to the perfections of 
human nature: and altho the principal part of 
mankind loſe the way to theſe divine accompliſh- 
ments, yet all would willingly be thought to be 
right, while none will ſuffer themſelves to be di- 
rected. S lad 8 | 

In ſhort, were the inhabitants of the whole 
earth to be brought together, and could the eye 


of a judge extend its penetration ſo far, as to 


4 


examine into their principles, and opinions; it is 
evident, from the above imperfe& ſketches, and, 
eſpecially from every man's own obſervation, that 
they would, not only all endeavour to conceal their 
crimes, but, with one voice, loudly and ſmcerely 
ſing the praiſes of virtue, in oppoſition to the a 
lurements of vice; and ſcorn: the name of 
a fin, which they have been guilty of during the 
whole courſe of their lives.. WERE 
— Thus the dignity of human nature, which 
every individual has the power, in his own per- 
ſon and conduct, to maintain, againſt the whole 
crew of cavilliers, receives the unanimous conſent 
of mun kin. f v3.1 
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I N order. to bring the moral of theſe oblervati- 


ons, upon the dignity. of human nature, home to 
ourſelves ; and to make mankind ealy and happy 
7 : » mm 
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in their ſituation; as well as to expoſe the folly and 
preſumption of thoſe wretched fling diſmals, who 
impudently affect to charge their own blunders and 
abſurdities upon the Dir v; ſuppoſe we raiſe a 
nic, by the inconteſtible powers of fancy, ' fo far 

above the atmoſphere of the world he deſpiſeth, 
that he may be able to obſerve its motions, and to 
give a full ſwing to his divine contemplations upon 
the matter. 

eee eee ſunſhine, he will be- 
hold the earth, as a ball, involved in its vapours, 
juſt like the appearance of a populous town, co- 

_ vered with its ſmoke ; which, at a diſtance, very 

Mp much reſembles the thick clouds that, in rainy 

= weather, overſhadow the face of nature.--- 

_—_— He will, like the ſtupid ſhepherd, gaze with 

—_ aſtoniſhment at the phenomenon ; and wonder how 

1 it is poſſible for living creatures to abide in ſuch a 

1 gloomy, diſmal, and an offenſive region. But, 
WT at the ſame time, he amuſes himſelf with theſe; or 

1 ſuch like exquiſite refſections, he will forget that 

Ve were, by nature, formed for the ſpot we exiſt 

1 in -that we could not poſſibly exiſt any where 

elſe---that in the midſt of the moſt dreadful fogs 
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and to comfort ourſelves - withal---that we have 


5 — 
* 


naſtineſs, which terrifies this exalted ſpectator, 
we frequently enjoy a ſerene atmoſphere, and a 


clear IKy---at which times we can dance and ſkip, | 
laugh 


Wi. employments, and entertainments ſuited to our 
| 4G | condition---that we can purſue the joyful chace, 
=_ and exhilarating bottle, with moderation---that we 
=_ can contemplate the works of Gop ; and ſport, 
1 * with the inclemencies of the moſt barren, and in- 
1 ſipid ſeaſons of the year. 
6 ] 1 That, in the midſt of all our ſeeming filth and 


and damps, we have fires to chace them away; 
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laugh and ſing---and make merry with our qynic, 
who, we will 2 by this time, is tortured 
to death with the plagues that ſurround him. and 
who, like a fiſh-out of water, is expiring at 
every gaſp---and unleſs, by an unmerited ſtretch 
of our benevolence, we ſhould c ondeſcend to pull 
down this luckleſs adventurer, into the place which 
was allotted to him; we ſhall have the painful 
opportunity, of beholding him wither, dry, bake, 
burn, ſtarve, ſhrink, and diminiſh ; until, by the 
expreſs laws of gravity, in theſe caſes amply pro- 
vided for, he tumbles upon the earth, from whence 
he came---a bag of ſplinters---a raw head and bloody 
bones---a Will with a wiſp---a jack in a lanthorn 
---fit only to frighten women and children or to 
be thrown with his accompaniments into ſome re- 
mote charnel-houſe, as the ud relicts wel 2 
MAD MAN and a FOOL. 
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I HAVE been thinking, that there is fomething 
very whimſical, and ridiculous, in the ſituation of 
an Author. He appears chargeable with pride, in 
an amazing degree, for preſuming to dictate to 
thoſe, who, perhaps, may be much better and 
wiſer than himſelf. He ſeems likewiſe to draw 
himſelf into a diſagreeable predicament, with re- 
ſpect to the conduct of his own life.---For it would 
appear extremely odd, to. find the Author acting 
like a fool and a profligate, while he 1s W the 
follies and vices of his cotemporaries. 

Now this is a matter I would wiſh to ſettle with: N 
my readers before I proceed any farther in this 
buſineſs, 

As.” 


Sets upon his hobby-horſe, and © begs leave 0 
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As it is impoſſible for a man to act * perfebuj 
as be can think---the cool deliberations of the 


head, being of a different ſpecies from the in- 
flamed emotions of the heart, we muſt endeavour 


to ſet the man and his writings, or at leaſt the 
title of them, at a proper diſtance from each other: 


Me muſt conſider them as two diſtinct perſon- 


ages: And while you are reading the 'TRIFLER; 
I muſt beg of you to underſtand him as an in- 
babitant of the moon; with whom TI have nothnig 
more to do, than to correct him if he ſhould pre- 
tend to diſturb the public peace, or blaſpheme the 
Derr v. 

As to anz thing elſe, let him affect to be ever 
ſo wiſe, or as fond of himſelf as he pleaſes, it is 
nothing to me.—Let him talk of taverns, and 
lords, and dukes, and routs, and drums, aud hur- 
ricanes—of flying through the regions of the air 
diſputing with the gods, or kiſſing the goddefſes— 
it is not to be ſuppoſed that I, who am a heavy 
fat fellow, could actually be engaged in ſuch ex- 


ploits as theſe | 


"Tis true, this Trifler hath, as it were, taken 
poſſeſſion of my body: for you perceive I ſpeak 
of him, or for him, in my own perſon ;—yet 
very few of his actions would, upon examination, 
bear an exact reſemblance to mine; although 


there might be ſomething of a ikeneſs | in many 


of them. 


However, if this diſtinction ſhould be thought | 


ſomewhat ſophiſtical, and my readers -will not 
admit of it, ſuppoſe we come to a compromiſe, 

I will, by theſe preſents, be anſwerable for eve- 
ry part of his conduct, excepting, only, when he 
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7 be facetious, or talks of laſhing the follies of the 
_ age with an alert, and a merry rod ;” or when 
ur he appears proud and ſaucy; and ſwaggers and 
e bullies like a bumbailiff.—In theſe caſes I declare 
iT I will not acknowledge him— and as he is rather 
N= inclined to fancy himſelf a fine fellow, upon. ma- 
Ry ny occaſions, I hope the indignant rener wall 


bear with his infirmity. 


® + 
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Ir has been frequently urged, with much ex- 
ultation, that the /cribblers who raiſe ſuch a cla- 
mour againſt the profligateneſs, and degeneracy 
of the preſent times, act inconſiſtently, and with- 
out the leaſt knowledge of the ſtate of mankind, 
from time immemorial to the preſent æra. 

There are deciſſve gentlemen, who ſettle matters 
by the lump: who aſſert, poſitively, that though 
the manners and cuſtoms of a country may vary 
ik at different periods, yet men being at all times 
et compoſed of the ſame materials, their vices will 
ever be equally indulged. 
zh From hence they decide a queſtion which I 

think would do very well for the Robin-hood So- 


As! 


wo ciety—viz.—Whether the writers, in all ages, up- 
ht on the profligateneſs of manners, have not been of 
of any ſervice to the world ? 

. I ſhould not think this matter, which with me 
1 will hardly bear an argument, of any conſequence 


be to that illuſtrious body, were it not for the pg» 
ſitive determination of certain dogmatiſts, againſt 
be the efforts of the pen.---For, to the great com- 

fort and fatisfaction of the abandoned, they inſi- 


nuate 
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nuate that it is impoſſible for us to improve in 
virtue; and, in order to encourage us in our 
vices, they tell us, that the moſt famous amo 
the ancients, whoſe writings have filled the world 
with their renown, were, in their own perſons 
and conduct, actuated by the moſt ſordid of the 
human paſſions. 

Speciouſneſs, and plauſibility, have a vaſt effect 
in controverſy, and render argumentation eternal 
and indefinite. 

As I am always ready to ſhift any thing, that 
carries the leaſt appearance of a diſpute, from my 
own ſhoulders, upon thoſe of other people, and 
few are unwilling to undertake ſuch a taſk, I will 
beg leave to propoſe two more queſtions upon this 
occaſion, the determination of which will, I ap- 
prehend, ſet this affair in a clear light, and put 
an end to all farther cavilling about it. 

1. Whether ſuch deceitful arguments, as pal- 
pably tend to leſſen the reputation of ethics, may 
not debaſe the morals of mankind, and render the 
bad ſtill worſe ?—— 

2. Whether the writers of ſuch deluſive argu- 
ments, do not deſerve the PILLORY ? 
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Torn is individual, unchangeable---always 
the ſelf- fame, identical, peerleſs damſel. _ 

Vet what a fuſs there is about her! What 
pranks does ſhe not play !—Into what lurking 
holes and corners, does ſhe not oftentimes cy 
in order to elude our reſearches ! 
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Controverſy appears to me like a match at bids 
and ſeet. While the diſputants are ſcampering 
after TRUTH, ſhe, with all the eaſe imaginable, 
keeps out of ſight. Her ſucceſs is not. ſo much 
owing to her own aQivity or intention, as to the 
blind, furious, and ridiculous efforts of her pur- 
ſuers; who, inſtead of endeavouring to ſhare in 
her embraces, ſhe having beauty and fire enough 
to ſatisfy the univerſe, are continually kicking up 
one another's heels. Thus the young woman, 
who probably might not be a match for all of 
them, were they unanimous in their attempts to 
lay hold of her, yet, in conſequence of their jea- 
louſy and juſtlings, and the tricks, deceits, and 
violence they make uſe of, ſome running this way, 
and ſome running that way, to knock down the 
happy man, who ſeems to be the neareſt to her, 
ſhe wantons at a diſtance, without being under 
the neceſſity of making a ſingle ſhuffle to keep 
out of the way. 

The motive of the contention, f Le not to be 
ſo much a deſire of enjoying the lady in com- 
mon, as to prevent any individual from revelling 
in her charms.---Therefore it is no wonder that 
this pretty laſs, who is not over ſhy, but natu- 
rally laviſh of her favours, ſhould meet with fo 
little pleaſure and ſatisfa ion among her admirers, - 

It would be curious enough. to obſerve in what 
manner ſhe eludes the embraces of her pretended 
devotees, and the tricks they oftentimes play with | 
her when ſhe grows fond and amorous. | 

While the metaphyſicians are groping in the. 
dark, poring over groſs matter, which is all they 
can be in any, wiſe poſitive, about; yet fancying 
they are treating of immaterial beings, of angels 
and - miniſters of heaven; our aſpiring or 

ies 
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flies in an inſtant into the realms above, where ſhe 


is totally excluded from their ſight, and nothing 


but confuſion, uncertainty, cavilling, and diſap⸗ 


intments, are the reward of their labour. | 

On the other hand, while the profound Theolg- 
git are ſcampering over a vaſt and extenſive 
plain, tumbling headlong into bogs and quagmires, 
ſweating, and puffing, and ſtruggling, with all 
their might and main, to get a fight of her, be- 
hold our nymph, that unerring guide to happi- 
neſs, ſtanding like a finger · poſt, upon the moſt 


- conſpicuous part of the plain, directing the com- 
mon paſſengers to the ely/zum of eternity, to bliſs, 


felicity, and their Gop. 


This whimſical laſs, ſeems to make herſelf ex- 


tremely merry with the aſtronomers ; who although 
they are great favourites with her, yet ſhe does 
not treat them with the civility and reſpect they 
deſerve; for after having led them a tremendous 
dance among the planets, diſcovering to them, as 
they go, the wonderful works of heaven, 'in the 


regular motion of the ſpheres, ſhe drops them, in 
the midſt of her inſtructions, and leaves them up- 


on the confines of myriads of unknown worlds, 


bewildered, aſtoniſhed, and confounded ! 


While the legicians, the politicians, and the ma- 


| gicians ; together with the whole crew of thoſe 


grave, ploding, ſedate, ſyſtematical, determined 


reaſoners upon ſelf-evident principles, wreſt mat- 


ters ſo far from their plain and genuine meaning, 
and barricade themſelves up ſo ſtrongly with their 
learned deductions; and ſtalk along in a regular, 
awkward, and clumſy gait, kicking up the moſt 


confounded duſt that ever was beheld ; TRUurRK 
they” 


preſents herſelf, full in their front at every 


by the 
herſel; 
will n. 
filthy 
concei 
and fit 

— 
they v 
this ch 
them 
liſten t 
give th 
and th 
fools a1 
which 
flection 
centive: 


apprehe 
diſagree 
ſuring 6 
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they take, yet cannot they, for the life of them, 
ſee her, nor once feel the benefit of her company, 
during the whole courſe of their tedious and un- 
profitable journey. 
In the courts of law, this favourite of the vir- 
tuous, ſtands like juſtice with a pair of ſcales, 
ſmiling at the wranglers below, — While they are 
quibbling about a parcel of inſignificant terms, in 
order to conceal her from their view, ſhe ſtares in 
thoſe faces which ſhe cannot abaſh, and ſtrives to 
be enjoyed, but in vain! | 
Of all men ſhe ſeems to deal the moſt unfairly 
by the phyſicians : For ſooner than ſhe will ſuffer 
herſelf to be ſeen too much by the faculty, ſhe 
will not ſcruple to ſecrete herſelf among the moſt 
filthy paſſages, bye-lanes, and crannies, you can 
conceive ; where, with all their ſkill, gravity, 
and fineſſe, they can make nothing at all of her. 
—Well might it be for the married ladies, if 
they would but regard the friendly admonitions of 
this charming divinity.—At the ſame time ſhe tells 
them that they are handſome, if they would only 
liſten to certain hints, which ſhe-is ever ready to 
give them, about forwardneſs, pee viſhneſs, levity, | 
and the like, I am ſure they would make more 
fools and ſlaves than they do, even at preſent ;— 
which certainly muſt be a very comfortable re- 
flection to them; and the greateſt of all the in- 
centives that could poſſibly be offered, in order to 
engage their attention. . 
I wiſh our macaronies would but caſt their 
bewitching eyes upon her, now and then,—She 


would tell them a ſtrange ſtory—Though I am 


apprehenſive her tale would be productive of ſome 
diſagreeable conſequences— for wiflile ſhe was af- 
ſuring them that they were the maſt arrant cox- 

E combs, 


14 J 


combs, blockheads, and fools upon earth—that 


they were the diſgrace of manhood, and the mock- 
ery of mankind, they would neither know how to 
take ſuch uſage, nor in what manner to reſent it ; 
but, gaping like idiots, and ſputtering and friſk- 
ing like monkies, they would be obliged to 'con- 
center all their defence, in their uſual effrontery, 
their native nothingneſs, inſipidity, and preſump- 
tion. — , n 

Upon the whole, I would particularly recom- 
mend it, to all common tale-tellers, profeſſed 
love-makers, notorious news-mongers, deceitful 
promiſers, impoſing pretenders, filly aſſumers, 
c. &c. never more to ' offend this irreſiſtible 
GODDESS ;—for notwithſtanding they may reign 
predominant for a little time, and gather a miſt 
before her which may ' ſcreen her from public 
view; yet ſhe will ſoon chaſe away the flimſy 
fogs that beſet her; and, like Phoebus in all his 
glory, riſe ſuperior to their attempts, fill the 
World with the brilliancy of her rays, and expoſe 
the enormity and folly of their conduct in fuch 

ring colours, that all mankind will be convin- 
ced of their depravity ; fix upon their characters 
the ſtains which will never waſh away; and prove, 
inconteſtably, by the moſt tormenting deriſion and 
diſdain, that TRUTH is not to be ſacrificed, nor 
even ſported with, with impunity, '' | | 
Let me conclude this very material advice to 
my neighbours, with a prayer that the author of 
the Trier may never ſacrifice His own integrity 
to the whims or commands of others. — That he 
may not, in the proſecution of his plan, injure 
the character of any man upon the face of the 
earth. — That no perſonality may deform his pro- 
ductions; nor any malevolent — ae 


I 
the moſt innocent of his ſatires.— That candour 
and judgment may attend his public trial; and that 
he may not ſuffer by ignorance, miſapplication, 
or abuſe.—” 

That TRUTH may be his unerring 
through every maze — the goddeſs whom he may 
at all times adore —and the mark, at which be 
may aim, with the moſt religious perſeverance, — 

That when all things grow old with him, and 
this Trifler, the bawble of the preſent day, may 
have loſt its charms; let him, now and then, in 
his dotage, fondle over the brat, with this home- 
felt conſolation, that it afforded him, in his young- 
er time of life, many an happy hour of amuſe= 
ment. That it was not written to vitiate the mo- 
rals of his cotemporaries, nor frighten them into a 
proper diſcharge of their duty: but that it was an 
attempt to mix entertainment with inſtruQion z and 
to lure the diſſipated mind, by an affeQation of 
mirth and jollity, into the contemplation of the 
moſt ſerious and important ſubjeAs.—That altho?_ - 
this child was not extravagantly pure in its phraſes 
ology, yet it was perfectly chaſte in its meaning 
—and might have challenged the univerſe, & di 
prove the rectitude of its moſt ardent deſires} 
however feebly enforced, to regulate the manners 
of mankind. | 

dd bleſs me this looks ſo much like : a 
dying ſpeech, 1 g6g'! t Half like it. enn 
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of parts. 


- didates of all denominations, for FAME ;, when 


oftentimes curiouſly diſſected, and cut all to 


larly among the ſmall craft above-mentioned. 


e 

Hence ariſes an univerſal ſtruggle for ſuperiority 
Hence proceeds that EMULATION, 
which, like the ſpring that moves, inflames, and 
preferves the ſun in all its glory, has raiſed ſome. 
earthly ſpirits to the higheſt pinnacle of human 
grandeur ; while, on the contrary, this reſtleſs diſ- 
turber of our repoſe, like a baleful fiend of dark- 
neſs, has plunged thouſands of the deſperate pre- 
tenders to merit and abilities, into the bottomleſs 
pit of ſorrow and contempt. 
It would produce moſt excellent fun, (an epithet 
which I conceive is applicable enough upon this 
occaſion) to obſerve the jealouſy that preſides 
among the ſcribblers in general, or the minor can- 


they happen to be known to each other, and to a 
trifling cirele of mankind, which they, according to 
their vaſt and enlarged ideas of NOTHING, very 
properly entitled the woRLD. 

Without entering minutely into the cauſes and 
effeQs of jealouſy, which, no doubt, have been 


pieces; let us juſt for the ſake of merriment, take 
notice of a few of thoſe inſtances of it, which are 
exemplified among the honourable fraternity of 
cotemporary authors and Projeflors ; but particu- 


As. to. authors of reputation, of known and 
approved abilities, they have as little cauſe to be 
jealous, as they are, in general, free from the 
paſſion ; though if we will believe Mr. Pope, one 
of the greateſt and moſt amiable of men, © could 


not bear a rival.“ Swift, it is ſaid, diſclaimed, coxcom? 

and in reality was above, ſuch groveling feelings. The 

AIs to the reſt of thoſe bright lominaries, who would | 
| | bay 


oy j* a i 


1 71 
have enlightened the world by their diſcoveries, 
charmed it with the harmony of their numbers, 
or chaſtiſed it with the ſeverity and juſtneſs of their 
ſatire ; if they have ever been touched by the 
tormenting ſtings of jealouſy, we muſt reckon the 
paſſion, as one of thoſe inſurmountable difficulties, 


which the beſt of us cannot ſubdue, and lament it 


as the unavoidable lot of humanity. | 
But the operations of this cruel ſorcereſs, upon 


the minds of our Iittle heroes, are really divert- * 


ing: and the ſubjeA'is properly adapted to the 


animadverſions of the 'TRIFLER'; as he thinks it 


- abſolutely neceſſary, to reconcile his brethren, i 
. poſſible, to one another. | FP 

It is a maxim, which ſeems to hold good in 
general, that were you to expatiate to eternity 
upon the pleaſures and advantages of virtue, you 


would never gain the attention of mankind, in 


any degree that will bear the leaſt compariſon, to 
a proper diſplay of the enormity and abſurdity of 


Vice. 


repel the follies of the world, were you to be ſerious 
over the leaſt criminal of our aRions, inſtead of 
endeavouring to laugh them out of countenance. - 

Hence ariſe the neceſſity, and the ſervices of 
fatire ;—which, like a ſevere cenſor, keeps man- 
kind in awe, while the mild and lenitive inflrudter, 
is admired,. neglected, and forgotten! 

What could you poſſibly ſay to a little inſigni- 
ficant animal, that was attempting to overcome, 
and chaſtiſe a giant; but that he was an imp, a 
coxcomb, a monkey and a blockhead for his pains * 
— Theſe, or ſuch like epithets, properly beſtowed, 
would have much more weight with him, than all 


the 


In like manner you would rather promote, than 
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the peaceable, reaſonable, and ſerene diſſuaſives 
you could offer. 

A kind and gentle manner of treating ſuch a 
patient as this, would only ſerve to-make him think 
himſelf of conſequence, and deſpiſe your advice ; 
while a juſt ſeverity in expoſing him to ridicule 


and contempt, would plunge him at once into his 


intrinſic imbecillity, and really tend to convince 
him of his folly and preſumption. - 
Only take care to be ſure of your dais, he: 


fore you attack him, leſt you ſhould catch a Tar- 


ar.— But this by the bye. — 
Then who, in the name of wonder; of all the 
gods and goddeſſes; of German wits, doQtors, 


quacke, dentiſts, and merry-andrews; can help 


laughing at the confuſion there is among the rival 


2 paper ſcratebors; the prolific-ſchemers; the great 
rraſaners; the ſmall critics; the pert cavillers ; the 


deep thinkers; the profound judges ; and all the 


tribe of thoſe caterpillars that prey upon the ſoft 


and flexible extremities of difficult ſubjects, with- 
out being in the leaſt acquainted with the foun- 
dations from whence they ſpring, or the materials 
of which they are compoſed ; but, like the inſects 


referred to, deſtroy as far as they proceed, and 


blight the faireſt fruits of the creation? 


And yet ſuch my as theſe are jealous of each 


other 


A ſcribbler can never bear the ſight of a brother 


ſcribbler.— 


If, from his acquaintance with the object of his 


ſpleen, or from the frequency of his being in com- 


pany with his hateful rival for fame, or the pence, 


he thinks it neceſſary to be civil; his good humour 


or ſociableneſs is conſtrained lad affected: For, 


like a thief in the dark, he would ſtab the Man 


wha 


other; and thereby inflaming, 


L 9 31 | 
whom he careſſes, were it in his power to do it 
with impunity, and gain, by the atrocious deed, 


the fancied laurels Which are gathering about his 


head. 

All that affected indifference which you may 
perceive among theſe papor-ſcratchers, with reſpe& 
to the efforts of each other, they pompouſly put 
on, for no other purpoſe than to enhance their 
own importance, and to leſſen their rivals in the 
eſtimation of mankind. 

It is a uſual method, with the moſt egregious 
blockheads, that ever olazued the world with their 
folly, to ſmile at the attempts of other people, as 


traſh and impertinence, totally beneath their no- 


tice ; while they are inwardly N to death with 
malice and indignation. 

How ſtrange and lamentable it appears, that 
ſuch violent emotions, ſhould torture the human 
breaſt, about things utterly indifferent, and inſig- 
K CPL in themſelves.— 

For, perhaps, all this terrible commotion, that 
ſets the moſt turbulent of the paſſions at variance, 
among the underſtrappers in literature, proceeds 
from nothing more than a prepoſterous deſire, to 
obtain a ſcrap of reputation, in conſequence. of 


their having written eſſays for the news papers, 


which, nobody read ;—or publiſhed volumes upon 


. volumes, which the world never heard of. 


It would prove no leſs humourous than melan- 
choly, to take notice of the reſt of thoſe bright 
ſpirits, that are eternally. claſhing - againſt each 

Coat 
conſuming, the moſt irritable, and leaſt durable of 


all the works of heaven. 


A prolific ſchemer, is ſick to death at the appear- 
ance of one of his own ſpecies. 
How 
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How theſe creatures will {narl, and ſcowl and 
ſneer at one another 


Sometimes they affect to look big, and are proud 


and important—At other times they are very in- 
different indeed, to every thing ſublunary—not 


excepting even their own conſequence 
So various are the manners of theſe worthies, 


that it is oftentimes difficult, to catch at any one 


particular circumſtance, in their deportment, which 
will be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh their characters, or 


dire, as a leading mark, to the abſurdities 


within.— 


Strange would it ſeem indeed to men not much 
uſed to the company of theſe animals, to find a ſet 


of mortals, ſo very great and magnanimous, 
about the moſt contemptible efforts of the human 
mind; and who are ſo unſucceſsful and unfortu- 


nate, amidſt all their glory, that, whether to 


laugh or cry, with propriety, at their diſappoint- 


ments, it would puzzle all the cafuiſts in the world 
to determine. 


— Now your great — are the moſt hock- 


ing fellows in the univerſe— for they will harp, 
and fetch, and carry ; and teaſe, and torture, .and 
wrack, and puzzle you to death :—and all about 


the ſame thing—or ſomething elſe—or, even, no- 


thing at all.— For it is impoſſible for the Hleareſt 
head imaginable to find out, where they have been 


here they now are—or what they mean to 
be about. 


If one of theſe monſters ſhould faſten upon your 


ear, the Lord have mercy on you ! he will be a 
worſe peſt to you than a long fory-teller :—and 
worry you with more deliberate vengeance, and 


unrelenting fury, than a  ma/iiff lugs a PETR 


05 ; | [ 81 4] | 
He will certainly make a beaſt of yon, or himſelf; 
and therefore avoid him as you would the plague: 
A ſmall critick, like a piriful curr, ſnarls at every 
thing, without taſte or diſcernment ;—and ought 
to be ſilenced, like his brethren, with a whip- and 
bells, when he becomes troubleſome and impertinent. 
Your pert cavillers are very ſaucy raſcals; and 
care not a farthing for any thing_upon the face of 
the earth. They will ſnap you up, and every tittle 
you have ſaid in a minute.—They will ſwallow 
you, and all the company, at a mouthful. —They 
are ſad dogs, and deſerve to be toſſed in a blanket, 
twenty times a day. . | 
Your deep thinkers conceive, and conceive, and 
conceive : but the devil of any thing they bring 
forth.— They acquire reputation at a very little 
expence : For their province lying in thinking, 
without utterance ; they can conceal their want of 
underſtanding, under the never-to-he-worn-out 
maſk of wiſdom—gravity and taciturnity. 
But your profound judges are the moſt dreadful, 
of all our ftring of little heroes. They conſider 
cauſes and effects, abſtracted from common ſenſe, 
and from every motive that ſettles the opinions of 
the reſt of mankind. — They ſee things as clear as 
noonday, which the brighteſt intellects cannot en- 
able other men to diſcover : and are never in the 
humour, if capable, to perceive the true ſenſe of 
your thoughts, and obſervations, though all the 
world ſhould join in its applauſe, and approbation,, 
in conſequence of the juſtneſs, elegance, and pro- 
priety of your ideaeas. 1 
Now fancy to yourſelf a ſet of ſuch beings as 
theſe, in company. Such various characters muſt 
make a ſtrange medley.— And yet I queftion, if 
| moſt 


E 5 


fits} 


maſt of the meetings of men, are not cnt 
of theſe very materials.  _ 

They may not be fo highly finiſhed in ſome 
Places, as in others---for when they are well cho- 
ſen, they are ſure to go to loggerheads; to get to- 
gether by the ears; and kick up ſuch a terrible 
uproar and confuſion as would amaze and con- 

found ordinary people. 
Enulation ſpurring them on to rife ſuperior to 
their neighbours; and JEALOUSY, the never- 
failing companion of. little minds, ſouring their 
tempers, and puffing them up with ſpleen, envy, 
hatred, and malice, it is not to be wondered that 
'there ſhould be fo much wrangling, diſputing, and 
quarrelling, about nothing, as we generally find in 
fociety :---eſpecially when we rightly conſider the 
- firſt'cauſe, that ſets theſe imps of darknefs in mo- 
tion.--- That univerſal dread of FOLLY, and ad- 
Miration of wisDOM, which, notwithſtanding all 
appearances to the contrary, and the meaſures we 
take, to prove ourſelves rather the votaries of the 


[ 6 former, than of the latter, ſeems to be implanted 


in us by NATURE. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Mufic has chorms, to ſooth a ſavage breaſt, 
To ſoften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 


Tr has been a cuſtom, time out of mind, for 
an author, on his firſt appearance in public; to 
batter down, as faſt as poſſible, the methods by 
which his predeceſſors have arrived at fame and 


conſequence in the world: therefore, according 
| io 
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to bi laudable attempt; ſo. frequently practiſed, 
and with ſuch. little ſucceſs ;- I maſt. take leaye to 
be ſomewhat ſmart, 'or fooliſh, upon the general 
plan of mettos, which the moralifts, in particular, 
of every denomination, have laviſhed ſo profuſely, 
upon their aſtoniſhed and confounded readers, 

A motto in the front of an eſſay, like an obli- 
terated /ign at the door of a tavern, anſwers. no 
other end than to denote to-the paſſenger, that 
there is ſome kind of entertainment within; 
but whether it is good or bad, muſt utterly de- 
pend upon the trial: —and after all, if he finds 
. himſelf not deceived by the hieroglyphics without; 
he will leave the houſe, with this reflection * 
it, that good wine needs no buſh, 

We find ſo many things in this world to laugh 
at, that one would think it almoſt impoſſible to be 
grave at any thing. 

For the ſoul of me I cannot help ſmiling, even 
at a great author, be the cuſtom ever ſo ancient 
and authentic, who, in writing as a general mo- 


raliſt, for the amuſement and inſtruction of the 


multitude, places, indiſcriminately, a motto at the 
front of his paper or eſſay, which, when it ap- 
pears, in Engliſh, cannot be applied until the eſſay 


or paper is read, and then it 2 unneceſſary, 
and of no manner of uſe. 


Of all the abſurdities that were ever committed 
by wiſe men, I think that of giving Greek or La- 
tin mattos to moral eſſays, written purpoſely for 
the benefit of the common people of England; ot 
the ladies of this land in general, is the moſt enor- 
mous and inexcuſable. 


Theſe mottos can render no better ſervice, and I 
_ defy all the /choolne/ters in the kingdom, * 
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the contrary, than that ſingle, poor advantage of 
pointing out a /zngui/t, and a pedant. 

There is nothing, I grant you, graces a ſubje& 
more, than a fine ſtroke of a great author, when 
git falls, of itſelf, plump upon you, in the midſt of 
your career; but when it is hauled in, upon every 
occaſion, it palls upon the appetite; and the leaſt 
irkſome of its effects upon the reader, if it has 
any at all, is its inſipidity. | 

wonder how it was poſſible for the ancients 
to have been ſo clever, as it is ſaid they were; 
unleſs it can be proved, that they had other an- 
: tients to copy from! and that they received all their 
inſtructions from former hands, without earning 
any thing of themſelves : For with us, it is 
accounted a great hereſy for a man to ſet up for 
- himſelf: aod it is evident from the general turn of 
our beſt authors, that they thought it their greateſt 
glory, to approve themſelves the faithful ſlaves, 
| copyiſts, imitators and any of the on heathen 
philoſophers.— n 

O! what a charm chore 4 is in quoting him, that 
quoted him, that quoted PLaTo !— O-! what faſ- 
- ination and aſtoniſhment in the ſound 0 
2 thagoras : 1 Pythagoras! | Pythagoras|—to ſpeak 

him is deleQable !—O ! Socrates Socrates ! 
1 !——zounds | why fuch names as thefe, 
grown venerable by age, as Nicholas and Timothy 
ay in time, are ſufficient to ſcreen you from the 
fad effects of criticiſm, were you to prove your- 
- ſelf,” according to all the rules of common ſenſe, 
the vileſt fool in Chriſtendom } 

I will appeal even to the learned, if chene kin 
be any rational excuſe produced, for authors, whey 
in writing apes. the common failings of mankind, 
aun 
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interlard their works with ſuch a number of Greek 
and Latin quotations. 


They are the more TIT OY becauſe they 
do it with a pragmatical deſign only, to ſhew - 
unleſs, like the papiſts, tha 


their karning : 
moraliſts look upon it, that all who are not within 
the pale of the languages, will inevitably be damn- 
ed; and that their works were never intended to 
be read by the vulgar. 

I chould think, a man whoſe head is cram- 
med with ſo many maſterly ſtrokes of ancient 
authors, can have but very few of his own; or, 
elſe, he is the vileſt ſlave upon earth, and ought 


to be whipped at the cart's tail, for his meanneſs 


and poorneſs of ſpirit. 
If an author of this ſtamp, gets into a train of 


thinking, which may be called his own, and riſes, 


in his ſubject, with a little fire and ſpirit, towards 
perfection; juſt in the meridian of all his glory, 
when his warm imagination, if let alone, might 
prompt ſome magnificent ſentence, to his honour, 


and to the credit of the Engliſh tongue, and for 1 


his purpoſe, better a thouſand times, than all the 


ancients,ever produced; he ſcreens himſelf, like a 


coward, under ſome Greek or Latin, quotation ; 
and becomes utterly unintelligible to the generality 


of his readers; and to thoſe who do underſtand. 


him, in ſpite of all their affectation, he muſt ap- 
pear, with his borrawed rays, Vie ener vated, 
and flat. | 

This faſhionable caſtor,” among our aythors, 
puts me mind of an impudent, illiterate, chatteri 


fellow, who when he was put to a ſhift, or had a 


mind to grace his ſubject, would either drink an 


obſcene toaſt, or, Ne to the edification of tic 
company's cry out—Tantarabobus Popubrim ful— | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. t 


B U T that we may not forget the divine ob- 
ſervation of the poet, which we left in very bad 
company, as a melancholy motto, at the front of 
the laſt chapter, let us now endeavour to do juſtice 
to ſuch an excellent ſentence, by aſſerting that it, 
with many others which might be produced, will 
ever ſtand as undeniable proofs, that, where the 
minds of the moderns are not bound by the tyran- 
ny of imitation, but freely exerciſed, to their ut- 
moſt extent, the latter heroes of the pen will equal, 
if not excel, the former; or at leaſt, they may 
with very good reaſon on their ſide, let their anti- 
quated maſters at defiance. 


Muſic has charms to ſooth a ſavage breft 
To ſoften rocks, or bend a knotted at. 


Methinks I could read it, I could ſpeak it, I 
75 think of it for ever! 
It is muſie herſelf, ſpeaking her own praiſe; for 
there is more bewitching harmony in the words, 
| than i in all the lofty ftrains of Handel ! ** 
255 perceive this very thought, to have attuned 

ſoul to fuch unuſual raptures, that the ſword 
| of ſatire falls from my hand, blunted and harmſef 
"as a ſhepherd's crook! 

| (Very harmleſs indeed | ſay the critics.) 

And now Pl ſing of maidens fair; of daiſies pied, 
05 violets blue of beauty, love, friendſhip, 
and the ſocial virtues. 
Beaurr has been celebrated by the 'poets, 

and other excellent authors, ſo often, and ſo extra- 
14431 « 1 enz 
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vagantly, that a man of much reading, great me- 


mory, and little genius, would produce you. fifty 
ſtanzas, and five and twenty paragraphs, in praiſe 
of it, in the twinkling of an eye. | 
If one could but exactly deſcribe one's feelings, 
at the ſight of a fine woman, they would be very 
amuſing to thoſe who are admirers of the ſex. 


8 Not in that uſual, high - flown, fing-ſovg 


ſtrain of praiſe and adulation, which means no- 
thing; but in a cool, deliberate, and diſtinct re- 
cital of thoſe ſweet emotions, as they ariſe in the 
human-breaſt, while we contemplate a beauty. 


For inſtance.— Can you tell what it is you feel, | 


when the faſcinating eyes of a fair lady meet your 
own; particularly, when they remain fixed u 

you for a few ſeconds ; and then, as if recollecting 
ſomething wrong, they fall upon her breaſt, half 


cloſed ; while the conſcious tinge juſt croſſes her - 


lovely cheeks ?—When, immediately after, as if 


nothing was the matter, thoſe ſparkling brifliants, 


ſeem indifferently to range, to the right, or to 
the left, and at laſt are fixed upon vacancy? When 
the lady, for the life of her, cannot keep them 
ſteady any longer, but, every now and then, 
they will turn to the object, whether -agreeable 
or diſagreeable, that firſt caught their attention? 
When, rather embarraſſed by this ſimple, ſilent, but 


bewitching conteſt, the lady perhaps retires in ſome 


trifling, but no unpleaſing confuſton ;. ſatisfied and 
convinced that ſhe is the cauſe of raptures unex- 
preſſible ? 9 5855 1 
Tell me, if you can, what it is that puts you 
in a kind of ſhivering fit, and gives you a ſort of 
convulſive rap upon the nerves, when this divine 
creature, in jerking out of the room, _— 
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ple efforts of the charmer; pray tell me what the 
devil is the matter with your pulſe? 
makes it in ſuch a hurry ? 
heart beat as if it would burſt ? 
knees totter, your legs tremble, and your hand 
"ſhake ?——And, 


"the backſide of your head, as if your pulſe wa 
determined to knock out your brains? 


touch her finger, feel the hem of her 
«or bruſh againſt her as ſhe paſſes by you, that 


to you nine inches and a half of her leg — 

Deſcribe to me the nature of thoſe frights you 
are thrown into, when the lady as ſhe is ſitting, and 
talking ſo prettily about this thing, and that thing, 


| careleſsly whips one knee over the other, and back 


again, without the leaſt knowledge of the mat. 


ter 


Do, for heaven's ſake, let me know how you find 
yourſelf, when upon theſe graceful and enchant- 


ing motions of the nymph, you behold the hem 


on the inſide of her petticoat, the wrinkle of her 
ſtocking, or ruminate upon the by no means con- 


cealed ſymmetry and harmony of her ſoft and 
tender limbs? 


O! but when ſhe titters, and laughs until ſhe 


chuckles, as if love's flames and darts were ſtrug- 
gling within her boſom, and ſtriving to be reliev- 
ed, do inform me of that which flutters about- 
your heart? 


And then as ſhe trips, or leans, or retches, 


and repels you; or. ſighs, or ſobs, and admits 
you; while the graces adjuſt every action, and 


rfect innocence preſides over the liſtleſs and ſim- 


What 
Why does your 
Why do your 


laſtly, how comes it to pals, 
that there ſhould be ſuch a violent throbbing” on 


What'is it, I pray you, when you viel 
garment, 


creeps 


und by an accidental flirt of her ſack, diſco 
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creeps through your whole frame, and plunges 


you into ſuch a terrible perſpiration ? 

O lord !——but my dear friend 
you, when your knees, by ſome accident or other, 
are ſhoved againſt her's——but particularly if the 
lady's incline towards the touch, and ſuffer a mo- 
mentary, entangled preſſure ? 


O God! I am afraid you would cry, it is too 


much |——and curſe the witling that would at- 
tempt to deſcribe your feelings. 

Theſe are love's flames, his darts; they are 
the arms of Cupid, with which he transfixes thou- 
ſands: And how trifling ſoever they mey 
appear to the old, the grave, or the frigid, they 
have a great deal to do in life; ; and are the fore- 


runners of the happineſs, or the miſery, of three 


parts out of four of his majeſty's ſubjects. 

It is ſaid, that notwithſtanding the ladies know fo 
well how to enſlave us, and are fo univerſally in- 
duſtrious in this great buſineſs of their lives, yet, 
when they have once got us faſt into the net, 
they throw away thoſe baits with which they 
caught us, and become afterwards, as indifferent 
and flovenly, as they were, before, warm and 
delicate. 

It would be a difficult taſk to ſet this my Hehe. 

Some people think, that the charms and en- 
joyments which are to be met with in women, 
conſiſt in modeſt dalliance ; in the war of eyes; in 
wiſhes and deſires, which once gratified to the full, it 
is all over, and you are undone: — Away flies Cupid 
with all his train: The charmer charms no more: 
and the entire poſſeſſion of the moſt delight- 
ful form will not compenſate for the raptures 
of concealment ; and the longings after thoſe 
hidden treaſures, which give you ſo much * 
ſure 
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ſure in the purſuit, and which, when explored, 


| 
| 
: | | prove taſteleſs and inſipid. 1 all 
+ ll Others are of opinion, that the ſudden change 2 
1 after poſſeſſion, ariſes from thoſe extravagant 
1 9 man 
1 ideas the ladies form to themſelves, of the rap- all | 
A | tures. and delights, which they are. to experience ing, 
in the marriage-ſtate.—— But, unluckily, the peevf 
= idol whom they adore ; the God of their affeQtons, Ne 
1 who is to treat them with the joys of heaven; eleme 
1 turns Out a meer man 7 and perhaps A | naſty, lovers 
SS  dflovenly, ill-natured, moroſe, diſagreeable fellow, nokia 
_—_ The ſexes, before they get together, certainly a; Gab 
r deceive each other. They are ever officious to 80 
_ | | 5 : 
5 pleaſe. There is not a wry word paſſes between 


them. It is all joy, laugh, riot, expectation 
and indulgence — The lady hears nothing but 
her own praiſe ; and the gentleman. thinks her 
an angel. He would fall down dead upon the 
ſpot, if ſhe ſhould frown ; for, be lives upon her 
ſmiles; and ſhe, poor creature, would not ſuffer 
him to die for the world. Thus they are fo 
loving, ſo ſweet, and ſo endearing, that it i- 

ümpoſſible all this ſhould laſt for life. They 
both find themſelves deceived: and unleſs good 
ſenſe and friendſhip ſtep in to their aid, they are 
ruined :———A life of perpetual cavilling and diflike 
is the conſequence ; and it is well if that is all 
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many monſtrous matches in the world: for yo 


ſhall find this paſſion fix itſelf upon two perſons 


as different in their tempers as poſſible. The 


man ſhall be as meek as a quaker, while the woman 


ſhall be an arrant ſcold. The one ſhall be know» 
ing, the other fooliſh : or both obſtinate, perverſe, 


peeviſh, untoward and croſs grained. 

Now when the fumes that bring ſuch! jarring 
elements together as theſe, are diſpelled, and the 
lovers begin to look at one another in all their 
naked deformity z you may eaſily conceive what 
a fine buſineſs they have made of it. | 

So whimſical is this paſſion, called love, that 
you may often obſerve it force a beautiful woman, 
one of the moſt lovely and ſenſible of her ſex, 
into the embraces of one of the moſt notorious, the 
moſt worthleſs, and what is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary, the moſt ugly ſcoundrels upon earth. | 

A man of great worth and underſtanding, in- 
fluenced by this ſtupid paſſion, - half fall a prey to 
a jade, a vile baggage, nay even an infamous 


ſtrumpet; and make himſelf, in the eyes of the 


world, ridiculous and contemptible for ever. 
To pretend to account for the vagaries of this 
fooliſh frenſy, would make a Midas of you at 
once : —for the unhappy patient, in the height of 
his fit, cannot think what the devil is the matter with 


him: what fury has poſſeſſed him: why he can 


never fit ſtill : what makes him always on the fret; 


why he ſhould be ſo jealous and peeviſh: What 


makes him look ſo lean and haggard: why he talks 
in his fleep: why he dreams, and whimpersz: and 
ſtarts, and ſighs as if his heart would break Why 
he ſhould neither be happy with the beloved object, 
nor without her: why he ſhould be always quar- 
relling, when he ſhould be kiſſing: why he * 
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unhappy ſufferers, by the moſt trifling, 


ne ere 


54 
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and curſes, and damns his blood to hell if ever hy 


ſees her more, and runs to her the next minute: 


why he ſhould look ſo keen at. the fair-one, and 
interpret every glance and ſimper to his diſadyan: 
tage: why he ſhould ſee a rival in her eyes, while 


ſhe is proteſting that ſhe loves him better than her 
favourite Tzb : why he ſhould be ſo diſſatisfied with 


every thing; never at reſt ; a poor, forlorn, wretch- 


ed wanderer upon the face of the earth; without 


peace; without hope; a prey to childiſh tears, un- 


manly lamentation,. and black deſpair ! 
Since then this cruel paſſion lights upon us as ca- 


price or whim direQs; ſince love, as the ladies will 


and is excited in the breaſts of the 
d, and 
ridiculous adventures: ſince a dimple, and a long 
queue will ſet the ſexes a madding ; and ſo far de- 
prive them of the uſe of their faculties, that they 


own, is blind; 


ſhall not, in reality, know each other until the ft. 
is over; 


it behoves both parties, when that cob 
hour of deliberate cogitation arrives, to be ver 


cautious and circumſpect in their deportment 7 to 
"conſider well the temper of the former charmer: 


and, of all things, to avoid diſputes and different 


opinions: to pull both one way; not tranſverſely: 
and to make the beſt of a bad bargain. 


This is the time for the cultivation of that cold 


word efteem, which the ladies are fo ſhocked at in 


the 


profeſſions of a lover, 
6 "Eſteem indeed! monſtrous ! I ſhould not have 


« thought of it Pray, Sir, let me hear no more 


A 


* of your eſteem :—for if that is all Iam to expect 
from you, Sir, do leave me for ever. 


O dear! 
6 — O dear !—O dear !—that it ſhould ever come 
e to this I ſhall break wo beart—I muſt ere 
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7 This frigid word efteem, properly | underſtood» 


and applied, will be of more real benefit to the 
hapleſs pair, who are joined for better and for worſe; 
wh all the warm epithets of love put together. 

But when thoſe violent emotions; thoſe flames 
that rage in the blood, and ſet the affections in 
an uproar z gradually fink into a ſolid friendſhip 
(which is no uncommon caſe) the marriage ſtate 
muſt be the happieſt in the world. This may be 
called a ſecond birth : friendſhip qualifies the extra- 
vagancies of .love ; and renders even the perſonal 
enjoyments more compleat and reliſhi 

It is love conſolidated, and drawn into real uſe. 


It is making a bl:/ſing of an evil and turning 


the current of that ſtream, which would drown 
us, into thoſe delightful plains that will grow more 
fertile by the viſitation 5 and cheriſh us, in conſe- 
quence of it, with the moſt comfortable nutri- 
ment, and the moſt perfect dainties. 

Love thus faſtened to friendſbip, is that ſoft and 
gentle flame which never dies ! 

The hot, feveriſh complaints of the turbulent 


and fickle ' paſſion, are cured by friendſhip, and 


rendered ſubſervient to the laws o e judg- 
ment, and common ſenſe. 

It has been frequently urged, and wah much 
plauſibility, that the cultivation of this eſteem 


and friendſhip, ſhould be thought of before mat- 


riage. So it ſhould ;:——But the matter ſtands 
whether it ever is, or can be thought of to any 
purpoſe, by ſuch young, giddy, hot - brained crea» 
tures, as generally fall in love with one another. 
No it is always left for after-conſideration 3 when 
the couple is come to their ſenſes, and find Mt 
they muſt make a virtue of neceſſity. 

The firſt ſymptoms that are felt to.the diſadvan: 
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Firſt, chat ridiculous tendency to peeviſhneb 


tage of matrimony, are ſated enjoyments. That 


glut, or thoſe overflowings of bliſs which cloy,ng- 


ture; and are not to be kept up, for any conſide- 


rable time, with the ſame energy and reſolution, 


which novelty inſpires. And although thoſe plea- 


ſures, which are ſo ardently ſought after, may 


not be the ſole reaſons, that prudence would give, 


for a junction of the ſexes; yet the young folks, 


Flt be bound for them, never think of any thing 


elſe. At leaſt the cares and anxieties, that muſt 
inevitably enſue in. the long courſe of their future 
lives, are totally left to the times to come, as tri- 
fling conſiderations, entirely out of the preſent 
queſtion ; and which, whether of conſequence or 
not, ſhould never be anticipated by reflection. 
This, I'Il venture to affirm, is really the caſe 
with the generality of lovers: and therefore it 


makes it neceſſary that we ſhould apply all our 
healing balſams, to cure the wounds the freakiſh 


god has made: To cauſe, if poſſible, thoſe hete- 
eneous qualities, which he has ' miſchievoully 
jumbled together, to unite, and become one ſolid 
maſs, productive of unity, peace, and concord. 
© But as the only way to fave a wandering pilet 
from deſtruction, in the ſteerage of his veſſel, is 
to diſcover to him the rocks which he may ſplit 
upon ; ſo I muſt beg leave of the ladies, and I am 
ſure they have not a more ſincere friend in the 
world, to warn them againſt ſome trifling things 
in appearance, which, like inoffenſive weeds up- 
on the ſurface of the water, thoſe emblems of 
ſhoals and ſhallows, that perplex and confound 
the mariner, do abſolutely deſtroy conjugal felicityz 
and- which T moſt heartily wiſh were avoided by 
all the Benedicts and Beatrices in the kingdom, 
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and perverſeneſs, which they exhibit immediately 
after the honey moon : thereby denoting to the ſpec- 
tators, that they are jointly deceived in their ex- 
pectations; that the only reaſon which could be 
given for their coupling, was nothing more, than 
to revel in thoſe delights which are now become 
ſtale and inſipid; and that, in reality, any do 
not care a farthing for one another. | 

The arrant ſcold, or the cobler's wife, who 
ſcreams at the poor fellow from morning to night, 
until ſhe rouſes his vengeance, and draws upon 
herſelf the ſtrappado; may be ſaid to love him 
moſt cordially, when, upon another man's taking 
her part, and endeavouring to ſave her from the 
wrath of her huſband, ſhe falls upon her advocate 
with the fury of a fiend ; and ſoftens, by this ex- 
traordinary conduQ, the rage of her ſpouſe into 8 a 
perfect reconciliation. 

The rough and beſotted knight, who is ever at 
variance with his wife; and, in every action of 
his life, diſcovers an utter averſion for her; 
may likewiſe be ſpoken of, as a warm advocate 
for the fair, and a true-lover of his lady ; when, 
upon another man's endeavouring to fupplant him 
in her good graces, he runs him throught: the 4 
with his toledo. 

But this is all a trick. The cobler's wiſe 
buffets her friend, to ſave herſelf from the future 
ſtripes of her huſband; and the knight Kills his 
rival for the ſake of his homur: hie the 
real ſtate of their minds, reſpecting that guard 
which they have for their yokemates, can be dif- 
covered only by the general manner in which they 
behave to them, from one year's end to the other. 

Thus the ladies who are always chiding, thwart - 
ing, adviſing, curbing, and ſcolding their huſbands, -_ 
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becauſe they love them ſo dearly, cannot haye 
the leaſt pretenſion to ſuch feelings ; but ought to 
be ſoundly whipped as cheats, and ſly, impoſing 
baggages, for their intolerable impudence.———And 
likewiſe thoſe gruff, ill- natured blockheads, Who 
never can bear to hear their wives ſpeak a word; 
but are ever crying P/haw /— ſilly day Ke. 

they may feed them; lie with 
them; and fight for them; yet, I am poſitive, 
they do not love them: But that they deſpiſe 
them, and hate them in their hearts, it is not to 
be doubted. 

The moſt dangerous circumſtance that attends 
the marriage ſtate, is that contempt which fami- 
liarity occaſions; and which too frequently hap- 
pens where an extravagant, and prepoſterous idea 
of the mighty merits of the beloved object, has 


been firſt of all conceived. 
This adoration gradually retreats, and retreats, 


as the pair advance in their connection, and ac- 


quaintance with each other's failings, until it drops 


into the very bottom of diſguſt. 

Lou may perceive this cruel change operate 
upon the ſweeteſt, and moſt endearing couple, that 
ever Cupid wheedled into his cage. In ever 
look, in every geſture, you may diſcover diſlike; 
and the moſt exquiſite contempt for each other. 
One would imagine matrimony a terrible grievance, 
from this account of it. But I know not how it is; 


. —unleſs uſe becomes a ſecond nature; — for a hope- 
ful pair of ſweet ſouls, with all this ſad, and ſhock- 


ing load upon their ſhoulders, ſome how or other, 


-juſtle on; cheek by jole; ſquabbling, fretting 


fuming, teaſing, eating, drinking, ſleeping, and ſo 
forth; as regular as the houſe clock; and as il 
nothing at all was the matter : And though, the 
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one day with them, might give you a ſurfeit for 
life; and you might be ſtunned with the clamour 
of their tongues ; yet the noiſe is nothing with 
them: For, like a great church bell, that hovers 
over your chamber window, and is always tolling 
horribly for the dying, and the dead; however 
diſagreeable, and hateful it may appear to you 
at firſt; yet w/e ſhall make it become familiar and 


indifferent; and entirely take the ſound: of it 


away. | 

1 leave this ſubject, which I am afraid 
[ have not treated with the tenderneſs apd delica- 
cy it merits, without taking notice, very lightly, 
of that ſcuffle for ſuperiority, -or the breeches, as 


it is vulgarly called, which the women make ſuch 


a great fuſs about; and which, as they do not be- 
come them, they ſhould entirely leave to the ma- 
nagement of the men. For, as in all well-govern- 
ed ſtates, there muſt be a ſupreme magiſtrate; ſo, 
in family connections, the man muſt command, 
or anarchy and confuſion is the conſequence; 


This love of ſway, in the ladies, as Mr. Pope + 


expreſſes it, frequently leads them into much ſor- 
row and diſappointment. For when they meet 
with a violent temper, though in a great, and a 
good man; thoſe twittings, and perverſe tricks, 
which they have got; and which there is hardly 


any ſuch thing as guarding againſt; are almoſt 


ſure to throw the huſband, at laſt, into a 

and deſperation, never to be appeaſed, by all the 

coaxing, wheedling lenitives, which, on ſuch oc- 

caſions, they ſo well know how to AP. 
And indeed it is no matter what becomes of 


them, if they will not be quiet, and mind their 


own province: wherein they have latitude enough to 
diſplay their bewitching powers, without turning 
| F 4 amazons, 
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amazons, vixens, or termagants, to ſhew their au- 
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thority. fair 
f Nor does it ſignify in the leaſty to what ſcenes of —Þ 
3 abſurdity and contempt, a man is led, who ſuffers —| 

5 them to trample down his prerogative; and make at, 
a paltry tool of him in every action of his life. that 
Poor when they once get the upper hand, there is 1 
= no bounds to their tyranny. You muſt be the moſt whe 
_ -abj<& ſlave upon earth; or you will have no WWF that 
— peace---up, nor in bed ; waking, nor in fleep; devil 
—_—_ in the fields, nor at home : for wherever thou fall 1 
5: 488 - -goeſt, or ſitteſt, or ſleepeſt, thither ſhall the cla. H 
—_— mour of thy wife's tongue accompany thee, and bid } 
_— drive thee into the melancholy ſhades of deſpair. leaſt 
4+ lt might be thought very extraordinary, that and 1 
Ws ſuch gentle, lovely, ſweet. creatures, as our young and 1 
"4308 virgins really are, ſhould ever turn out ſuch mon- H 
+ ters in petticoats, as are here deſcribed : but a beco 
+. moment's reflection upon the manner in which lady' 
EE — they are educated, ſets the affair right ; and you carry 


are convinced that it is impoſſible it ſhould be But l 
otherwiſe; if great care 1s not taken to repel the diver 
- firſt. ſymptoms of diſquietude and malapertneſs, own, 
which ſhew themſelves very ſoon after the fearful, all ot 
meek and willing things are made women of. So th 
Our nymphs find their ſwains ſo complying and dulge 
-natured ; ſo ready to attend their injunctions, only | 

be they ever ſo abſurd: ſo obliging, ſo fond, fo in rea 
humble, ſo gentle, and ſo amorous ; that it i boſon: 
enough to turn their little heads; and make them In 
fancy that man was born for no other purpoſe the w. 
than to. Ny; —notwithſtanding this filly word, ment 
which, 1 am told, the females are forced to re- WM ardou 
peat at the altar, fairly denotes that the male and li 
were intended fo command. ing, a 
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Every thing ſeems, in the bright eyes of our 
fair-ones, to be made for them; and them only: 
—particularly, man is their undoubted property. 


Jo be buffetted, kicked, thumped, banged, ſpit - 


at, or trod upon, juſt: as ſuits, - or agrees with 
that ſort of amuſement the damſels delight in. 

This /e/fiſhneſs, in women, is exhibited by them, 
where they dare, with ſuch aſtoniſhing effrontery, 
that one cannot help being ſhocked at the poor 
devil's. caſe, who has been ſo unfortunate as to 
fall into their hands. — © 

He is not only obliged to do every thing they 
bid him, and that in a minute, and without the 
leaſt heſitation ; but he muſt foreſee their wants, 
and prevent them; though they are as numerous, 
and unintelligible as the ſtars in the firmament. 

He muſt give up every manly amuſement, and 
become quite womaniſh.— He muſt fit at 'the 


| lady's fide, ready, like a little puppy, to fetch and 


carry, whenever his miſtreſs is diſpoſed to play— 
But his cruel conductreſs, if ſhe can perceive any 
diverſion, proper for his ſex, though not for her 
own, in which he delights himſelf, that, above 
all others, muſt be changed, or utterly exploded. 
So that upon the whole, where a female is in- 
dulged in her folly and preſumption, ſhe is not 
only the greateſt plague upon earth, but ſhe is, 
in reality, the worſt enemy a man can put into his 
boſom. | £564 
In ſhort—the powers and inceſſant labours of 
the women, in order to ſnatch the reins of govern- 
ment into their hands, are exerted with ſo much 
ardour ; that where there is much good nature, 
and little reſolution, in a man of good underſtand- 
ing, a pragmatical wife ſhall worm herſelf into 
him; force her own abſurd ideas upon him; and 
| F 2 make 
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make him, who was before very decent in the 
opinion of mankind, as great a fool as herſelf.— 
= He ſhall appear to his friends quite altered, and ſet 
— them all a laughing at-his folly :—while his old 
+ haunts and cuſtoms, and his uſual liberal ſenti- 
ments, are entirely left off; and he is conſtantl 


pinned to his lady's rocker the childiſh pupil of 
a filly woman | 
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| T HAVE been ſo often charmed with the ſweet - 


a deſcriptions of the nigbtingale, which are to be 
f met with among our beſt poets, that J went, laſt 
5 week, ſixty miles a foot, with a companion as l 
2 diculous as myſelf, in ſearch of one ; repeating all 

: the way asa child does its errand— - 


Sweet bird, that ſnunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, ' 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 


— 


1 We choſe the Whitſun- week for our excurſion, 
* i N as the ſummer holidays, in the country, might 
1 afford ſome incidents for our amuſement ;—the 
IS i village paſtimes, at that ſeaſon of the year, being 
2 ſomewhat paſtoral : although they are not ſo free 
_ +... from wickedneſs and incivility, as they were in 
_ +. the poetical plains of Arcadia. 
1 | Our ſwains are rather rude and — 
1 | 42 | and our nymphs, to be ſure, they are fine, comely, 
1 healthy, bouncing girls; but, I preſume, , they afforc 
© | are much better calculated for the mop, the fork, minii 
. or the rake, than for the crook, the renn or occur 
5 0 3 the noſegay. | be imp 
1 > | 
11 , . ; 
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However, upon the whole, they are like all other 
realities. Strip the Arcadian nymphs and ſwains of 
the dreſs which the poets have given them, and 
they were an ignorant, clowniſh, awkward peo- 
ple; fit for nothing but to till the earth; attend, 
prepare, and get in the productions of it; and 
propagate their ſpecies, in the ordinary way; with⸗ 
out any of thoſe reſinements; thoſe loveſick lan- 
guiſhings; and that ſtrange fuſs about the matter 
which the poets exhibit; and which had no other 
exiſtence but in their own diſordered imagina- 
tions. 

I could not heli laughing at, the feigned happi- 
neſs of a cottage, which our bards ſing with ſuch 
raptutes, upon our paſſing by ſeyeral of theſe delight- 
ful abades in our little tour. We found them, ge- 
nerally, dirty, and diſagreeable. The good. wo- 
en were quite out of humour; while their brats 
were ſqualling, and ſprawling, half naked, filthy, 
and, obſcene. —To the clamorous muſic of the 
children, were added the bitter exclamations of 
the mother; in ſuch rude and ungentle language 
as 4 Il /at your brains out, you little b—hes, 
if you make ſuch a noiſe :?*. and ſo on. In fact, I 
have no great veneration for poverty and a cottage: 
nor any opinion of that fort of ſimplicity, and inno- 
cence, which really reſides in ſuch places. Though, 
to be ſure, our utepian gentry, if you will believe 
them, make a very fine ſtory. of it * 

There is one very great «Ares in walking, 
ſuperior to any other, method of travelling ; eſpe- 
cially if you are upon a ſcheme of pleaſure. It 
affords you the opportunity of viſiting and exa- 
mining, every trifling circumſtance Which may 
occur, or excite your curioſity, without the ſeaſt 


eee the other. N if you are in- 
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other concern, with contempt ; and croſſed the 
field, with exquiſite diſpatch, and a determined 
aſpe&. We were loſt in the throng, that ſur- 


E 


cumbered with carriages or horſes, you we obli ged 
to keep the common highway path, which is ha 
out for you; and which you dare not qu” upon 
any account whatſoever. 

I remember, as we came near a ſmall town, in 
our march, we were ſuddenly alarmed by the en- 
chanting ſtrains of a couple of fiddles, with a tabor 
and pipe ; and a conſiderable body of young men, 
er tall, gilt-headed ſtaves in their hands, walk- 

two and two, &c. in a very ſolemn pace, 
del by the muſic, along a meadow, adjoining 
to the town, quite out of the horſe-road. 

Now this was a matter of too much conſe» 


- quence, not to engage our immediate attention, 


We felt the freedom of our ſituation ; we jumped 
over the hedge in a trice ; left the road and every 


rounded the gilt-headed heroes; in an inſtant; 
and found ourſelves in the happy ſtate, of making 
what obſervations we pleaſed, without being no. 
ticed by the company. 

We found, upon enquiry, that the pd 
gentlemen, who compoſed this important parade, 
were a ſet of the neighbouring peaſants, together 
with ſome of- the town artificers, headed by the 
landlord at the Croſs, conſolidated into a very 
uſeful club for the benefit of the ſick, and the wis 
dows, of the deceaſed among them. ' 

They had raiſed a conſiderable fund, at a tri- 
fling monthly expence to each individual; ſuffi- 
cient, however, to allow a ſick member five ſhil- 


Jings a week during his illneſs: and in caſe of his 


death there were five pounds 'allotted to the wife, 


or to the neareſt relations to the defunct ; toges 
| ther 
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ther with a proper allowance for his decent 
ment; as well as other prudent and commendable. 
regulations. | 

Thus the pariſhes were eaſed of many heavy” - 
burthens, and a laudahle emulation diffuſed itſelf 
among this apparently, very orderly. people.. 

It ſeems they have a feaſt every Whitſuntide :. 
when they eat, drink, and are merry : and pa- 
rade about the town. They likewiſe ſettle their 
accounts; each man pays up his arcears ; and 
wiſe, and notable improvements are offered, and. 
made, for the benefit of the ſociety. 

I could not help being charmed with this unu- 
ſual merriment. A feaſt, muſic, fnd jollity, raiſed. 
upon ſuch a ſolid foundation; ſo laudable, fo ex- 
emplary; excited in us both a kind of veneration 
for the party: And we eyed the landlord of the 
Crofs, at the front of his company, with that 
ſort of reverence and reſpect, which a ſpectator 
teels, on. the appearance of a great general; a - 
brave and warlike prince; or, more f ly 
ſpeaking, a profound law-giver ; a fache e his 
country; the pattern of ju/tice, meekneſs, continence, | 
and ſobriety / 

And indeed our landlord felt his own conſe- 
quence, in a manner which I ſhall never forget. 
His eyes were fixed upon every. perſon he 
paſſed, as upon vacancy ; with a confidence . and 
ſerenity inexpreſſibly fine. —His feelings were above 
the ſublime : as every man, in his opinion at that 
time, not excepting even the parſon or the ſquire 
of the pariſh, was beneath contempt.—He ſtalked 
along as heedleſs of the croud about him, as the 
firſt horſe of a broad-wheeled waggon, is, of the 
cocks and hens, which are pecking upon the road. 
before him.— He would trample them under his 

FUSE £ : ; | feet, 


ter- 


Lit, "Ip 
feet, without knowing it, if they rp not take 
care to get out of his way. 

A am ſure, I never perceived my own infignifi- 
cancy, with ſo many mortifying circumſtances an- 
nexed to it, in my life, as I did upon this occaſi- 
on. For as I was very active in taking a ſurvey 
of the company z and my attention particularly 
fixed upon the hero of it; I got into the front of 


the party, which was now arrived in town, and 


walked rather ſidelong, before it, down a narrow 
ſtreet, which led to the Croſs. * 

I was yery much incommoded, for about a hun- 
dred yards, in this unlucky fituation ; for the 
croud being very thick, before me, and extreme- 
ly tardy in its motion; and the commander be- 
hind me, with his aff, trailed like a pike, very 
preſſing to proceed, 1 happened to be faſtened, 
juſt in the place where the two powers ſtruggled 


with each other.—And every now and then, I was 


under imminent danger, of being attacked by the 
dove, upon the top of the preſident's ſtaff, which 
the lofty landlord puſhed forward, with an indig- 
nation and ſurpriſe, very alarming indeed! and 
which kept me on the watch, for about ten mi- 
nutes, under the moſt terrible apprehenſions. 

However, I eſcaped at laſt with impunity, 
thinking myſelf very well off; and exceedingly 
happy, that J had been a witneſs to ſo much dig- 
nity, pomp, and parade ! 


- 
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W HAT a vile fooliſh bawble is that thing 
commonly called PRIDE; particularly as it is ex- 
hibited by the generality of mankind I—It is a 

phantom 


tos ] 


phantom that leads the ignorant, and contempti- 
ble part of the creation aſtray; and makes even 


the learned and wiſe appear ridiculous. It is 


an inſolent demand upon Society, for that teſpect 


which, perhaps, is not due; and when it is, is 


will never be paid by compulſion.— No men 
upon earth have a right to exact a deference paid 
them, but thoſe who deſerve it; and then it will 
be the natural conſequence of their actions, if they f 
are ſufficientiy known, to the, world, to engage its 
attention: if not, the beſt and ſafeſt retreat from 
the. ſcorn and deriſion of mankind, is the ſilent con- 
templation of that innate worth, and greatneſs. 
of character, which we poſſeſs; and which all 
the nations of the earth, cannot deprive us of 
nor overſhadow one ray of its native lu, dig 
nity, and glory. 

I have been led into this train of tho bt, by 
the amazing deportment of . our landlord; Who, 
indeed is a perſon rather to be laughed at, than de- 
ſpiſed; to be approved, than condemned; and, 
in reality, he is totally out of the preſent queſtion, 
For I love the man who prides himſelf; inoffen- 
ſively, in worthy actions, as much as I hate the 
wretch, that would claim our regard, at the * 
pence of our knowledge, and fideſity. 

As to the common efforts of pride, to eftabliſh 
upon itſelf a reputation, that ſhall enable the 
fooliſh poſſeſſor of it, to obtain a conſequence. in 
life, they; are ſo well known and underſtood, as 
to render-, a formal diſſertation upon the paſhons, 
both needleſs and impertinent. 

I mean only; te divert myſelf with ſome filly 
appearances of it, as I am ſmoaking my pipe, 
ter the fatigues of the club- adventure, and then to 
reſume the ſtory of the nightingale, 55 
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Can any thing be more laughable than the 

ſight of, what is called, a proud man; ſtalking 
along the ſtreet; ſwelling and burſting with con- 
ſequence; and ready to ſwallow or kick every crea- 
ture he meets, that does not pay him homage, 
and acknowledge its own unworthinefs, in the fight 
of ſuch an extraordinary Phenomenon? 

©! it is a glorious retreat ! 

— But pray, what is all this for? he is neither 
handfomer, more wiſe, more learned, nor more 
active than yourſelf :—and if he is richer, he will 
fee you at the devil, before he will give you a 
age Milling. 

Then why am I to bear with the folly of fuch 
an upſtart ?—why am I to bow, to cringe, or, in 
any manner, to feed the vanity of ſuch a wretch? 
— no- it is a ſin—and a vile one too —worſe than 


perjury, forep/iecling or petty larceny ; and -ranks 


[ 


the culprit among the fawning reptiles, that flat- | 


ter, impoſe upon, and ruin the Great. 


Could a pompous man perceive, as he bluſters 


along the town, one ſpark of that ineffable con- 
tempt, which purſues him; that honeſt indigna- 
tion, which fires the breaſt of the ſpectator, at 


the fight of him —1 Would Nn it would cure 


him for ever, "44 
However, this I will tvs the Monſterz that 
it is always the caſe ; even when he leaſt fuſpeQs 
any appearance of it about him.—PRtrpE miſſes 
that real dignity, and reſpe&, which it fondles 
'over, and propoſes to itſelf; and as naturally be- 
gets CONTEMPT, as thievery, the gallows; or 
as indolence, beggary. Vanity is # poor affair, 
and generally accompanies the weak, =_ ot * 
teſtable. —Fy on it! 
1 ts 


cheel 


toler; 


bear with the grimace, and conſtrained inſipid in- 


r 


I do not mean that pride, which ſets a man 
above a mean action; which values itſelf upon no- 
ble, and glorious deeds; and ſo on ; but that ſort 
of ſupercilious ſelf-ſufficiency, and mock-majeſty, 
which is aſſumed by every puppy you meet. 


You-may juſtly ſay of every vain man, as he 
journeyeth on;—that he is a happy man. He walks 
with an air of conſequence :—he is aſſured, by c 
his oton opinion, that he is ſenſible; clever; hand- 
ſome ; and very much admired by both ſexes; and . 
that he is an object of real importance wherever 
he goes: — and yet, in fact, he does not poſſeſs one 
quality, or ſituation, he delights himſelf ſo won- 
derfully in the contemplatiòn of, Cox T Eurer 
purſues him every where. — The ſight of him gives 
diſguſt to the ſpectator; — who eagerly exclaims, 
I am glad I am not that man. 


CH AP: 
H O W would the polluted blood riſe in the 


cheeks of a modern fine gentleman, to ſee two 
tolerably decent perſons, engaged in ſuch a cons 
temptible ſpecies of entertainment, as that of en- 
Joying the rude, and ruſtic amuſements of the uu 
gar; mixing with that kind of low company, 
which would ſuffocate the polite, and render a man 
of faſhion deteſtable for ever | 
How a man of ſpirit and underſtanding, can 


tercourſe, among the blockheads of ceremony, is 4 
matter as unintelligible to me, as the pleaſures of 
the club-adventure may appear ridiculous to a my 
caroni. | X 
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. parcel of nodd 
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Now, I ſhould think, the company of the low 
el vulgar, and that which is to be met with among 
the moſt faſhionable aſſemblies, for any continu- 


ance, would, to a man of real good breeding, 


genuine politeneſs, ſound intelle&s, and an im- 
proved underſtanding, be equally intolerable. 


A man of ſenſe, certainly, cannot think of 


mixing with either of theſe departments in life; 


only now and then, in order to ſee what the ogy 


or the monkeys are about, & 

As to the peaſants, common FI ond 
I am pofitive, the 
advantage, with reſpect to the entertainment you 


might hope for from either party, is much on their 
fide. . 


Nature appears without diſguiſe, among the 


lower claſs of mankind; and it is there you may 
acquire a knowledge of the human paſſions. 
Education, and the advantages of ſtudy and 


reflection, teach us to conceal our failings, and 
appear under falſe colours: But, among the vulgur, 


you ſee the human heart in all its nati ve deformity. 


— rief, joy, terror, pity, rage, and teſentment, 


with the whole train of the affections, diſcover 
themſelves, indiſcriminately, immediately as they 
are excited in the human breaſt ; and you may 
fee in the company of handicraftſmen, the genuine 
workings of the paſſions, exactly as they are af- 
fected, by the particular circumſtances of contro- 
verſy, or any thing which may engage the atten- 
tion: while, on the contrary, in our politer aſſem- 
blies nod you can perceive nothing but a 

ing mandarins, cut out of wood, and 


perched upon pedeſtals, acting in ſtate, exaQly 
Uke a ſet of ill dreſſed puppets, put in motion by 
58 ioolier anten behind the ſcenes. 
This 


ſo far from your prying into their ſouls, in ſeareh of. 


. | 
This creature of. a foreign growth, leads ou 


aper of quality into the moſt aſtoniſhing abſurdi- 4 
ties, both in words and actions, imaginable ; and. 


their paſſions, I defy any man in England, to 
find out, by their deportment or converſations, 
whether they have any or not. 

As to their carriage towards each other „it is a 
ſpecies of the moſt ridiculous buffoonery under | 
heaven: for they: fit ſmerking, and grinning at - 
one another, without any meaning at all in their © | 
faces; and be / he! he! and ſimper ſo delight- i 
fully = and then they bob up and down; and throw 
themſelves into ſuch unnatural attitudes, that you 
would imagine, there was a parcel of little invi- 
ſible animals, eternally pricking them upon the 
breech, or elſewhere, as a puniſhment for their 
manifold miſdemeanors. 

O! how charming it is to ſee a ſnug party 
of about a dozen males -and females of = ma- 
caroni breed, ſhowing off with all their various 
tricks to pleaſe and delight each other-— | 

The figure of the women exactly corjetpbide 
with what the ladies are fond of calling each 
other: and therefore I may venture upon the 
word FriGnTs.—As to the men, if ſuch they © © 
may be termed, look at any of our print-ſhops, an 
you will be fatisfied. 

However, the dreſs of each? is by no means 
more frightful, than their vile, unmeaning, unna- 
tural diſtortions, of face, limb, and body. 

It is grown-polite to hobble, and you mult toter 
to liſp „and you muſt ape it, to ſnuffle, and you 
muſt do it ; and then you muſt be always upon 
the broad grin, gape, and Hare with hardly any 
ſhoes to your feet—no waiſtcoat, except the bot 
* tom 
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tom of your ſiſter's fringed petticoat braced round 
your body. — But for breeches—the Lord have 
mercy on us | ſo large and ſo wide, that you ap- 
pear all „ and ſo thin, that you might as well 
put on your wife's muſlin apron only, to keep you 
decent in the company of modeſt women. But 
ſuppoſe our macs are not men—or, rather that they. 
wear bandages. 
Be ſure that you ſit forward upon your chair, 
with your back bent double—your coat ſkirts, if 
you have any, thrown behind—your left ankle, 
upon your right knee—thus making as much of 
your bottom as you can, for the amuſement of the 
ladies, you may pat your leg—ſtroak your chin— 
twitch up your cravat—ſhow your teeth, if they 
have eſcaped the p—x—and jabber over a parcel - 
of court phraſes—a mongrel dialect an abomina- 
ble mixture of French and Engliſh—diſgraceful of 
all utterance—which you will eaſily get by heart 
Land then you will be a complete fine gentleman, | 
as thoſe phenomena appear in theſe our glorious 
days. 
Our firſt-rate beaus and belles, may well be ſaid 
to have a language of their own, unintelligible ' 
to other people: For it is an abſolute fact, that 
they require no articulation at all ; as they do not 
mean to underſtand each other, but juſt to keep 
up the rattle of ungraceful, and infignificant 
ſounds, as they paſs from place to place, and go , 
through the common forms of ceremony, which 
have been taught them by long experience in the 
folly and parade of the faſhionable world. 
1 poſitively declare, that I have ſat an hour to- 
onther, liſtening, with all the attention I have 
been maſter of, to the converſation of an excellent 
1 lady and gentleman, in the court ſtyle, and could 
„ 8 f not, 
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not, for the blood of me, gather any thing from 
it, though they talked as faſt as poſſible, but a few 


_ trite phraſes, ,which I happened to underſtand, but 


by no means their application; and which T am 
ſenſible they threw in, not to illuſtrate the ſubject, 
but to fill up a ſpace of their converſation. And 
then at the cloſe of every ſpeech, they were not 
at the pains to find proper language, or puzzle 
about the manner in which they ſhould expreſs 
themſelves ; for if common words, or rather half 
words, did not happen to drop in the way, they 
concluded the ſentence with a very uncommon 


dialect—a compoſition of nods, and bums, and haas 


—which, inſtead of embarrafling the orator, was the 
pleaſanteſt, and moſt conſiderable part of his ſpeech 


Land which the oppoſite party returned with ſo many 


aſſenting hums, nods, and haaas, &c. that I was per- 
fealy convinced, they underſtood as much of one 
another as they deſired; and that they were ſo haps 


py as to be able to talk, without thinking, words, or 


language of any kind, full as well as with either, 
or all of theſe uſual requiſites put together. 80 


that, upon the whole, I rather think it would be 


the fineſt thing in the world for our ſuperiors, to 
drop the ſcraps of French and Engliſh, which they 
have got; and which are of no uſe to them; and 
fall into the humming manner of converſation; to- 
tally and without diſguiſe. „ 

In ſuch a noble project, they have my beſt wiſh- 
es, and in hopes that they will take my advice, 1 
will leave them for the preſent,” and go on with 
the ſtory of the nightingale, if nothing ſhould hap- 
pen to carry me ſtill farther aut of the way. 


y * 
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CHAP. XXX1. 


. is very well on that fine of the great 
niuſſes, that have aſtoniſhed mankind, are re- 


markable-for an irregularity-in their compoſitions, 
Their minds were too extenſive to bear reſtraint 
and thoſe punctilios, with which the critics | keep. 
their underſtrappers 1 in awe. 

Nov, as genius is, of all things, the * to 
be wiſhed for and admired, and every man thinks 
he poſſeſſes it: it is extremely pretty to ſee the 
whole tribe of paper-ſcratching coxcombs, aping 
with all their might, the above defect of a valt 
mind; juſt as you will find afilly blockhead damn- 


ing himſelf into deteſtation, by imitating the ſtu- 


pid practice of ſwearing, which he has obſerved 


predominant in ſome notoriouſly wicked, ſprightly | 


clever fellow. 

The foregoing excellent remarks, Gentlemen, 
mean as a ſatire upon myſelf. For becauſe. others 
have treated the reader with diſreſpe& ; nay, even 
contempt ;- by beginning a ſtory and never endi 
it 3 running through a parcel: of idle digreſſions; 
trifling with him, teaſing him, and keeping him 
eternally. on the rack, without the leaſt proſpect 
of a criſis or a concluſion ; ſo, you ſee, I muſt be 
talking, ever and anon, about a fooliſh ſtory of a 
nightingale ; which, as I hope to live and proſper, 
I do not at preſent ſee any probability of its being 
finiſhed: For I poſitively affirm, that I am, at 
this preſent writing, got no farther than ſeven miles 
out of the ſixty, which are to complete my jours 
ney; and if incidents ſhould ſtill occur, and 
reſlections ariſe, as faſt as they have hitherto 
| _— 


path, 
indivi 
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done, I will leave it to the impatient reader to 
determine, whether it w:ll be poſſible for me, to 
make an end of the matter, in any reaſonable 
time. | 
— There is ſomething very ſhocking to me in a 
ſtraight-forward long-winded ſtory, 

If I were obliged to ſet about writing hiſtories of 
diſtreſſed damſels, under ſuch charming titles as 

% The Delicate Embarraſſments—The Tears of. 
Senf ibility—The Indiſcreet Connection — The Precipi- 
tate Choice. The Inuoluntary Inconſlant.— The Affect- 
ed Indifference—The Fault was. all his Oun— Fe- 
male Frailty, — &c. &c. &c.“ I ſhould be like a. 
boy ſent upon an errand which, of all things, he 
would wiſh to avoid—I ſhould loiter dreadfully, 


upon the road, and rather go any other way, than 


that which was pointed out for me. 
—It is very diſtreſſing, is it not, ladies? to be 
forced to a thing, although one has no real bb- 


ʒjection to it.— 


Now, whenever I take up my pen, in order to 
proceed in this unfortunate ſtory of mine, which 
I wiſh I never had begun, I do aſſure thee, my 
ſweet, good natured, forbearing, patient reader, 
that I ſtart at the bare recollection of where Þ 
laſt left off:“ and that it is neceſſary I ſhould 
„ reſume the thread of my diſcourſe :?? and that 
I ſhould go on as quietly, peaceably, and ſoberly 
as a pack-horſe ; without ever thinking of the 
fields, the hills, the woods, the lawns, and the 
beauties that ſurround me. O! horrible I am 
diſguſted in a minute: and, like a froward girl, 
that will do any thing but what ſhe is bid, I jump 
over the boundaries that would keep me in my 
path, and fall to work, helter ſkelter, with every 
no trifle, but that which I ought. NN 

| Take 
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5 Take care, good reader don't let me cheat the 
3 thee into a belief that I poſſeſs a genius or that 1 eve! 
1855 want to make thee think fo. —Many are the arti- only 
FE . fices which authors uſe, in order to deceive thee ;' they 
"20d and none more frequently, than this of affecting to help 
FS be ſo heedleſs, whimſical, comical, and deſultory. haſt; 
* Men who poſſeſs great minds," are very often — 
3 too indolent to undertake any work, that would whe 
al require much of their attention Hat in every whie 
x thing, which may be faid, only to eſcape from mai 
. their pens, you may diſcover their powers, and are 2 
i what they are capable of, if it fo pleafe them to give 
_ : exerciſe their talents. * 
7.408 Try every writer, oh! reader ! by this very V 
1 ſtandard, (if thou art able, honeſt, and impartial} A. 
3 and thou wilt never be impoſ-d upon, by falſe pre- a 
_ . tenders to merit, nor affected retailers of non ſome 
a i ſepſe. frien 
.- oF Fare thee wel. — de. 
1 put 
i C HAP. XXXIL _ 
"18 | enced 
_ $a To preſerve our beings, is. certainly the firſt town, 
| +a of all our cares. — Health then muſt be invalua- you a 
—- ble; exerciſe muſt be abſolutel y neceſſary ; and ly ent 
4:58 walking, as it is the moſt ſimple, I apprehend, it or tut 
£4. is likewiſe, the moſt ſalutary in its good effeQs freſh | 
3 the conſtitution. 6 ſpirits 
SE  -TI wiſh ſome of our young fellows, who cannot you fl 
ES bear fatigue, and yet are very fond of good eating, ſkip, 
1 would but walk only fifteen miles a day, for a like 
__ week together, and I'll promiſe them ſeven ſuck, bedlar 
1 . feaſts as they never enjoyed before. and a 
1 What can poſſibly induce the indolent to uben moſt 
* but —_— extretoely ſenſual * And I am fure life. 
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they will be amply repaid in the gratification of 
every appetite to which they are prone, if they will 
only border upon intempe rance;: for ſhould . 
they launch into exceſs, their very exerciſe, as it 
helps them to increaſe the load of gluttony, will 
haſten their diſſolution. 20, 
-—There are ſome' particular periods in our hives, 
when the mind has exulted in its own enjoyments, 
which are fixed upon our memories for the re- 
mainder of our days. Theſe rapturous moments 
are always recolleQed with exceſſive pleaſure, and 
give a guſt of ſelf- ſatisfaction inexpreſſibly glorious: 

What a fine thing is a good conſcience !—— 
What a hell upon earth, a bad one! 2 
Amongſt the various incidents of my life; 
none do I call to mind, with more delight, than 
ſome of theſe walks, which I have taken, with a 
friend, purely for the pleaſure of them. | 
To hit upon a ſcheme of this ſort in a moment, 
put it inſtantly in execution, and* take up your 
ſtaff and walk !——oh l heavens! how ſhould you. 
know any, thing of joys which you never expert- 
enced ?—— Why, Sir, as ſoon as you get out of 


town, and are marching along the lane, PII lay 


you a wager, if you were with us, and could right- 
ly enter into the reliſh of it, that, at every corner, 
or turning, which gave you freſh proſpects, and 
freſh hopes, you would not be able to keep your 
ſpirits, from flying into extacies, that would make 
you ſtand on your head, kick up your heels, 

{kip, jump, laugh, cry, roar, hoot,” and hollow, 
like the verieſt madman that ever eſcaped from 
bedlam : and yet you ſhould be quite in your ſenſes, 
and always remember the ſcene, as one of the 
_ rational, and pleaſing amuſements in your 
tes” ET en en een 200 
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:. Two or three perſons at moſt are a ſufficient 


number to enjoy a jaunt of this ſort; more would 60 
change the ſcene, and make a riot of that which 1 
is meant only as a rational contemplative N * 
lation. 8 
—P-x take that long word—T hate it. "y 
. You fix your country, before you ſet out, and 


the road, as far as about fix or ſeven miles; but 
no farther than the firſt. ſtage. Afterwards, let 
chance take place; and you will find every fiep 
of your journey produce that l which we 
are ſo fond of. 
O! ladies f ladies | ladies f all your charms 
will not prevent us from longing after freſh, mat- 
ter. | 
Prudes and I fay that nature has 
ſtamped upon us this hankering after novelty z and 
that you, with all your prayers and preachings, 
will never eraſe it from our hearts. 
What the devil is the matter with you ?—a man 
can't ſpeak what he knows is a fact, but in comes 
a parcel of orthodox ſaints, ſinners, impoſtors, and 
ſcoundrela, who, will buffet him to death, becaule 
he is too, honeſt to ſtifle the truth, and too much | 
of a gentleman to tell a lie | 
Every man has his buſineſs, and his cares, ſuch | 
i; as they are Now, you no ſooner ſet forward 
upon your expedition, than you get rid of theſe 
troubleſome companions ——Your walking whets 
our appetites; your refreſhments give you joy; an 
immediately after your repaſts, and an exhilarating 
glas or two, you ſet a talking, and laughing Jiks 
a parcel of fools. — You are ſo full of the feld 
and the woods; the ſweet receſſes, and the guig 
Jing rills, which you have paſſed ; that :you g 
not digeſt your thoughts, —You fly from one thy 


— 


« Sweet deluſion l balmy conſolation A000 
hope !—come, ſprightly fancy, with theſe thy e. 
quiſite companions, and once more lead me into 
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to another. — Vou are too impatient to wait for 
replies, or attend to them.—** But that was a 
fine field! the other was ſuperior and then 
how enchanting the lawns ! the groves! the foun ; 
tains l. the grottos ! the ſhrubs |——O! what a 
charming, ſweet, delicious girl we met in the 
park !——Did you ſmoke the old fellow waddling 
after her ? O! he's a liguoriſb old dog!“ 

Thus you run on like mad, for a ſhort time.— 
The ſtorm of rapture, however, is ſoon over; and 
you diſſolve in reciprocal good will, ſociableneſs, 
and tranquillity. 

In this temper, you will perceive all your powers 
alert. —Y our head will be clear; your heart open; 
your fancy brilliant; and your ſoul inſpired. —Your. 
paſſions will tremble. at the ſlighteſt touch. Nou 
will burſt into rage, or melt into tears, at the name 
of a villain, or the intimation of an orphan, 
Still you will be happy, and wiſh the world fo 
well, that were you a god, you would make gods 
of men, as ſurely as God made you. 

We ſhall be gods |—by jove we ſhall ! we are 
ſo godlike in our natures, when diveſted of our 
earthly, our grovelling concerns, that it muſt be 


ſo—indeed it muſt—do. believe it, my friend=it © 


will make you happy here, and ſtir up ſuch noble 
principles in your blood, that you will be worthy | 
of a glorious eternity. 


the manſions of the bleſſed. —But do not leave 


me—ſupport me in thy .wilds—let me trace thy 
unfrequented paths—and' bring me ſafely to this 
world below.—Preſerve my ſenſes, gentle nature'; 


—attune 
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i —-attune my ſtrains to honour thee, and ſcourge 
the vices that debaſe mankind. | 


Il cannot help laughing at myſelf when I get 
upon ſtilts —I ſhall turn mad poet if I proceed, 
and mount a pegaſus that will break my neck.—1 
ſhall hurry the aſtoniſhed reader into ſcenes that 
will diſturb his intellects, and make him curſe 
my nonſenſe and temerity. 


C H-A P. XXXIIL 


8 IT TIN G in a large inn, over a pipe, after 
great exerciſe, liſtening to the hurry of the houſe, 
affords ſufficient entertainment to a ſpeculative 
rambler. | x 


Every face is full of buſineſs. The roſy-combed 


landlord is ſtuffed with ſtrong beer, content, and 


awkward civility :—and the good lady is ſo vai 


polite ; ſo exceſſively fuftered, and fatigued :—and 
Nanny, Molly, and Betty, are running here and 
there—up and down—while your laſcivious eyes 

purſue them, with roguiſh deſires and deſigns. 
Add to theſe, the amuſements of the kitchen— 
The lownging poſt-chaiſe-boys, ——ſome eating 
their cruſts in the corner ;—others, lying with their 
heads upon the dreſſer, — ſleeping, and making pil- 
lows of their arms.—The hoſtlers, fat and dirty, 
move {low and ſullen ; and the ſneaking bootcatch- 
er, the fag-end of all fag-ends, looks conſcious of 
his baſeneſs. | fy 2 
A group of drunken peaſants you will perceiye 


on one ſide, boaſting of ſuch feats as are ſhogks 


ing to humanity ; ſwaggering over their fancied We 
dependency, and inſulting their betters. 


1 


1 ng J 


The buſy, impatient. furious cook, with a face, 


like freſh cut horſefleſh, hot, greaſy, and inflam- 


ed, drives every body before her with a venge - 
ane | 

The peaſants feel the effects of her power, and 
ſtagger to their brother brutes in the ſty, or the 
fields, where they fall into that ſteep, which, like 
the death of the wicked, will raiſe them to the 


pains of the damned. * 


On the other fide of the kitchen, ſit the exciſe- 


man, the pariſh clerk, the country ſchoolmaſter, 


and the *ſquire's butler, ſteeped in ſtrong ale, and 
deep matter; profound, knowing, and ſelt-amorous. 

My lady's maid friſks by them, pert, mincing, 
quaint, and fooliſh ; while her-miſtreſs in the par- 
lour is enjoying her tea and fir John.— - 

The tall, lank, greyhounds, and the faithful 
ſpaniels, ſaunter about the fire —look wiſtfully at 
the ſmoaking ſirloin, advance cautiouſly towards 
the fragrantiſcent, and ſnuff it with ſweet delight, 
and fruitleſs expeQation :—while the pitileſs at- 
tendants ply them with thoſe kicks, cuffs, and 


ſtripes, for their impertinence, which would be 


much more properly and deſervedly adminiſtered, 
to the bulky raſcals, and bitter vixens, who are fo 
forward in beſtowing them on theſe harmleſs and 
obſequious animals. 
In the bar is placed my good lady, with her 
tavern loungers. — The gill-drinking, news- reading, 
vacant- headed, good- for- nothing, hanging- on loi- 
terers; — thoſe peſts to all good company —thoſe 


blanks in life -thoſe moving incumbrances, that 
are always in other people's way, and continually 
minding every other body's buſineſs but their own. 


Among. theſe worthies, you often find 
ſome, that nobody knows what they are about, 
Pt, | nor 


- 


. % % 
nor how: they live. They ſhuffle on in a © frrange obt 
manner, without any viſible, means of a mainte- wag 
nance. They ſpend much out of e 
are gentlemen, and mighty clever fellows. 
The cocks and hens in the yard, give place to 
the coxcombs that are alighting from their ſteeds; 
while hoſtler ! hoſtler ! hoſtler ! ſtuns your trou- 
"bled ears, from every quarter.—The landlord bows 
—his gueſts look big madam courteſies—Molly 
ſhows them a room—and the hoſtler, whiſtling, 
d—ns his blood if he cares a farthing for any man 
in England. p 

The rattling of carriages draws you to the win- 

dow. The maid, miſtreſs, and old fat-ſides, at- 
tend with humble ſubmiſſion their honors, and their 
ladyfhips :—while you are looking ſharp after the 
legs of the laſſes, as they wantonly ſtep out of their | 
coaches.— 

Strangers meet ſtrangers—eyes 1 eyes and 
contempt flies from party to party, as quick and as 
piercing as the rays of the ſun.—Good God! 
that we ſhould be ſo much aſhamed of each other, | 
or ſo fooliſhly, fond of ourſelves, as to think no- 
body is worthy our regard, but thoſe we are ac- 
quainted with.— 

For my part, when I ſee a beautiful face 
penetrating, ſoft, bewitching eye—l know not 
how to glance at it occaſionally, as if I *ſhould 
offend it; I am'transfixed with admiration ; and 
ill betide the fair-one that would meer, or from 
at me for my devotion. | 

The women can never miſtake adoration for. im- 
pertinence - they know better the language oil 
eyes they are verſed in—the heart lies very mar 
thoſe interpreters—and it is as impoſſible to dec 
them, at firſt ſi ight, with afteQed civilities, as {0 

obtain 


ridieulc 
you not 


but. pau 


＋ 


e 


obtain from them, after obtruding the rude, un- 


arel) thoſe delicious returns —thoſe kind looks 
thoſe gentle languiſhings—thoſe ſweet, complying, | 
half-diſſenting conteſts, between baſhfulneſs and 
approbaticn, with which they oftentimes charm 
us, when chey perceive they are admired. ___ 
Pr1Dg plays the devil with a fine woman.— 
It drives away the darts of Cupid from her eyes 
the laughing loves that wiſh to ſport upon her 
countenance z the graces from her deportment; 
and ſtamps upon her front, the horrid effects of 


diſtance, diſlike, and diſdain.— We lock at her 


as Pygmalion did upon his ſtatue. We admire 
the uninformed, ſtately maſs; and pray to the 
gods that it might have a ſoul. —We ſee an inani- 
mated lump of perfection, while we ſicken at the 
view, and retire diſappointed and in pain. | 

Smiles, eternal ſmiles, ſhould dance upon the 
lovely Cheeks of a beautiful lady.—Humility, and 
lowlineſs of ſpirit, which ſeem to preſs you for 
protection, charm and enſlave us; while haugh- 
tineſs and frowns e no effect 9 conternpt 
and averſion. 


So—now I, am. got upon the women, I ſhal 


overrun my portrait of the inn. 


Pray, Mr. Reader, did you never, 1 
you were going very ſeriouſly about your buſineſs, 
meet a lady in the ſtreet, who chaſed every idea 


out of your. head, but the lovely image of herſelf ? 


Did you never, in ſtaring like a fool at her, as 
ſhe paſſed by you, get an unlucky trip from a ſtone, 
which ſent you. ſtumbling and blundering, a moſt 
ridieulous for ten yards together? Have 
you not perceived on this occaſion, the ſpeQators, 
one Fran y the * baggage who was the 

gag 


mannered fare (that certain indication of a ſeoun» - ©* 
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ene of your diſaſter, laugh at your Folly; win 
much comfort and ſatisfaction? I am ſute I have, 
to my great grief, met with ſuch an accident many 
a time; and many an impudent flut has been made 
happy by my diſtreſs ; and ſkipped away exulting 
and tittering at the very miſchief ſhe produced. 

Now this is the caſe at preſent. For no ſooner 
their ladyſhips jump out of their coaches, than 
away they hurry me from my ſober and lawful em- 
ployments, and ſend me a wild gooſe. chaſe after 
their incomprehenſible concernments.— 

But egad ! I am generally even with them: 
for though I love and admire them more than any 
man in England, yet I can tell them of their faults 
Hand pretty freely too.— In ſpite of all that adu- 
lation, which they are accuſtomed to receive, 
from every writer, I will not only out-ſwear theſe 
complaiſant gentlemen, that they are the ſweeteſt 
creatures imaginable, but ſeriouſly FRED that they 
ſhall be rational beings. 

The ladies are commonly treated as we do chil- 
dren. They are flattered, careſſed, and ſpoiled: 
Q —and this makes ſo many of them ſo exceedingh 
childiſh all the days of their lives, —But enough. 0 
1 ſhall grow ſaucy I like them o well; afterall, 
that I cannot bear they ſhould be %hj/" thing lets 
than invincible perfection. e een 
But now for the inn 

I have frequently obſer ved a vacant wretch, | it 
the midſt of a buſy ſeene, which: affords the h 
eſt entertainment to 4 ſpeculative” win, ble 
about, without one idea to keep his * Hive, 
or ſleeping for want” of better e uploymefit, at de 
time when the various characbers of men, 'call 
forth the 1 attention of ey innen 
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I know nothing which excites more agreeable 
reflections, upon the manners of mankind, than 
the univerſal ſtruggle for ſuperiority and impor- 
tance, which fires the breaſts of the moſt inſigniſi- 
cant biockheads, when they get from home, and 
mix indifferently with ſtrangers. 

You ſhall ſee a*prentice boy, who, eve every'viell | 
is ſeverely diſciplined by his maſter, ſtrut, and call 
about him, at an inn, like the verieſt Row ima 
ginable. 

A poor devil, who aa not ſay his fouPs his 
own, before his wife, will damn the waiters, at- 
tempt to kick the maids, abuſe the miſtreſs, bully 
the maſter, and ſwagger, like an <niperor, «at an 
inn. 

A ſtupid lout of a farmer's" ſon; who, fike'a 
todd cur, generally drops his tail, and Nuke 
about the fields of his father, will put up his horſe, 
with a pitiful effrontery, and in the company of his 
ſuperiors, diſcover an awkward * pride and ſelf- 
ſufficiency, too glaring to eſcape the notice of an 
idiot; and much more diverting than Hob in the 
well, or the peerleſs . of the” "PR 
coloured miſcreants.. 2] 
e Theſe animals have a n way with 
them, of hanging down their heads.—They ap- 

conſcious of their meanneſs, and ſeem afraid 
to look a gentleman' in' the face; but are prone 


upon all occaſions, to inſult and abuſe him 


They exhibit a lurking, diſtant inſolence a vile 
ſpecies of blackguardiſm; more abominable than 
the Billingſgate kind, or any other, in which our 
common people are ſo exceedingly expert. 
It is very pleaſant to take notice of the man- 
ner, in which, almoſt, every perſon puts his beſt 

looks on at an inn, 
G 2 O! it 
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that you cannot help being 


open, and liberal. e ſeems ready 


1. 


Ol it is inexpreſſibly delightful to n: the 


ſmall gentry ſtrut down the yard to feed their 
horſes. - 

What an-air |— - 

— And then they call out for the hoſtler, with 
ſuch fury planted upon their dreadful viſages 


though the devil of any hoſtler takes the leaſt no- 
tice of the. matter, until it happens that he has 
nothing elſe to do.—And then, if they preſume to 
roar at him, for his impertinent delay, which is 


frequently the caſe, he will execute their com- 


mands, in ſuch a lazy, growling, ſlovenly, indif- 
ferent, contemptuous way, that theſe haughty, 
important folks, are commonly worſted / in the 
conteſt ; and get nothing by their preſumption, 
but convincing proofs, that nobody miſtakes their 
characters, but themſelves. 

Ehe real gentlemen is known at firſt ſight. — 
His commands are given with the marks of ſoli- 


citation and requeſt The ſervants make way for 
him with pleaſure and ſubmiſſion ;—while no one 


ſeems more obliged, more humble, nor more ſa- 
tisfied than himſelf. —He looks every perſon full 
in the face, with an aſpe& of benignity and good- 
will. He neither ſtares with impertinence, not 
turns his face away with that offenſive air of pride 
and lo w-breedi ng, ſo common among the part. 
in life. —His heart appears in his eyes, honeſt, 
to do, you 
ſervice; and aſſured that he deſerves your e- 


teem.— While the falſe pretender to this glorious 


title of the real gentleman, ſkulks away as if feat- 
ful you ſhould aſk him a favour ; and "ſeems 


aſhamed of himſelf or conſcious of . « 
F 


4+ „ 


rather frightened 


within 
write | 


he. 
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For my part, when I ſee ſuch a diffant carriage - 
as this, in a man of fortune, 1 look upon him ac- 
cording to his appearance, and take it for granted, 
that he is a RASCAL. | A 


- . 
o 
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H UNG ER diſcovers the worſt ſide of hu- 
man nature. We grow brutiſh as we become 
ſtarved ; and, when driven to very preſſing neceſ- 


ſities for food, we are terrible ſavages indeed. 
It is a ſhocking and diſguſtful matter, to rumi- 


nate upon with a full belly, that men when de- 


prived of meat, ſhould. gnaw their own fſeſn: 
Or that when a number of the human ſpecies are 


ready to die with hunger, they ſhould glance at 
each other, with jealous eyes, and craving appe- 


tites, with ardent wiſhes to plunge the dagger 
into the breaſt of. a fellow-ſufferer, and feaſt upon 


his body. 2 r 
| Theſe are melancholy facts, which hiſtory and 


tradition prove: — but, more particularly, our own. 


experience among voluptuaries, or thoſe who are 


fond of jolly, doings, will render this ſeemingly p- 


radexical aphoriſm, . delettably perſpicuous, incontefla«" + 
bly. evident, and the parag on of poſitions.— 


There's a cloſe z ounds! 


It is a cruel thing, that when a man begins to 
reflect upon good eating and good eaters, an al- 


derman muſt immediately pop into his head anf 


eſpecially a London alderman. 22 
Moraliſis ha ve been ſo accuſtomed to ſet up 
within the bills of mortality, that every thing they 
write ſavours of the town :—— all their ideas are 


26% 


hackneyed in the ſame ſtile from the Spectatar 


. down to the very dregs of literature, in the poets- 
corner of a news- paper. 

Now, I'll venture to afficm, that the pariſh 
officers in the country are ſuperior in their * 


ty and delight over a feaſt, than the whole court 


of the city-aldermen put together: and diſcover 
more of the ſavage temper in them, hinted at 
above, than was ever proved to exiſt in the others, 
notwithſtanding wr have been ſo ſcandalouſly 
abuſed. 
Nay, fir, — 
conſtables, overſeers, or 
mix them indifferently, with fome hearty ſhop- 
keepers, to the number of about forty ; and ſet 
them before a plentiful table of ſubſtantials; and 
they ſhall make ſuch havock with the good things 
of this life, that were the aldermen of London 


Pl take but a few of the country 


_ Preſent at the entertainment, I'll anſwer for it, they 


ſhould not only be entirely put out of countenance, 
but tremble for their own carcaſſes, 

There is ſomething extremely terrible in the 
appearance of a large company, in a great room, 
at an inn, juſt as dinner comes upon the table — 

The anxiety of mind every perſon is in, leſt 

he ſhould not get a good place—leſt the beſt 
_ diſhes ſhould not come near him—leſt the veniſon 
ſhould be eaten while he devours the fiſh—leſt, 
by ſwallowing the pudding, he ſhould loſe the pig, 
—and ſo on—ſtamps upon his face ſuch a ſavage 
and vicious look, that forty people with the like 
horrible countenances, are enough to terrify a 


band of gladiators, a gang of cut-throats, or forty- 


thouſand executioners. 
Wolves over their prey cannot be more vora-, 


cious, nor appear more dreadful to a ſpectator: 


b 


church-wardens; and 
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or chan a number of the middling ſort of people at a 
fie feaſt ; to which, each individual pays an equal 
proportion, and where, in conſequence of it, all 

ſh _ reſtraint is totally laid aſide. 8 
li- — The eagerneſs with which every man helps 
rt himſelf—the reluctance he diſcovers in aſſiſting his 
er neighbour—the keen glances which he darts from 
at one end of the table to the other, , fearing the beſt 
85 things will be gone before be has emptied his 
ly 7 plate—the, hurry this, conſequently, puis him in- 

to- together with the jealous and malicious looks 
ry which flaſh from the eyes of all around him, de- 


1d noting. the general wiſh, that every man's next 
p- mouthful may be his laſt—puts it paſt a doudt, 
et that Home himſelf could not find a ſimile bold 
1d 
BY 


venous and inſatiable monſters. 


on I remember a ſtory of a club, which a facetious Rs 
y old gentleman jafed” to teils jus, and ſwear to the | 
e, truth of it, that will, if ſome of the merry jeſters 


baye not laid hold of it, illuſtrate and coroborate 


N * 


my aſſertions with a vengeancde + 
The members of this ſociety exerted their 
voracious and ſavage natures; at their quarterly 
feaſts, to ſuch a degree, that none of them ever 
eſcaped. without  ſeyeral dreadful cuts upon the 
fingers: — and ſuch were the ardour and cloſe at- 
tention of theſe heroes to buſineſs, that one day in 
particular, a gentleman, in plunging his knife into 
a giblet pie, took a finger from his oppoſite neigh · 
bour— which fell, and mixed with the gibi 


a The opponents were too much engaged to per- 
1 ceiue, ot feel the misfortune immediateſy and the 

4 congueror filled his plate with the uſual diſpatch. 
= But, as he was gnawing and ſucking, and rolling 
Ts about his mouth, a-giblety as he thought, the mu- 
n oy 


tilated. 
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lated hero on the other ſide, obſerving the mat. 
ter, roared out hollow !—G-- d- your blood, 
you have got my finger in your mouth — 

. — This accident threw the company into ſomẽ 
conſternation — they grew rather ſerious on the af- 
fair; and thought it high time to come to ſome 
wholeſome regulations reſpecting the matter, — 

They elected the unfortunate combatant preſi- 
dent for life, as a compenſation for his loſs—and 
gave him all the honours due to his intrepidity and 
Patience. 
fingers of the members, for the future, ſhould be 
caſed with T1y at their feaſts, in order to prevent 
the like calamities—and' that for ever afterward 


the ſociety ſhould go under the denomiugtion of 


me TIO eren CLUB. | 
Nom nne 
$23 


CHAP. 


where there is RESTRAINT j nor any real felicity, 

without DECENCY and GOOD MANNERS. .* | 
The laſt of theſe poſitions is ſufficiently exem- 

plified in the preceding chapter; and the firſt 


may be proved by a view of the polite world. 


In that great circle, civility and complaiſance; 
are refined into parade and flaviſh compliance 
while, on the conttaty, among ordinary people, 


freedom and independence, border Wer ine 
"4 nence and brutality. - 


In order to bring theſe things to a ſpeedy con- 


Gon, I muſt own, that were I an abſolute mo- 
narch, I would puniſh the petit-maitres of faſhion; 
with Bridewell and flagellation; and make impu- 


dence felony without benefit of clergy. / + Hl 
There 


They unanimouſly voted that the 
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There is certainly ſomething extremely grate- 

ful to a good heart, in acts of benevolence and | 
complacency z——in yielding up many deſires - - 
and inclinations, for the advantage or pleaſure of 
others: but when this becomes habitual, upon 
every trifling occaſion, as in the great world, a 
man muſt loſe his ſenſibility before he can be 
eaſy ; and grow callous to the importunity of his 
feelings as faſt as he improves in the character of 
a fine gentleman. 

It is impoſſible to give up one's own liberty, 
with pleaſure, without ſome cauſe equal in con- 
ſideration to the diſagreeableneſs of the effects. 

I would give up many things for 'the company 
of a fine woman, who was ſprightly in her conver- 
ſation, and happy in her diſpoſition, which 1 
ſhould be ſorry to do for every girl I meet. —But, 
in the polite world, if you would cut a figure, 
you mult be all ſubmiſſion—you muſt be at every 
body's beck, and never preſume to do any thing 
for yourſelf. KUKT- 32; WOES 

There 1s a propriety of - manners, . much boaſted 


of among the people of faſhion, which they ne- 


ver loſe ſight of; and which, I am fearful, is all 
they can ſet againſt the want of ſociableneſs, 
friendſhip, hoſpitality, and eaſe. ; 

As the great buſineſs of this life conſiſts of eating 
and drinking, let us take notice of ſome of the re- 
quiſites, to appear properly at a polite gentleman's 
table, at dinner, in contradiſtinction to the dlub- 
entertainment, where this propriety of deportment 
takes place of every other conſideration. ' * 

The principal concern here is not wHAT you 
ſhall eat, but How you ſhall eat—according to 
certain rules which . as ſacred as your creed 

| 6 5 | 
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5 and which, if you offend, worſe than excommu- 
1 nication will be the conſequence. 
No, the mannerof eating, or now you ſhall 
"= Fo eat, is, whether it muſt be done with your elbows; 
preſſed cloſe to your ſides ; or kept at a convenient 
| diſtance, ſo. as to enable you to do juſtice to your- 
1 ſelf, without annoying. your neighbour. This 
1 laſt is a very good rule, and ought to paſs—for it 
_ is highly abſurd to ſee a country looby, ſitting 
_ about half a yard from the table, with his arms 
$2 ſpread - like the wings of an enraged turkey-cock, 
and at every mouthtul thruſting his elbows againſt 
the ribs of another. 
And then you muſt take care what you are about 
for perhaps there may not be a diſh upon the 
table, but what is diſguiſed in ſuch a manner, that 
you will be totally ignorant of its contents — ſo that 
when you are politely, ſolicited to have any thing, 
you may be poiſoned by your conſent ; or diſcover 
ſuch a fooliſh face of perplexity, as vin ruſticaie 
1 for ever among the great.— 
Beſides, if you are not over clever, what will 
you do when a lady deſires you to ſend her ſome- 
thing, which is before you that you don't under- 
ſtand ?!——You muſt cut a charming figure in 
ſuch a fituation:—all your philoſophy, and rea- 
ſoning upon the infignificancy of the matter, will 
avail. you nothing here. Though you might ſend 
the diſh, with the whole contents, to the lady, 
without doing her the leaſt injury; yet not all 
the anxiety to pleaſe, which you may diſcover in 
the act, will ſave you. from contempt and deri- 
ſion.— 
Don't caſt too many wiſhful looks at the baniſh 
ed ſirloin, upon the ſideboard, nor make too. free 
with it—for this will diſcover that you are not 


uſed 


e 
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uſed to dainties, and ſink your” by wages for 
ever, —— — 


- - You! muſt not drink wth table ber nor por- | 


ter, though you have been a foxhunting; for that 
ſavours bf the clown, and will ruin you. — But 


you muſt call for . two glaſſes of wine, with-- 


as many of the company as your conſequence will 
admit of and drink with every body that aſks 
you, though it be ever fo much againſt r in- 
clination,—. 

Take care how you d, for God's ſake; and 
eſpecially be mindful of the ſervants :—for if you 
are not of much importance in the houſe, they 
will take no notice of your wants and to bawil for 
aſſiſtance will put the table ĩnto confuſion.— 

Never clap your hands upon your plate, when 


the party- coloured gentlefolk attempt to ſnatch it 


away from you for it is better they ſhould de- 


prive you of what you like, than you ſhould com- 


mit ſuch an awkward outrage upon decorum. 


1 here is à manner of drinking to the ladies 
hb gentlemen preſent, which I am afraid it will 


be difficult for you to acquire ; don't ſpeak loud 
by any means— it is better if you can catch oak 
bo to bow and fay nothing. 

If a herd be your hoſt, don't bellow out-my 


lord your lordſhip' $ good health; — but mince the ; 
matter, and ſay,==my'{ad—I have the honour % 


drink your ladſbip's good health ——- 


Don't make too free with the deſert, if you are- 


not ſure of your hand for ſhould you pop ſome 


ice-crram into your mouth, without knowing it, 


what a ſhameful thing it would be to behold you, 
ſuddenly clap your hand againſt your chops, as 
boys'd Go whe oy ſwallow hor padding,— 


4. 
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Take care when the cloth is drawn, to b 
the method of drinking — Don't call for any ale, 
though you prefer it to burgundy - and be ſure 
you drink the good health and friends“ of every 
Form ſeparately—though the repetition of it in a 
large company makes it — Tutile, and * 
ſurd. 2 
When this ceremony is over, which [ hoes gi 
ven you but a flight touch of, and you get into 
the regular train of toaſting, your heart will be at 
eaſe ; as there is little difficulty in the matter 
only I would, have you, when you addreſs a per- 
ſon,” never ſpeak plain, nor mind what you ſay, 
ſo it be done with a grace. — Avoid, of all things, 
the being clear and diſtinct in your expreſſions, or 
to the purpoſe in your ideas for if an is br 
caſe, nobody will liſten to you. 

| would adviſe you to lay aſide ſerious or \inds 
proving converſation entirely—and- whenever you 
have a mind to ſhine, you muſt aſſert, with a po- 
ſitive and conſequential air, that hurgundy is the 
prince of liquors—ehampaign is exquiſite and cla- 
ret is tolerable ;—but as for { 0 |. daam 
me—ſhocking |— 

If you would praiſe a wit in vogue, ſay he i is 
a monſtrous clever fellow—and you like him amaz- 
ingly. —Pledge every affertion of ſuch. vaſt import - 
. ance as the above, with your honour,—OQ |, there 
is nothing like exclaiming—it. is true VPON MY: 
Hoxovukr'!— 

In ſhort—if you would blaze out in high: life, 
diveſt yourſelf of every thing you learned at the 
ſchools—all the ideas you have crouded into your 
mind, by a .cloſe application to the ſtudy. of the 
claſſics, and copy the: greateſt fool in company 


For, to the honour of my country, I muſt. take 
len 


— 


— 
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ſtanding.— Let others make the inference- if they 


be farther off the accompliſhments of 


3 1 | 
leave to obſerve, that chattering, 'inſi - nificint; 7 


obſequious coxcombs, make the beſt — | 
the GxEAT—while men of ſenſe are ſuſpeQed, 
diſliked, and forſaken |! 

Thus the whole art of arriving at fame, i in the 
faſhionable world, conſiſts in a ſtrict obſervance of 
CERENO NY—Which- is much better adapted to 
the talents of a monkey, than a man of under- 


pleaſe.—I ſhall only add, that however odious 
and ridiculous the behaviour of thoſe may appear 
who chace every principle of decency and good 
manners from the feſtive board; yet they cannot 
nuine po- 
liteneſs and good breeding, than the ſlaves of fa- 
ſhion, the dupes of ceremony, and the BABOONS 
OF MANKIND. 


c H AP. XXXVI. 


H ONOUR has been ſaid to conſiſt of cou- 
rage in the men, and chaſtity in the women. Now 
it is ridiculous enough to hear a coward or a whore 
ſay, when they aſſeverate, upon my 5285 
Vor more W (as zan. has t) * 
onor,”” — 


There is ſomething bold and forward 10 the 
phraſe, and when ſ | 


poken by a lady it appears, in 
my humble opinion, rather maſculine —it ſhocks 
my delicacy, and puts me to the bluſh confound- 
edly.—A lady ſhould never be more violent in her 
— than 6 ien and in double * 
it is ſo, or ſo.— 

Beſides, if we examine a lady's hedge Is 
ſhall find it a EY ſpoken of eſpecially 
by herſelf. — 

A lady's 
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. for my own part, whenever I hear-a pretty lady 


lady exclaims upon my honour,“ or ur 
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A- 
tity. conſiſts in (doctor -Jehnſon ſays) © purity of 
body””—purity of bi brings you to the part. 
Is it the face, the neck, the boſom, this buſty the 
eek, the legs !—take 3 L 

It would be extremely abſurd. to fay, madd, 
your face is very chaſte - your back is very chaſte 
or your feet are very enen n might 
be very clean— 
Now - your boſom”? comes nearer the mat- 
ter—but that muſt be covered, or it does not 

ompt the idea of chaſtity— and even then it is 
imperfe&t. The legs of a lady, with ſhort pets 
ticoats, puts you in mind of . ſomething, III 
grant you, exactly oppoſite to chaſtity but ne; 
ver of her purity. So that the doctor muſt mean, 


in his definition of chaſtity, when he calls it 


« purity of body, ſome part which the ladies 
have about them that is always covered, and ne- 


ver mentioned. For I have gone, in naming the 


diviſions of a lady, to the very brink of my G 
and have not hit upon her honour yet. 
There is ſomething ſo ae in b 
ture, that what we dare not ſpeak, will e ever be 
44 e in our thoughts.— 
I don't know how it is with the women, bot, 


ſay upon my honour, my ideas ſtart as ſoon 


as the * words are out of her mouth; * 


and fly, ſkipping ber neck, © breaſt, back, feet; 
legs, &c: immediately to her! HONOUR: 7 
It is very odd but I can't help it—nor- will 


the reader of this chapter, I preſume, get it out | 


of his head as long as he lives—but whenever 1 


n his thoughts, in ſpite of Bie teen will 
- inſtantly 


lady's honour conſiſts in her obaſtity=chaſ- 


in 


inſtantly fly to the very beſt part about her. 
There they will ruminate and perplex him to death 
with a thouſand impertinent ſuggeſtions. 

The direction of our eyes, no more than our 
thoughts, is not at all times in our own — 
We cannot help looking at a beautiful object nor 
even a diſagreeable one, if there be any thing par · 
ticular in either and I dare ſay, if a lady's no- 
Nou were expoſed to view, we could not keep 
our eyes off it for the univerſe. | 

So extremely whimſical is the operation of our 
minds, that I make no doubt but there has been 
a great deal of miſchief done in the world, by an 


injudicious correction of the morals of our youth of 


both ſexes.—Preach inceſſantly to a girl about her 
principal virtue - chaſtity —and her ideas will be 
conſtantly fixed upon her HoNOUR.—Let the 
child alone, and ſhe will only think of it occa- 
ſionally. : 
It is very dangerous to be inculcating, and in- 
culcating, the principles of victue.—You fix the 
attention eternally upon vice ; and 9 
crimes familiar to the mind, which otherwiſe it 
would ſhadder at and avoid. £4. FF 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, a polite circle of ladies 
and gentlemen were playing at bo, or Pope-jran'; 
their attention would be entirely engroſſed by 
the cards —how to cheat a little - and exult over 
the loſſes of the unfortunate.—Suppoſe, in the 
midſt of this very innocent paſtime, 4 gentleman, 
by way of moralizing, ſhould introduce a ffory of 
an exceedingly virtuous woman, who "withſtood 
the attacks of three different knights ſucceſively, 
and came off without a wound. The ladies would 
be thinking all the while of their H0N0vR, and 
the gentlemen enjoying their confuſion. 2585 
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- Our moralizing noveliſts, who write profeſſed- 
ly to ſecure the chaſtity of our virgins, have ſuch 
a vaſt quantity of it in their compoſitions, that a 
girl who delights herſelf in reading them, is never 
_ eaſy until ſhe jumps out of her chamber window, 
into the arms of the firſt young fellow who will 
undertake the care and management of her no- 


Nov. 


Thus, you ſee, it i is a bad thing to be over wiſe 
and cautious.— Let the mind range without ref- 
traint, and it will fix its attention upon nothing in 
particular.— Take a girl who has been ſuffered to 
run up and down the town, mixing indifferently 


in every innocent diverſion, and lock her up for 


the ſake of her HoNouR ; you ſet her immedi- 
ately a poring over it—ſhamefully—and ſhe” will 
ruin herſelf, without redemption, the = firſt 


opportunity. 
Ar. xxxvn. 


«_T HA T al this world's a pageantry.?? 
I remember hearing a fat fellow ſing a ſong, 
with the above line in it, which 1 ſhould certain- 


5 ly have prefixed as a motto to this chapter, had! 
not been ſo often poiſoned with the indiſcriminate 


uſe of them. 
Since we have juſt been upon the ſubje& of 


* CEREMONY, I cannot help paying my reſpects to 


a ſpecies of animals, with which the earth abougds, 
{ach to be ſure, will be ſcandaliſed at my taking 
the li to rank them among the BABOONS 
or MANKIND. 

I defire the reader will not let his ideas run t00 
haſk—for i it is twenty to one whether he fixes them 
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upon «Ui right ſet of creatures, in this caſe, until 


I honour him with an explanation. 

We have to do now with ſomething above the 
common ſtandard. I am not going to divert the 
reader with the petit-maitres, alias macaronies, nor 
the wicked women of the land; but with the 


grave, the ſedate, the ſerious, the PIs the 
fenſible, and the wiſe. 


What. wonderful reputations have been acquir- 
ed with a ſmall ſtock of knowledge, very mode- 
rate abilities, but with a ſtri& obſervance of thoſe _ 
common arts in life, by which a very weak man 
frequently impoſes himſelf upon his neighbours, as 
an extremely reſpectable character? 

There is a ſort of men remarkable for never do- 
ing any thing wrong—or right.— That 19—they 
have a. WAY with them, Which excludes every 


idea of error or re itude — There is nothing 


in their deportment, out of place; and yet there 
is nothing 1 uw place: They are ſo, abſurdly ce 
femonious, that they appear at one and the fame 
time, both anxiorz for the eaſe and comfort of 
every individual in their company; and fo care- 
leſs of any perſon's fate, that you may be aſſured 
they would ſee you hanged without the leaſt emo- 


tion. — They won't fit down in half an hour after 
they enter a room, for fear of diſturbing the very 


people they would ſend to the devil for a penn 
They inquire with much civility, 4fter the health - 
of every individual, when it would not give them 


— 


the ſeaſt pain, if the whole company were infeſted 
with the p--x.—They' are very complaiſant, ih 


particular to the ladies - with whom they are ſure 
to ingratiate themfetves, without the power or in- 


clination to do them the main ſervice; ETD tell 


the time of the day with much folemnity ; and 
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talk of the weather in a very maſterly m manner. 
They will run over a ceck and a bull ſtory, for an 
hour together, and be as circumſtantial in trifling 
matters, as you would be in the private anecdotes 
of Peter the great, or the grand Seignior's ſerag- 
lio.—They fit in an exact poſition z and never of- 
fend your ſight with unſeemly ſtretchings, yawn- 
ings, and the like.— They are ſeldom heard to 
laugh—but they will “ ſmile and ſmile, and be 
the villain.” 


Men of common intellects, and few ideas, with 


| ore of patience, are, in general, pleaſed with 
the company of theſe monſters, —For they never 


offend by violence of any kind; — but go on, with 
one filly tale or another, as lowly and as regular- 
ly as the clock.—Their language is neither high 
nor low.—There is nothing in their ſubjeQts, ei- 


ther to elevate or depreſs. No flights of wit to 


make you laugh; nor any thing which borders 
upon indecency to ſhock the imagination; but you 
have a continued monotony of ſounds and ſenſe 


a lullaby humdrum ſeries of joy leſs matter, cloath- 


ed in trite phraſeology, and perfectly ad pred to 
the GAPERs and $WALLOWERS of m 

Whenever I am fo unfortunate as to be drawn 
into the company of ſuch people as . theſe, I find 
myſelf abſolutely fixed in the ſtocks—for. you ca- 
not move an inch, without being looked upon 4 
a flovenly .indecent fellow. The firſt ſymptom 
of diſtreſs, I feel in this, deplorable condition, i; 
a violent pain in my back—attended with ſinkings, 
and lowneſs of ſpirits.—I ſigh dreadfully ; groan 


inwardly; and think of the dillalution of all things- 
Il never liſten to a word that. is ſaid, for three 


hours ſucceſſively but 1 have oftentimes been 


relieved, by watching the ſprightly county 
Ai ; 


3 7 
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— of a beautiful female, who has been ſtitching in 


an one corner of the roop . 
ng Theſe are excellent fellows at the game. of whit. 
es. —at which they will pore inceſſantly, and never 
= feel the pangs of diſquietude. | 
of- From dinner till tea, and from tea till ſup- 
n- per, they are always the ſame.— They will eat by _ 
to rule; drink ſo many glaſſes of wine; and do what 
be is more than all the reſt they will fit act (tl 
1 half a day together. oye, 
1th Should a vagabond of a, young whelp, one of 
ith thoſe ſprightly ſpirits juſt ſtarted into life, who 
ver thinks himſelf the fineſt, and moſt clever fellow _ 
rich in the univerſe, burſt in upon a company of ſuch. - 
lar- men as I have been deſcribing, and ſeat himſelf, 
ugh | with his uſual air of indifference among them 
ei⸗ ſpreading his legs, lolling his arms, and ſtaring at 
t to every perſon, with his face of vacancy and braſs ; 
den what, in the name of G—; would they think of 
vou him? or what would they do with themſelves ? 
ſe— In fact I don't know—the decorum of a private 
ath- houſe never admitting of ſuch liberties ; and, as 
| to the public, theſe gentlemen are ſeldom ſeen in 


mixed companies. re ED 
Theſe are the very beings, that gain the gene- 


ſeeming apathy prevents their giving offence, while 
their complaiſance enſures them good will: —- And, 
without one real good quality of either the head or. 
the heart, they are ſure to make their way in the 
world, feaſt upon the good things of this life, and 


1 

W's leave the witty, the ſprightly, and the truly ſens 
ings ſible, to enjoy their jokes over a cold ſhoulder off 
three Hutton, and warm potatoes.— * ; 
been | —Þd 


. — 


ral character of Go0D 8O0RT OF MEN. — Their. 
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1 Ed rather it were a knuckle of woah dank 
\ ; il  —for, thank God! I am not entitled to the mut. 
: +a ton. % 
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* {4 Ir; is ſaid that the mind of 1 man, uncultvatel, | 40 
WM is a very nonſenſical affair. 
Now, upon my word, I am of a very different 
3 opinion. —For take a youth of two and twenty, 
- and examine his acquirements, you, perhaps, will 
1 find them amount to little or nothing; but appeal 
"jk to his on judgment, in the caſe, and he is the 
ſummit of all perfeQion.—He will never have fo 
an opinion of himſelf, as at the time when 
vou ſay he ought ta be the ma humble and ſub 
miſſive.— 
Pray who ſhould know beſt—he, or you? 
It is very odd a man cannot tell what paſſes * with- 
in himſelf better than another perſon. — 
This ſelf-conviction is the ſtandard by which 
we ought to judge—and whenever I perceive 2 
man, eſpecially a young one, think himſelf clever, 
I take it for granted that he knows more of the 
matter than myſelf, and reſpe& him accordingly. 
Beſides, it is a plain thing to me, that the world 
hath been in the wrong ever ſince the beginning 
of it; and will continue fo until this chapter 
makes its appearance for the benefit of mankind. 
It has been always looked upon, that we: are 
fools at twenty-two, wiſe at thirty-five, and phi- 
loſophers at ſixty.— Upon my honour I have taken 
vaſt pains in my reſearches, and find ĩt quite other- 
wiſe.—For, according to the preſent mode of im- 


provement, I am thoroughly convinced, that * 
| ; : 
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the firſt period to the laſt, we move retrogade.— 


We are all perfection at twenty-two, rather filly 


at thirty-five, and quite fooliſh at ſixty. Or, in 
other words, more emphatical, we are terrible de- 
vils at twenty-two, poor devils at thirty-five, and 
miſerable devils at ſixty. 
Now let any man gainſay this if he can.—If he 
does, Il! place him in the company of a parcel of 
young devils, whoſe converſation ſhall have ſuch 
weight with him, that he dares not ſay his ſoul's 
his own—fo full are they of conviction. 
Why, I never heard a doubt uttered, nor. even 
inſinuated, by a young devil, but that he was ac- 
quainted with every thing upon the face of the 
earth; and that every man, more advanced in 
years than himſelf, but eſpecially an old man, was 
an arrant blockhead. b + 
You cannot find,-among our terrible devils, the 
leaſt want of knowledge or capacity. It would be 
as much as your life is worth to offer. them advice. 


The leaſt ſhadow of a pretence to detect them 


in error, would incur their vengeance; and draw 
upon you the feelings of the whip, the terrors of 
the horſepond, or ſome pungent apprehenſions about 
your noſtrils. 5 | 3 

They are ſo ſure df the rectitude of their mo- 
rals, their compleat acquaintance with every thing 
of moment, and the impoſſibility of their commit- 
ting miſtakes, that they are extremely deciſive in 
their determinations. They are as quick as thought 
——nay quicker—for they outſtrip it and will never 


brook the leaſt imputed impropriety in their -ac- 


tions. | | 

Pray do you often ſee in a young Nun, any 
marks of diffidence? any apprehenſion uo. him, 
that he, probably, may expoſe ſome imperfecti- 
3 


* * 
*. 
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on? does be look as if he were in pain for him- 


ſelf ?—or does he not look in general, however he 


may appear to you, quite ſatis fied and convinced, 
that all his parts are fair, found, and in full vi- 


gour ?— 


To be ſure your ſhamefaced, baſhful dogs of 


two and twenty, cut a ridiculous figure enough, 


in compariſon with the others; and may grow 


wiſer the longer they live; Ml up important lations 


in life, to the credit of themſelves, and the ſervice 
of their country; and die lamented and revered :— 
but as for the TERRIBLE DEVILS, it is evident that 


their mighty and deſpotic reign, however brilli- 
ant, is but of ſhort duration.— They certainly 
(which is the baſis of my argument) travel back- 
wards.— They flaſh away like lightening, bellow 
like thunder, and are the fineſt gentlemen in the 


land at two and twenty - but towards thirty the 
ſtorm ceaſes—at thirty - five they fink into a kind 
of oblivion—and, if they eſcape the rot, they 


fill the eaſy chair at ſixty—doſe away the con- 


temptible remains of a meer exiſtence—and fall 


at laſt, like the dregs of polluted matter, among 


the * relics of a church- yard 
With 


HERE Heth the body of TIMO THY Trr- 
MOUSE, who departed this life the 27th of De- 


cember, 1774. Aged 65. 


Ye Children deer, and; Pearents all, | 
Take * for JETH takes hoeth S and nal 
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8 TRIP the maſk off the monſter, and lay him 
open to the inſpection of mankind, and the fox 


will prove a lamb, the wolf a Heep, and the lion an 


45. 
1; a droll figure a phyſician would cut, if he 
were to viſit a patient-bald-pated ; eſpecially if he 
were prick-ear'd? * | 
Now it is reckoned a beauty, in an aſs, to be 
prict-ear' d and I cannot find out the reaſon, why 
theſe ornaments ſhould be in ſuch diſrepute among 
the faculty, that- they ſhould cover them with ſach 
a monſtrous heap of horſeharr. © 
I dare not ſay any thing of the parſons in this 
caſe, becauſe they have an excluſive right to ſhield 
the typical part, as well as they can, from the ob- 
ſervation of their flock. | | 


The trappings of ſcience, like the furbelows of 


a courteſan, appear comely in the eyes of the 
ſpectator, but cover à deal of grofs matter and 
pollution. enn nm 
AA man entered in the liſt of the learned, wears 
the. decorations of the order, and is wiſe by pre- 
ſcription.— db” 9} 5 | 

I wonder what we ſhould do with half the pro- 
feſſional gentry in the land, if we were to obli 
them to produce any other right, but that of a 
nominal one, to a pre-eminence in knowledge ot 
abilities. ks 
' —PRUDENCE is à glorious thing Let a fook 
ſh doctor of ' divinity, law, or phyſic, ſeat: him- 
ſelf in his chair, with the trappings of ſcience 
hanging dangling by his de, and his reputation is 


tarly 


—_ 
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fairly eſtabliſhed—But if he has not prudence 
enough to hold his peace; and if his evil genius 


' ſhould prompt him, in ſome unlucky hour, to 


lay bare his deformity, the brayings of the aſs, and 
the Bleatings of the ſheep, will attend him with ſor- 


row to the grave. 

I have often been diverted with the extravagant 
veneration, which the Gaytrs and 8WALLO Ws 

ERS of mankind have expreſſed for ſuch of the 
literati, who have had juſt adroitneſs ſufficient to 
© dazzle the multitude with the ſolemnity and pa- 
rade of ſuperior powers, and prudence enough ne- 
ver to bring them fairly to the teſt—at the ſame 
time I have been ſorely concerned for the profound 


_ and aſpiring among the wiſe, who have been ſo 


filly as to quit the ſure hold of impoſition, and by 


an ill- favoured effort of genius, lay themſelves open | 


to the deriſion of their adorers. 

I beſe are the gentlemen, of all others, whoſe 
province it is to turn CRITICS. Men who can- 
not write are the dread of authors; and the ſtand- 

ards by which thoſe who can neither read nor 

write, judge of the merits of the paper -ſcratchers. 

| — Pardon me, meſſieurs reviewers —] don't mean 
you, —I do aſſure you, upon the word and credit 


era gentleman, I will never begin firſt—but if you 


- ſhould be uncivil, why—perhaps I may do you 
the honour to— (incloſe you in a parentheſis.)— 
/ 


0 
Wo 
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e e is a noble art in the — 9 
the truly learned and ingenious.—Ii is a” ſcience 
that requires not only the higheſt degree of know- 


W 5 and capacity, but a greatneſs of ſoul * 
to 


lies: 


and d 
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| „ 2 | 
to the influence of intereſt, or prejudice ; reſent<, 
ment, friendfhip, of affeQion.—lt. is the ptoyince 


of a demi-god to judge of the writings of men; 
where individuals alone are concerned ; and where. - 


they may be ſo materially injured by the abuſe of 
a power, which ſhould: never be truſted or relied, 
upon, but when it is in the poſſeſſion of men of 
known and approved. abilities, honour, and inte- 

rity. * e OW, | , 
N 4 man may laſh the vices and follies of the 
age, until his heart aches, without doing either 
good or harm; or being attended to in the moſt. 
trifling 1 but there are men enough in the 
world, who will greedily devour private detracti - 
on, and feaſt upon the imputed _ failings of their 


betfkErs. . -- 


There is not, in any profeſſion whatſoever, ſo 
great an open for abuſe, as in the accounts the 


TR . 
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learned may take upon themſelves to give of new 
a publications. — F | 
Setting aſide the neceſſary qualities of the true 1 
: critic, with felpe® to-his head, the greateſt danger 
| lies about his heart if that is not ſomething more 

n WH than honeſt, as a human being, it will certainly : 
* influence the other, and warp the judgment to the 1 
1 vileſt purpoſes. ; Py | 
ü Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that there could 
3 be za nature, ſuch a vile ſet of reptiles as garreteer 
critics, who made a hackney trade of this ſcience, 
and dealt out praiſe or blame juſt as it agreed with 
their common intereſt : and let us, at the ſame. 
time, imagine a country ſo Joſt to every ſenti- 
ment of honour, as to devour the invectives of 
8 * 1 2 N 7 
ith reſpe&X to falſe praiſe, there is nothing © 4 

ſo eaſily detected We Ls backward in admit: 8 
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ing 3 even where it is really due; and where 


It is unmerited, we ſoon perceive ; the cheat.— 


But we have, God help us | excellent ſtomachs 
For cenſure —We ſtand with half-cocked mouths, 


ready to receive it—and down it goes Ike the food 


of a bart It is no matter how groſs or fulſome— 
how falſe or abſurd.— So it be cenſure, and that of 
a private nature, it is enough. We digeſt it with 
as much comfort as we do roaſt-beef_ and plumb. 
pudding; and enjoy the reflection of it with the 
ſame degree of ſelf-ſatisfaQtion. 

Praiſe indeed we will admit, and give it Shes 
It is not due, when it is obliquely aimed as cen- 
ſure againſt the preſent object in view.—If a man 


knows you have excellence, or that you are A can- 
didate for fame in any art, he will certainly caſt 


his eyes upon ſomebody elſe, and praiſe the great- 


eſt blockhead upon earth for the meer ſake of your 
mortification. ; 


Thus, with ſuch appetites, how eaſily may we 


be impoſed upon What excellent food are we, 


in our turn, for the abandoned in literature, to feaſt 


upon I— And with what facility ſuch monſters as 


I have been only ſuppoſing to exiſt, might mangle 
every production of genius 

Is a work of merit to be cenſured—how eaſy to 
find faults !|—Give the worſt part of it as a ſpeci- 
men, and the man is injured. —But if this won't 
do, make nonſenſe of it by unfair extraQts.— Pult 
it to your purpoſe, and cloſe a paragraph in the 
middle of a ſentence.— Then make uſe of ſome 
trite ſarcaſm, and the buſineſs is over. 


But as this, you will ſay, may be going too 
far, unleſs you are ſure to damm it by ſuch means, 


and prevent, by ſtopping the ſale of the book, 4 


deteQion ; ; pick out ſome blunders with A 


Sta 
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grammar or expreſſion, which, wherever the Gre 


of genius is concerned, will often happen, and 
ſwear it is all of a ptece.— Y MOSES 

Get ſome jolly fellow who is uſed to punning in 
a porter houſe, and caſt off a ſquib or two of his, 
as occaſion, may ſuit, in order to make the folks 


laugh. vi aa &4 Se 
Then play upon the author's on words, which,, 


b warping and ſtretching them a bit, is the rea». 


ieſt thing imaginable—and force them by ſome, 
means or other, no matter how, into ridicule- 
O!] you might tear Addiſon's Cato into, a thous, 
ſand pieces by theſe means, and with as much trans, 
quillity too as a critic would diſpatchamutton chat 
However, if it ſnould ſo happen that you really 
cannot make much of it in the way I have adviſed, 
—ſend it to the devil in a lump. —Pick out ſame, 
emphatical phraſes from Smollet, who was a good 
hand at a three-word criticiſm, and diſpatch. it at 
once, | Gi ann 
This method of doing the buſineſs will ſave a 
world of plague and trouble. For when you. get 
into a labyrinth, and ate poſed, perplexed, and 
curſedly out of humour with the beſt book. in 
England, —announce to the public, with the in- 
ſolence of an upſtart critical baſhaw, that it is 
© Senſeleſs and ſpiritleſs—utterly void of mean- 
ing, ſentiment, and dition—low, - pitiful, and 
abfard.” 1 Ru? © bh Nees 
Poo ! Poo I— this is enough for a folio—half 4 


as much will do for the generality of authors 
now-a-days—though I believe there are many 
tedious ones in the world. — e 
Tedious — That's a ſpecial hit and perfectly 
in the ſtyle of grus criticiſm, 
e eee 


10 
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Of all the ſpecies of authors, never ſpare 3 
ſatiriſt Level all your rage and detraction againſt 
a writer, who, if he were ſuffered to live, might 
produce another Duxc1AD. 5 

There is nothing like catching infidiouſly, at an 
author's own words in order to condettin him: 
and I would lay a wager, that if ſuch a band of 


critics as I am now addreffing, really flouriſhed in 
the land, and that this book, and particularly this 
very part of it which I am now writing, was the 


fineſt fatire in the univerſe, they would ſnap at 
the above ſentence like mad dogs, and give it to 


the” world as a juſt and competent criticiſm upon 


tlie whole of my performance. | 

They might, perhaps, annex à ſling at my ad- 
vice to them, never to ſuffet a, ſatiriſt to live a 
moment for fear of another Dunciad; and pro- 


. nounce, by way of prognoſtic, that, inſtead of 
my writing one, I ffrould cut a very reſpectabl 


EDS En ith, oe hath; A 
© By Jove!'T think T ſhould” make an excellent 
crificmyfelf—in the ſmall wiy.—T ſhould like to 


t looſe a confounded' deal of fpleet—and try my 


- Kill Ut invectise:— But, hang it, it is dirty work. 


It is better to be at peace with all mankind. 
"=T am glad our reviewers are ſo TAME—ſo 
unfike the picture I have been drawing and fuch 


well wiſhers to every effort of merit, as to prove 


the indutgert parents of fo many hopeful children. 
They have been known, to the world for five 


and twenty yrats—and each individual of my 


I date ſay, hath produced numbefleſs ſpecimens 6 


bis own: particular merit, excluſive of His exiti- 


ciſms, in order to eſtabfiſſi His right” to © ſuch ati 


extenſive dominion over the works of other men, 
D as 


9 1 good ſquabble very well Where L could - - 


a5 to preſume to decide their fate in the opinion of 
the public. Wy n 
Theſe great geniuſſet, whoſe perſons, as well 3 


— 


accompliſhments are ſo univerſally known and 


2dmired, poſſeſs ſuch a goodneſs. of heart, that 
they cannot he rancorous or ill. natured — fon the 
raſcals, my ſuppoſed garreteers, would ſay of them 
by way of compliment, that their -CENSURE ap- 
pears only as a * upon a lach s-fmaeh 3 
while their praiſe is perfectly proportioned, in 
Aiyle and delicacy, to the compoſing (trains of 


Currie Jossox's Soxx zr. 
c Down by A cryſtal river's ſide,. | t 2 f 8 5 
„ Where little fiſhes they do glide— 
© Where tender lambkins ſport and play, 
« And throſtles whiſtle all the daß; 


* 


«© There I EXamin'D Jabel, 


And found ſhe was more blithe than Nil, 9 4 
s More fragrant than the bluſhing roſe, . 


More coming far than Cackburn's c ]]? 
« Or 5% ke ee , re 
% When Nancy's bull, and Beth's bar, 
Do friſk and grunt, and rant and roar“ ... 


? Or Peggy Polecat's red-glock'd hoſe ;+ , 1 . 1:5 
F 
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foregoing chapters, where I affect to be ſo exceed» 


ingly merry, it puts me in mind of thoſe ſtories: 


which the tellers of them ſay, will make you © all. 
die a laughing :”—but, unfortunately, like many 
of our novel writers, where they attempt to break 
every body's heart, the effeR turns out quite con- 

| | 1 


Wu EN I caft my oye upon ſome of the: | 
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trary to the author's expectation: For, perad- 
venture, the noveliſt finds the reader laughing, 
+. ready to crack his ſides at the moſt ſhocking part 
"of his hiſtory, — while . the liſtener to the merry 
ſtory⸗ teller is in tears! wo + 
© * When I look over the former pages, wherein 
'Texchaim againſt the folly of our youth, who turn 
their convivial meetings into the moſt ridicy- 
lous buffoonery imaginable, it brings to my me- 
mory many of thoſe' ſcenes which I have been 
_— za witneſs to, when graver heads than mine, 
+ ,, notwithſtanding my apparent gravity and tacitur- 
_ nity, have aſſiſted in a converſation arid deport- 
—_— ment, altogether unworthy the character of ra- 
_—_ tional beings, for the meer ſake of keeping up an 
I idle laugh, at the expence of common, fenſe, and 
every. motive which ſhould urge the mind to more 
_ _- ſublime and reſpeQable entertainments. 
have often heard it mentioned, under this de- 
gradation of the human faculties, that it were a 
pity but ſome perſon behind the curtain, had taken 
a a literal copy of our expreſſions and ſentiments, in 


+ LH order to preſent a glaſs before us fraught with our 
= own depravity, and in which we might diſcover a 
7. _ retroſpe& to ſhock the imagination, and reſtrain 
1 the ſenſes in future from wallo wing in ſuch filthy 
_ matter. TICK: C 
8 Poor theſe very cogent reaſons, I have thought 
_ proper to produce my chapter of CHOICE-8PI- 
_ "RIT8—or, if you pleaſe, my chapter of oMN1s- 
ES , alias OMNEs-es, alias oMN1-afes—which | 
[ © *-defire the hypercritics and grammarians, will take 
PT ' into their moſt ſerious conſideration, and write a 
. >. Folio to prove the abſurdity of a man's attempt- 
| 7 . g ä © 1ng'to carve a pudding who cannot cut up A gooſe 
essere Engliſh without Latin — Latin without 
5 ot = "Greek = Greek without Hebrew—or Hebrew wih. 
3 F out 


n 


out a perfect acquaintance with the language of the- 
PATAGONIA NS. 


I nonour the really learned, and truly religious 
as much as I deſpiſe the affectation of ſcience, or 
ſacerdotal purity—therefore I have been free, very 
free, with the impoſtors in both caſes. 

I have been ſevere upon the women becauſe 1 
love them; and I have ridiculed the macaronies 
becauſe I hate them. e . 

I have levelled all my rage againſt that CERE- 
MONY Which ſeems to be the whole buſineſs of 
our polite men of fortune, and tlieit filly imitators,, 
becauſe it has always appeared to me hateful in 
the ſight of every man of taſte in the kingdom: 
and I have ſtigmatized the brutality of the mig. 


. dling fort of people at their feſtivals, . purpolely to 
put them in mind that they ate human being. 


I have been rather violent in my cenfures, be, 
cauſe I am of opinion that mildneſs mixt With 
irony, and wit at a diſtance, will hardly, reclaim: 
one culprit upon the face of the earth. 1 

Me are too much engaged in the flimſy co-- 
verings, and quaint conceits, of a milkſop faty- 


riſt, to improve by the latent moral of his ſong,— ' 


I have been extremely general in my ſtrictures 


upon vice and folly, that I might avoid the impu- 
tation of perſonality :—and I have written like a 
drutucanſir, levelling all before me, in order to 


maintain the dictatorial infallibility of an author: 
but my heart would be ill at eaſe, if there were 


not good men enough in the world; of all denomi- 


nations, to counteract the bad, and to ſupport the 
dignity of human nature. * . 
Ilnſpired by this glorious conviction, my night- 
ingale ſhall ſing among the wWIIL DS of FANCY, 

| 5 the 
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_ E | 
_ the Wokks of NATURE, and the MANNERS of 
* | | the toiſe and Urtugus.— * 1 N 
ern n. 
A I F any ſagacious perſon, prone, like the wife of 
i Let, to look backwards inſtead of forwards (which, 


| by the bye, has a very ſuſpiciqus appearance in a 
3 lady) and this ſagaciqus perſon, being a man, were 
| 
; 
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to take a retroſpect of his actions, he would find 

in them a train of. inconſiſtencies much of a piece 

with the wanderings of the Trifler. He would 

: perceive, among his purſuits thro' the former part 

Ihe >; | __ commend—a great deal of nonſenſe—ſome ſenſe— 
2 


- q S # 
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much irregularity—and very little order.:—and if 
he were not, upon the whole, a moſt incorrigible 
knaye, he would be tolerably ſatisfied . with the 
piEture.—But if he were, like the Trifler, well 
diſpoſed, he would reſolye to amend his life; and 
endeayour, with all dye deference to the rules of 
decorum, juſtice, equity, candour, politeneſs, ur- 
banity, and a thouſand more of the beſt words in 
the Engliſh language, either ſynonymous or other- 
wiſe, to ſteer his courſe, for the future, diveſted 
of his paſt faults, and replete with as many of the 
virtues, as he could conveniently, and without lols 
of time, cram into his knapſlack. 1 
Now, as I am a great natute monger, and 
would not, for the world, attempt to be mote 
perfect than my neighbours, I rejoice, in this exact 
ſemblance between the firſt parts of my exiſteneę 
as a writer, and the lives of moſt of my co- 
temporaries ; and happy is. it for me, that Ln 
| | it 
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de a difficult taſk to point out—as I can ſcarehy 


amidſt that chaos of things 
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bit upon this ſalvo for my various and manifold. 


miſ-doings. | 
This being premiſed, + bh RE. 


pure lave and efteem for the reader, to give hams 


fome little account of the manner in which I in- 
tend to proceed, and what all this fuſs and ram 
bling is to end in. 

The latter part of the Qtory, I am afraid, wall: 


divine it myſelf, —But, in order to give him ſome 
{mall ſatisfaQtion in the matter, I muſt adviſe him 
to ſtrive with all his might, to pick out a plan 
exhibited in the fore»- 
going pages: and ſhould it be proved, at laſt, that 


there is, really, a conſiſtent proceſs amidſt ſuch a 


medley of various flights, whims, conceits, and: 
caprices ; how muſt the benign reader take ſhame 
to himſelf that he did not diſcover it before Ort. 
rather, how much muſt he be delighted to per- 
ceive 2 pleaſant and open path for him to travel in 
without the leaſt danger of loſing his way!—a _ 
replete with the moſt charming proſpects: 
wood, and valley, all conſpiring to animdte i 
_ and make hum, blels the author of his Wer 
ne 

But, as even the curious reader will Teenie 


be too lazy, or rather too indifferent, as to the 


main ſcope of this work, to give himſelf trouble ſuſ· 
ficient for ſuch a wildgooſe inveſtigation as that 


of pointing out any ſhadou of a ſcheme in the - 


former part, I muſt lend a helping hand in che 
buſineſs, and put him in mind that the title Which 


_ given this incomparable: production, is, 1 
rifle 
every author ſhould. kits: 


That I have, as 
eye upon his title, trifled in good earneſt, until we- 
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come to the ſtory of the Nightingale ; then, and not 
till then, the firſt dawnings of a plan appear:—but 


as a title; ſo, the weighty tranſactions that were 
offered to compoſe a continuance of the work, 


. fellows took, for no other purpoſe than to liſten 
to the wild and melodious notes of the Nightin- 


Thus you find, gentle reader, how exactly our 
intentions correſpond with our title; and in the 


deſigns before this, ſo fully as perhaps I ought to 


ſtory of a Nightingale, notwithſtanding they them- 
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as it was, even then. neceſſary to ſtick to the Trifler 


conſiſt. in a ſixty miles walk, which two trifling 


execution of the buſineſs, ſo far as you have ſeen 
of it, we will venture to aſſert, that you are 
thoroughly: convinced, that, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word, we merit the appellation of TAE 
Tir... ; | 

Nou the reaſon why I did not chooſe to open my 


have done, was the apprehenſion I lay under, that 
the grave and the important part of my readers, 
thoſe, I mean, whoſe ideas cannot ſtoop beneath the 
contemplation of the ſpheres, or ſome ſuch ſublime 
ſpeculations, would be ſcandalized at the bare 
propoſal; and treat with ineffable contempt the 


ſelves may bear a principal part in the burthen of 
the ſong. For if the reader will be pleaſed to look 
into the 28th chapter of this work, and trace 
the reflections that aroſe, meerly from the tri- 
Aing circumſtances attending the Club-adventure; 
he will perceive that few characters are likely to 
eſcape the author, and that thoſe already depicted, 
very naturally ſprung out of the ſubject.— He will 
find a regular chain, however diverſified, of re- 
flections, characters, and pictures exhibited, where - 
W | * | ' | ˖ an 


—— 
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in proud men, polite men, wiſe men, fooliſh mem 


and critics, are ſpoken of with much freedom, 


ſome vivacity, and, we hope, with great truth. 


So that notwithſtanding the ſtory of the Neghtin- 
gale may ſound rather inſtgnificantly in the ears of 


the profound; yet we are well apprized, that 
much weighty concernment will be drawn out of 
it for. the emolument of all our readers—even 


from the philoſophers to the. fal. — And as the 


travelling of only ſeven miles, with the incidents 
and reſſections that occurred in conſequence 
of. itz. has filled nearly half a volume; ſo we 


may venture to promiſe, that, by the time 


our ſixty miles ramble is deſcribed, there will be 


volumes enough publiſhed to make this work, in 


quantity at leaſt, a very reſpeQable production. 


But although the reflections that. occurred, and + 
the pictures that were drawn, in conſequence of - 


the Club- adventure, exhibited in- the 28th. chapter, 


branched themſelves out, upon various matters, to - 
the 41ſt; yet we do not mean to be ſo diffuſive with 
our. own cogitations, as to loſe ſight of our main 
defign for the future; but to adhere more cloſely : 
to the active part of our deſcription; or the dif- 


ferent characters and occurrences, flights and va- 


garies, we met with in our ramble, until we-cloſe 
the ſcene with the wild and melodious. notes of the 


Nightingale. . 


Thrice happy, gentle reader, muſt it be for - 
us, upon this occaſion, that our goodly plan of 
operations, falls in, ſo. exactly, with the verdict 
of that awful tribunal, before which we have been 
arraigned : —a verdict the moſt flattering to a e- 
creant knight of an author; and which we would 
not change, even to be proved the imitater of the 

; | illuſtrious. . 
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illuſtrious Yerick :—for if dulneſs is the devil, * 
ly then it muſt be godlile, to exhibit . lively 


pictures of manners,” and FO. "TE: and 


ſprightly remarks.” 


"I CHAP. Xl. 


B E P 0 RET provied} in my expedition, let {al 
make a few caſual obſervations upon the different 
ſpecies of writing, as exhibited by thoſe, authors 
who have been eſteemed the beſt : and, in particy- 
lar, I muft take notice of that peculiar reliſh, 
among our critics, or what is called the be/? Fudge 


for the mediocrity of ſtyle ;, which never ſoars. 


to the ſublime, nor ſinks to the vulgar : : but tra- 


; velling on at the rate of fix miles an hour, wath- 


out variation, without ſtumbling, without lea ing; 
bounding, galloping, or walking, ſets you 7 

at laſt, amazed at the evenneſs of the road, but 
hurt and fatigued with the vningereſhng ſameneſy 
of your journey. 

W hether critics, or what we call the beft Judges, 
ſpring out of this claſs of writers, and approve, ay 
congenial ſpirits, of the jog-trot lucubrations of 
their old friends and acquaintance, I will not pre- 
ſume to determine: but certain it is, that we are 
refining, through the particular bent and encoy- 
ragement of theſe gentlemen, in our language and 


ſentiment, to ſuch a degree of purity, that nothing 


charaQeriftical ſeems to mark the various authors 
of theſe times, from the fair noveliſt to the expe- 
rimental philoſopher. —Al] appears to be executed 
in that even, pleafant, irreproachable, chaſtity 


of diction, which is as eaſy to be acquired, as. to 
be i. idea 


A. 


A man 


AM. 4 „ 0 


a joiner learns to make a table from a pattern be- 
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A man muſt learn to write, according. o the 
preſent mode of ſcribbling, in the ſame manner as 


fore him. He muſt not look within himſelf for his 
reſources, but caſt about for the opinions of other peq» 
ple—ang when he has attained the eſtabliſhed forms 
of expreſſion, turns of thinking, and correctneſs of 
method, be may commence poet or philoſopher 
with impunity. | 755 
Ido not recolleR at this preſent moment, and Iam 
ſure I would not conſider the matter another for a 
mighty ſum, about two out-of-the-way fellows " 
genius, who durſt launch forth from the beaten 
track, And aſſert their own prerogative; and thex 
were ſhouted at, by the critics and the populace, 


until, b the irreſiſtible power of genius, the 
bel judges were. obliged to give way, and the mul 
titude were taug mire.— | res 
— Churchill was battled, but was viRtorious— _ 
and the laughing, bawgy Yarick, is now the pecu- 
liar favourite of his moſt inveterate foes. 
 Camedy,; which ſhould repreſent folly in all her 
wanton yagaries, it is ſaid, is loſt in our theatrical 
exhibitions; and, a ſentimental, enervated, pre- 
poſterous, nothingneſs of character ſubſtityted in 
its room. —If this be true, jt is ſtrange—for nat 
any of the days of our forefathers could poſſibly 
furniſh a more ample field, for the comic muſe to 
range in, than the preſent—attended with all her 
laughing, leering, gibing, jocund train. And it 
muſt be ſtill more ſtrange, that a people who, , 
ſuch mighty adepts in every ſpecies of aQual lux» - 
ury, folly, and obſcenity, cannot bear the repre- 
ſentation of either upon the ſtage. That a meer 
imaginary diſplay of glutteny, ſhould ſhock . the 


glutton, folly the fool, or indelicacy the deban- 


33: th 
chee, to ſuch a degree as to incur every mark of 
diſpleaſure which one ſhould hardly expect from 
_ a faint; is a paradox, which however eafily ac- 
counted for, I ſhall leave to thoſe to inveſtigate, | 
who have more leiſure and inclination for ſuch cu- 
rious reſearches, than I have upon my hands or in 
my mind at preſent. 
All I intend to infer from the eyes and 
their patrons, is, that if nature, in ber loweſt 
and moſt ridiculous. freaks, is not ſuffered to be 
cllaracterized, either upon the ſtage or in books, 
before thoſe who ſtand in ſo much need of her ad- 
monitions; then we may bid adien to eve 
effort of genius, and get book- makers and play 
makers, in the ſame manner as we employ taylors: 
and ſhoe - makers not to furniſh- us with clothes 
that fit us, but cut according to. our own ridicu- 
lous and prepoſterous fancies. 
Genuine ſtrokes of nature. are tend with 

many faults, with reſpect to a regular detail of 
- writing.—They are fudden and tranſitory ; and 
when'loſt are ſcarce ever to be recovered: —$o that 
the author who is determined to liſten to all the 
inſpirations of Nature, is ſure to offend in point of 
plan, regularity, and even diction: — but the wri- 

ter that pays his court, principally, to the proceſs 
or management of his piece, will be ſo apt to fe- 
ject her advances, when ſhe ſmiles upon him, be- 
cauſe ſne appears, probably, at improper ſeaſons, 
that ſhe will ſoon be Weary of her attendance, and . 
nun him, in return, when: he moſtly. withey to 
embrace her. g 91. 

As a proof of the above moſt excdless] rematk, 

J muſt tell the reader, that the word comedy popped” 
into my head, immediately on my taking up my 
papers, in order to reſume the ſubje&-of "this 


9 3 


— - .- 


my do» hw 


yy 
a. 


the voice of Nature, or, more properly ſpeaking, 


" 7 ©. 


diſti 


88 


Laid before, we have plenty of excellent critics, 


. 


E 
chapter; and before I had time to recollect, or 
look over the former part of it, down went the 


obſervations upon the degeneracy of the ſtage, to- 


gether with the genuine firokes of nature,” without 
ever conſidering, whether they could poflibly ap- 
pear as appertaining to the theme I was upon.— 
So that if I had been more careful of adhering 
to that propriety in writing, ſo much admired by 
the critics and their flaves, than of liſtening to 


to the firſt thoughts, which ſtrongly impreſs the 
imagination ; I ſhould utterly, and for ever, have 
loſt them, or have piecemealed them gut more 
horribly in ſome future diſaſtrous chapter. 

Theſe obſervations, ſeriouſly ſpeaking, and withs | 
out any reference to my own feelings, account for 
ſome of the flights of genius, in the moſt ſublime 
authors, to have been miſplaced ;- and the reputa- 


tion which criticiſm, in conſequence of it, has 


acquired in the world. But as every thing, in the 
extreme, is apt to deſtroy its oppoſite, ſo now 
that we are bleſſed in this country, with the moſt 
and the beſt critics in the world, it is ſaid we have 


the worſt authors in the univerſe. LEED 


It muſt appear ſomewhat odd, that where cri- 


ticiſm - louriſhes, genius is proſcribed :—and yet 
it is certain that genius and criticiſm are ever at 
variance; the former deteſting ' veftraint, and the 
latter having no other merit but what conſiſts in 
ſhackles.— = IS 
To be ſure Longinus was a fine writer as well us 
critic and Pope aſſerts that a man ought not to ſet 
himſelf up for a judge of writing, before he has 
nguiſhed himſelf as an author vet I rather 
apprehend he muſt be miſtaken :--for though, 18 


yet 


Jet the devil of any authors we have got, acco 
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6. their own accounts, and moſt Nabe lamen- 
tations, worthy 2 peruſal. 
Now, as theſe critics of ours are ever  deploring 


the decay of fine writing; and they mauſt know, 


from thei finding fault, how it ſhould be done, 
and conſequently, how to do it themſelves ; I 
wonder they don't ſet about ſome works of Genius, 


and recal the vagabond from his baniſhment. 


But I only mean this as a hin and hope they 
will not be angry with me for my preſumption, in 
| pretending to think that ſach 4 would be 
more -reputable,” more profitable, and more for 
the advantage of literature, than their preſent illi- 
beral occupations. 

I am ſure I would heartily join my penny, with 


all the poor devils of authors now exiſting, that 
can afford it, as an encouragement to the critics 


in their ſearch after Genius ;. if they will-but take 
the trouble: and I will offer up my moſt fervent 
prayers, with the reſt of: us, for the ſucceſs of 


their enterprize ; and that they may be fortunate 
enough to find the fugitive. —I will likewiſe join 


with my brethren in the moſt cordial wiſhes, that 


the critics may An the gentleman when they ſee 


him, and not bring home ſome paltry ſcoundrel in 
his ſtead for that would be a terrible diſappoint- 
ment to his old friends and acquaintance, 


It is true, I ſhould not have ſurmiſed ſveb a 


thing, as a poſſibility of their miſtaking the gen- 
tieman; only, that they were ſuch- a long. while 
before they diſcoyered him in the poſſeſſion of 


Farick who carried him in his ſilk breeches 10 
France; and, it is ſaid, he has never been heard: 


Many 


e a. 


, dc 


* 
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Many things are talked of, in the country where 
1 live, about this poor wanderer, —It is ſaid the 
critics have a mortal, averfion to him; and, where- 
ever the poor young fellow pops in his head, they 
are ſure to give him a knock on the pate, or 
otherwiſe, maul him moſt | confoundedly —It is 
likewiſe ſaid, that whenever he gets the upper- 
hand, he is ſure to be ſaucy; and, in particular, 
to play the devil with the critics: So, if theſe 
things are true on both ſides, it is no wonder, that 
as the critics ate at this time, ſo numerous and 
powerful, Genius is expelled the country, and 


eplignt 10 take ſhelter in. ſome mare hoſpitatils _ 
Thus Genius being baniſhed by the critics, we 1 


are refining, under their patronage, in our man- 
ners reſpecting literature, ſo exquiſitely, that all 
diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic is poliſhed away, and 
loſt in the ſmoothneſs. and elegancy of our ſtyle. 
Diction ſo grrect and inoffenſive—mapner 
ſo ſweet and delicate - periods ſo ſmooth, lan- 
guiſhing, and mellifſuous; that you are led through 
a folio as delightfully, as if you were drawn a 
thouſand miles naked upon the ſurface of the fineſt 
ſatins - grief is ſo ſoftened joy is fo tempered 
rage is ſo becalmed - and mo is ſo animated; 


that a deſcription of all theſe oppoſite paſſions to- 


gether, appears as if there were none of them 
concerned; but like a tale of two calves, and 3 


flack of ſheep, going from the field tothe fold lan 


Ehe ſublime ſtyle is now reckoned the bom- 
baſtical—the ſimple is the vulgar hut the feeble 
and the flowing is the beautiful. 7 

If you would preſume to write now- a- days, you 
muſt not explore the warm emotions of a female 


breaſt, becauſe you may be inatlicate nor "—_ | 
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the artleſs manners of the common people, be- 


cauſe'you may be guilty of valgarity. If you at- 
tempt either of theſe, you muſt not offend the 


rules of decorum; but ſoften your expreſſions ſo 


cautiouſly,” that your deſcription will do for 
plumb· pudding, as well as a beauty ; or for my br 
as perfectly as for Humphry Horſeſboe, the black 
fmith.—You muſt not ſet the ſeas a roaring, the 
tempeſts raging, the billows foaming, mountains 
nodding ; for then you will be bombaſticat—nor 
muſt you melt to ſoft muſic among the Arcadian 
nymphs and ſwains, nor by fountain fide, nor 
purling ſtream, fweetly bemoan the abſence of 


| your love—for then yau will be. 


« Some ſimple ſuain, more filly than his ſheep, 
« Which an the flow'ry plain he ufed to keep.” 


In theſe caſes, and a thouſand more, you muſt 
ſnun nature, and follow the MobE :—a ridicu- 
Idus, arbitrary, contemptible monſter, under whoſe 
patronage you can alone be ſheltered. from literary, 
damnation, 

But as Genius is baniſhed this country, and 
the people ſeem perfectly reconciled to the loſs of 
him ; the only method. to be taken is to learn to 
write according to the preſent faſtiion. For an 
improved, good underſtanding, without genius, 
will always be plauſible and correct Vo will 


commit no abſurdities - no blunders :—every thing 


will be feaſible, proper, and in place. But you 
will produce nothing · to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment; 
—no grandeur of thought or expreſſion n 
charms to enrapture the ſoul, and to waft it into 
the regions of imagination: nor any touches 0 
inflame, to aſſuage, or even to excite the paſſions. 
But; at the ſame time, you wilt eſcape thoſe whims, 


inconſiſtencies, and even follies. (ſa inſeparable 


— 


1 
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to genius) which the critics feaſt upon, as flies do | | 


upon every filthy thing they meet with. 

I Arts. * wy + would be as eaſy, as well 
as Curious, to trace the different degrees of Genius, 
according to the above account of him, as exhibit- 
ed in the works of our beſt authors. But I muſt 
drop the ſubject, with the bee hints only 


upon four of them for a proper inveſtigation, and 
. ſeriouſly proceed with my ſtory. of the Nightingale. 


In Pope you are fatigued with perfection. 


In Shakeſpeare you are charmed with, and aſtoniſh- | 


ed at his ſublimity ; and ſometimes ſmile at his 


. folly. —In Swift you have a ſtrong,  maſterly,. 
even run of irony : while Sterne pleaſes you as 


much by his nonſenſe, as with his more delicious 
touches of the pathetic...” // ans 


Genius borders upon frenzy. and folly, but 
makes ample amends by the magnificence of his 
. exploits ; while Judgment correQs his extravagan- 


. cies, but is apt to doze u 


the bed of ſerenity 
and inanimation : and it is rare that both Genius 


and Judgment meet in an individual. Pry 


Pope and Swift were raifed by Judgment upon 
the confines of Genius : but were never ſuffered 


to range through the realms of the inſpiring God. 


—Shakeſpeare towered aloft, the ſole monarch of 


the empire of Genius; while Judgment, as his 
Mentor or Prime Miniſter, ſeldom neglected his 
duty. Sterne mounted his Hobby-horſe, and am- 
bled at his eaſe, either forwards or backwards, 
ſtraight-ways or croſs-ways, this way or that way, 
within the frontiers of the domains of Genius.— 
He cared not a pin for his prime miniſter, Judg- 
ment, but kicked him, careſſed him, rejected him, 
or made uſe of him, at his pleaſure. 


CHAP. 


L 


CHAP, XLIV. 


mie in my ramble, is a. perſon of a moſt refined 
—_  - taſte for rural enjoyments. A taſte fo exquiſitely 
3 Poliſhed, that at the ſame time it admits of every 
embelliſhment Art can poſſibly beſtow, yet it never 
"loſes ſight of Nature, as its fole guide, or northern 
ſtar, to which every idea of elegance and fim- 
pee | is as invariably directed as the needle to the 


he fn ga dens in the werld, filted with the 


"tains, with their Scorpions, Dragons, and Devils, 
ſpouting their waters in the face of the aftoniſhed 


Right Angles from each other; Parterres, or Flow- 
Cr, plats, placed like minced pies, tarts, or cheoeſe- 
" cafes, in regular progreſſion ; Yew trees cut into 
Statues, and Statues into Yew-trees ; together 
witch all the various improvements frequently to 
be met with in pleaſure grounds; have no other 
effect upon Philario than to excite his contempt 
- and indignation. — Amidſt the moſt profuſe expenee, 
| 8 , and grandeur, exhibited to captivate 
his heart, and dazzle his intellects, he ſighs for a 

| 1 green field or a meadow, and curſes the miſtaken 
—_— prodigality of the deſigner. 


= Philario hath the penetrating eye of a ſurveyot; 
_ and if it fall upon. your gardens, or your pleaſure 
\ pounds it will be able to blaſt or wither, all the 
Kg: 1 = aurels you may fancy they contain.—But yum 
r be ſure he will do juſtice to your merit. | 
15 | | He has the dignified manner of a ſenatory which 
. ll en with reſpe& for, or averſion dd g 
1 | l character, 
1 al 


' {PniLanio, the gentleman wa e a 


. ſtately reds planted in ra rows ; Foun- 


ſpectator; Walks, branching themſelves out at 
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character, juſt as you may be qualified to age 
of human nature. 

He poſſeſſes a ſprightly fancy, which, upon 
ſudden occaſions, ſfurprizes you with the moſt 3 
brilliant remarks z and his ſayings, in his convivial 3 

hours, are ſo ſtriking, that they are conſtantly re». 
corded by his friends. | 

To be ſure, he is apt to be. ludicrous, whimſi-- 
cal, and abſurd—for which. rare qualities, you 7 
will ſay, he 1s an excellent cofnpanion for the 1 
Trifier. = 

Having been bred in the country ry⸗ Philario poſ- E 
ſeſſes an irreconcileable averſion to towns and large 


3 aſſemblies of men: and often ridiculouſly aſſerts, _ 
4 that horſes and cows are much more reſpeGabe i C 
, ammals than che bulk of mankind; —_ 
d As to the women, he is a moſt true, a moſt cor-.. f 
t dial, and a moſt unfortunate lover of the ſex ; 

1 having had as many engagements and overthrows 

"" 


among - the fair-ones, as. any gentleman of his, 
0 ſtanding. 


er Whether it be that Philarie's dignity. of car- 
to riage, which is merely habitual, is miſtaken by the 
er women for a contempt of their mental faculties, 2 E 
pt I cannot fay ; but 1'll anſwer for it, there is not a 3 
de, gentleman in the kingdom has a more warm 8b. 
te tachment to their corporal affairs, than Phularig.  , 
r 2 | Philario is not a Macaroni: in his habiliments, 
ten but father inclining to the beau: and no man con- 
ſiders a ſuit of clothes with more circumſpection, 
vr 5 before he ' ventures to decide in their favour, or, 
ure aa them upon his back. 
the He has peculiarities in his diet, that ſometimes | 
nay give riſe to much mirth—and are laughable enough. 
Nees For he is what the women call a Cot: and if 
2 he has not teceived, from the cook, the ceremony 
1s 
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of he Difb-chut, I am fare be bad deſerved; it ma- 
ny and many a time.— He knows, to a turn, when 
the beef is roaſted ; and three turns, eſpecially over 
f | the mark, will at any time ſpoil his dinner. He 

is a mighty man for fiſh, partridge, hares, ducks” 
q and widgeons ; ; which he will contemplate, while 
„preparing for the table, with infinite ſatisfaction: 
and when they are placed before him, he will de- 
vour his part of them with much glee, but great 


moderation: being, after all this Parade, a very 


illtttle cater. 
| He is as fond, as * i was a boy, of Tarts, 


Ie . I 1 
—_—  . Cuſtards, Cheeſecakes, Cream, Milk, Plumb · pud- 
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| ding and Fruit : and is extremely happy when he 
meets with theſe articles in perfection. 
| He has a great attachment to vegetables, par- 


S 
322 


: 3 E . 0 icularly in the ſpring; and will walk with you 
twenty Wen, to dine out of freſh frying herbs and 


5 bacon. 

8 If he can meet with a FEW old woman, in the 

_ country, remarkable for making fat Pig's Pud- 
| 2 1 dings, he will whip half a dozen links of them in- 
_ to his pocket, and carry them ten miles with 

ts N . much ptemeditating delight. * 

RY Thus you have, Mr. Reader, the moſt remark- 
WY able ſtrokes in the character of Philaris; at leaſt, 
1 ſuch of them as will anſwer my purpoſe, and ac- 
= count for ſome parts of his behaviour, which may 

1M fall under your notice, without any farther . 

"3 I | nation. tA 
„ 1 In ſhort, you have commenced an acquaintance 
a with a gentleman, whom 1 hope you will ad- 


| mire: for, to ſum up his character in three words, 
be is a very nice man, with nag: 7 15 
1 a good heart, 
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IN one of the fineſt mornings that ever bleſſed 
the month of May, Ph:lario and the Triſſir ſet off 
in purſuit of the Nightingale ; there being not any. 


of thoſe delicious birds in the country. where they 
reſided. F 8 + 

High in ſpirits, health, and expeQation, we 
walked with that exhilirating frenzy of delight, 


which frequently entrances thoſe happy mortals, 


who can ſhake off the buſineſs of the world, and 


all its plagues and concerns, and fairly enjoy the 


preſent hour. | 
| We were too extravagant in our felicity, to at- 
tend to any circumſtance worthy the notice of the 


reader, until we had advanced ſeven miles upon 


our march: when we met with the adventure of 


the Club, as deſcribed in the 28th chapter of this 


work. $4. | 

After having ſtrictly ſcrutinized the operations 
of that momentous and ever memorable ſociety 
during its parade through the town; and eſcaped 


the dangers to which our temerity had expoſed us 
we entered the ſame inn, where a plentiful feaſt for © 


the members was provided, and were kindly greet- 
ed by the facetious landlord of the Croſs, _* © 
But as it was improper for the illuſtrious rhem- 
bers of this club, to admit ſtrangers to their annual 


feaſt, when ſuch important buſineſs was to; be 


K. 


tranſacted for their mutual advantage, as ſpecified 
. in the chapter referred to; we were 


uſhered into a convenient private room, and very ci- ; 
villy aſſured by our hoſt, that no hurry, nor buſiſe in 
his houſes ſhoutd pre vent our being Wait vpon 
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ble · fingered performers increaſed in the, gaiety and 
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with alacrity, pleaſure, and thanks. — And, to dy 
him juſtice, he was as 
ſerved us, immediately, with an excellent dinner.” 


good as his word; for he 


Gay looks, ſignificant ſtrokes of humour, fa 
miliar repartees, nods, winks, and becks, ador ned 


his attendance; and were very ſtrong marks of 


his great ſenſe, great proſperity, and of that in- 
ſpiration, which his high office, as preſident o 
his club, had inflamed his imagination. 
Philarid, indeed, to bridle at the free 
and eaſy deportment of our landlord. —His dignity 
was rouſed ; and he ſwore he really thought the 
man was drunk : But I ſoon convinced him of the 


error into which he was running, by gravely pro- 


teſting that the man was as ſober as a judge—but 
as great as a king. ; „ 
Our dinner being diſpatched, and our landlord 
called, from waiting upon us, to attend upon his 
friends in the dining room; we began to talk over 
the ſingularity of our firſt adventure; and to con- 
gratulate ourſelves upon the ſeaſon of the,year ; as 
we ſhould, probably, meet with various amuſing 
exploits among the villagers, during the whitſun- 
holidays — | ETD. 
Hut ſoon we were diverted from theſe ſpecu- 
lations. —The ſprightly fiddle, the ſhrill pipe and 
tabor, and the enchanting hautboy, ſtruck off, at 
once, a jig, in the hall, exactly in tune with our 
feelings, and thoſe of every creature within the 
- houſe and its neighbourhood, . _ - 
Immediately the doors flew open—the. people 
gathered in the ſtreet — the members of the club 
were vociferous—and the rattling of their clamo- 
rous tongues accelerated, in proportion as the nim- 


Yelocity of their tunes. 


[ 169 J 
The ſervant girls and fellows, with the half 
maudlin gueſts in the kitchen, got round the mu- 


ſic. The wenches ſimpered or chuckled, juſt as 


they were titillated by the ſprightly ſtrains of the 


enrapturing fiddles.— The fellows ſcratched their 


empty noddles; ſhrugged their brawny ſhoulders z 
and caſt, what amongſt them are called, Heep 


locks at the girls —The nymphs drew near the 
ſwains; and the ſwains advanced towards the 


nymphs; until they cloſed by mutual conſent, and 
began to feel one another—or to 


Melt to ſoft muſic in the flames of love.“ 


The people without doors ſhared in the ge- 
neral joy.— Heads were, in great plenty, fixed 
againſt the outſide of the windows; while the 


owners of them feaſted their eyes and ears with 


the ſight and ſound of the muſic. | | 

Many a hearty laugh, and many a feeling flap 
upon the back, did the buxom country laſs beſtow 
on her favourite John; while the lout ſtood like a 
great fool, inſenſible to her charms or to her ad- 
vances, ſtaring, with his mouth wide open, at the 
croud about him. 


The beautiful Lavinia walked gracefully b 


leaning upon the arm of her generous admirer #— 
And fo finely had love attuned her feelings to the 


ſounds of muſic, that our little band touched the 


trembling ſtrings of paſſion, and awakened all her 
wiſhes and defires.—A gentle palpitation flattered 
about her heart—a ſigh heaved at her ſwelling 
boſom — ſhe ſqueezed, involuntarily, the ſupport- 


ing arm of her lover looked with ſweetneſs inef-. 


fable in his ruddy face — while two pearly drops, 


bright emblems of her oy ſoul, guſhed from 


her 
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her humid eyes; and told, or dend to tell, i 
tales of love and amorous delights. 1 wo, 
— The youth eee his conqueſt * 2 was 
happy.— 
And now it was, that the-firſt guſt of rapture, | 
which immediately ſucceeds a hearty dinner, be- 
gan to ſubſide among the members in the dining 
room; and that illuſtrious body were ſinking into 
profound debates for the benefit of their ſociety.— 
The performers too, in the hall below, were with- 


drawing; after having played juſt as long as they 
were delighted and flattered by the general ap- 


plauſe.— So that the doors were ſhut—the people 
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5 beſtow on one another, that you would have ſworn, 


in the ſtreet diſperſed—and we were left to the 
mercy of about twenty drunken fellows in the 
kitchen, who, with oaths as black as death, and 
as horrible, ſtrove to excel each other in profeſ- 
| fone of love and friendſhip.— 

But notwithſtanding their violent aſſeverations 
to the contrary, this extreme cordiality bordered 
as nearly upon Blows, as upon any other 20 
_ whatſoever: for two of them quarrelled about which 
loved his friend the beſt; and before they could 
ſettle the diſpute, ſuch mighty thwacks did they- 


you never ſaw the effects of hatred and deteſtation 
more aptly figured, than in the countenances and 
operations of the combatants. 
It ſeemed to be a ſudden guſt, only, of rage 
and madneſs, which had ſeized theſe loving be- 
roes; To that the battle was as ſhort as it w 
Violent: but its effects had like to have brought 
on a general engagement. For whenever the Fu- 
ries are let looſe among the common people, one 


. Oy ee a ſecond a third, * 
ot on, 
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e 
on; until the Bruiſers, together with the Bruiſed, 


are as numerous as the company. 


But as the tranſitions. from Fighting to King, 
among the vulgar, are frequently as ſudden as 
from Kiſſing to Fighting; ſa, upon a merry wag's 
propoſing to drink and be friends, the majority of 
the preſent wranglers inſtantaneouſly joined in the 


motion, and over-ruled every oppoſition to the 15 


god of mirth and tranquillity. 

And now they laughed, drank, and ſhook 1 
more cordially than before the rupture broke out. 

Nothing but mirth, high glee, rapture, exta- 
cy, riot and revels, were diſplayed ; until a little 
fellow-in a black wig, ſet up the moſt horrid yell, 
by way of a ſong, that ever wounded the delicate 
ears of a muſician. 

It was a very long ſong, written in the fyle of 
Chevy-chace: which the performer ' graced with: 
ſo many ſonorous modulations of the noſtril; to» 
gether with ſuch a powerful exertion of his lungs, 


at certain points of the tune; that you would have 


been convinced, the man was determined to ling 
by main ſtrength: —and, by the force of his vd 
if not by the melody of his harmony, to vie with 
all the methodical preachers in the kingdom; who 
are ſaid to depend more upon the noiſe they make 


in their conventicles, than upon the a... > or 5 
lidity of their arguments.—At the 


verſe he Abbe a Twang as long 4d Ris 50. 
would. ſupport him; and it was ſo curiouſly 
wrought, and ſo exquiſitely finiſhed! that it — 
have been impoſſible for Diogenes himſelf, on ſuch 
an occaſion, to maintain his gravity of 
| Hance; or to prevent the muſcles. U 
from being forced into a dreadful grim of 5 5 
pleaſure and 6 amazing was the 
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effect of this cadence, that the company joined in 


the ſupport of it; and, as congenial ſpixits, groan- 


ed out, moſt horribly, the remainder of the ſong. 
During this curious chorus, Philarid's neryes 


were ſo affected, that I was apprehenſive of his 


falling into a fit.— He was endeavouring to adjuſt - 
the bill with the landlord, for whom he had been 
Tinging the bell with great fury; but ſo much did 
the ſongſters in the kitchen, which was very neat 
our apartment, ruffle his temper, and deſtroy his 
recollection, that he took his change without 
knowing what he had received; and ſallied forth 
into the ſtreet, like a man bereft of his ſenſes.—I 
followed him, receiving, at the ſame time, the 
acknowledgments of our hoſt, who, ſincerely 
ſpeaking, is a very civil perſon ; and joined the 
diſtreſſed Pbilario at the end of the town, in order 
to advance, that evening, five miles farther upon 
our expedition. . 


| CH A P. IXI. 
1 Found Philario, after his burſting in a rage and 


diſtradion from the Croſs, gazing at two beau- 
tiful damſels, who were laughing at him within 


the window of a neat little box, upon a riſing 


ground, immediately on our emerging from the 
ſcene of the laſt adventure: and was pleaſed to find 
that the contemplation of beauty had fuch an 
amazing effect upon his paſſions, as to change 
them, in an inſtant, from the moſt dreadful emo- 5 


tions, to the tender feelings of a panting lover? 
_ . Theſe charming creatures had taken: ſuch full 
poſſeſſion of his ſoul, that, without perceiving the 
impropriety of the thing, he ſeized me faft:by.us 


collar, 


T4 - 
collar, the moment I joined him, and, pointing 
eagerly to the ladies—there, ſaid Phrlario, ate 
thoſe very identical goddeſſes, who ſtruck us with 
ſuch aſtoniſhment and rapture, on our overtaking 
them, ſome time ago, upon the road by the ſide 
of the delight ful walks of And then he run 
on don't you remember, that we were on horſe- 
back ?—that they were a- foot ? — that, after walk - 
ing before us for the ſpace of an hundred yards, 
they turned into the woods and diſappeared—leav- 
ing us upon inchanted ground, ſtaring at one ano- 
ther like a couple of fools, until we were loſt in a 
reverie of illuſion Don't you remember, ſaid. 
Philario, in the moſt ardent manner imaginable 
But here, gentle reader, I was obliged to inter- 
poſe—for by this time he was growing, in appear 
ance, extremely rude, He had advanced very near 
to the houſe, hauling me after him by the collar, 
and pointing with. his finger to the ladies Who. 
really began to ſhew ſigns of diſpleaſure - and made 
me fancy that I heard the following odious-epithets- 
drop at intervals from their coral lips —Rude!—- * | 
impertinent !—fellows ! — | | 4 
Don't you forget, ſaid I, interrupting Philaria, 
and reſiſting his motions, ſo as to make our atti- 
tudes the moſt delightful poſitions for the amuſement” 
of the ſpeQators :—Don't you forget, ſaid I to- 
Philario, endeavouring to diſengage myſelf from- 
his graſp,— that you are behaving rude ?—and that-_ 
the ladies are offended ?— TO 
Offended !—exclaimed Philario—loofing me 
how can they be offended — when, at this moment; 
Fam in an extacy of admiration—and would fall | 
down proſtrate at their feet---and worſhip them 42) 
with more real feryour, and ſincerity, if poſſible, than 3 
_ _ + . 2 deluded: 
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with much ener 
by the interruption which J had given to his rhap- 
ſody: while the mere ſuppoſition, that it was 


0 . 


4 deluded, happy, enthuſiaſtic e does the 


N 1.— 


Well but, ſaid I to Philario---though J believe 
vou, and am ſenſible of your motives for this of 

rage upon decorum ; yet the ladies may miſtake 
your feelings --and attribute theſe extraordinary 
manceuvres and geſticulations of yours, to the com- 
mon impertinence of common men which ſuch 
people are too apt to exhibit,- when they come 
within the fight or hearing of BEE wo- 
men. f 

"Why, then, theſe beautiful women are fools, 
faid Philario, if they cannot diſtinguiſh between 
the common, ſtaring, inſolent raſcal, who means 
to offend them, and the man of honour, who 1s 
loſt in a reverie of rapture at the ſight of them; 
and who would ſooner die than give. the leaſt ſhock 
to their delicacy.—But they nade to be looked 
at—and by heavens, exclaimed Philario, I will 
enjoy that pleafure, at leaſt, as long as my eyes 
will laſt, and there is one woman in the aps, rnd 
fit for the purpoſe. 

Upon the cloſe of this ſpeech, which was ſpoken 
„he left me—not a little hurt 


poffible the preſent objects of his admiration could 


be offended at him for his devotion, gave him as 


much diſguſt, as was ſufficient to check the ardour 
of his paſſion in their favour, and cauſe him to 


lock at them as he paſſed. the window, with that 
ſort of dignity and ſuperiority, which a gentleman 
' diſcovers, when he fancies” himſelf degraded by 


too great a familiarity with meaner objects. 
I followed him—laughing at the pain this trifling 


= 1 occurrence had excited in his boſom— and pet 


ceivi : 
9 ng 


complacency fix themſelves upon the brows of our | 


tereſting affairs; accept, gentle reader, the hiſtory - 


upon the face of the earth. * 


 rio's ſuggeſting the matter, the affair he alluded to; 
and that it was à circumſtance which gave us ag 


upon any occaſjon. 


before us—it being one of the fineſt ſpots in the 


ple of the moſt ridiculous perſonages in this country 


EP 
ceiving, to my great ſatisfaction, forgiveneſs and 


charmers, as we retreated from their preſence. 

But Philario not being in a humour, after this 
abrupt check upon the violence of his imagination, 
to indulge me, immediately, with the hiſtory of 
his goddeſſes, I ſet about the recollection of the 
ſtory.—And while he amuſes himſelf in picking © 1 
flowers before me, and in recovering. the equal! 
tone of his temper, or, until ſome other incident © = 
may call forth the attention of us both to more in- 


n 


of one of the moſt conſiderable and delightful ad- 
ventures, to be met with in this work, or any other 
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much pleaſure, as ever enthuſiaſtic ramblers felt <<. 
Me were returning from exploring the beauties © 
of a delightful park, in the neighbourhood of: the 5 
Walks he mentioned. — This park is the moſt lux - 1 
uriant ſcene imaginable; and ekactly adapted to 
raiſe in the mind the moſt benevolent and rapturous 
ideas.— N | | 
The ſtrong, enthuſiaſtic emotions of our own 
hearts—added to the enchantment of the place 


world ; —theſe, together with the rural, Arran 
conceptions, which prevailed in the minds of a cou- 
| were 
* | 


were more than ſufficient to render the ſudden ap. 
pearance of two heavenly nymphs, in . all their 


pride of elegance and beauty, totally, palpably, 


and to all intents and purpoſes, a deluſion. 

And to make it ſtill more captivating—the man- 
ner of their appearance, and their gliding, imper- 
ceptibly, away from us—their being alone—and 
their not bearing the leaft token of any thing earth- 
ly about them; were wonderful aids towards the 
raiſing of a viſion. They were excellent helps to 
the Imagination to impoſe upon the ſenſes; and to 
carry the man into the regions of Queen Mab—or 
the fairy lawns which Fancy decorates ſo delight- 
fully, when ſhe leads you through the wild 75 


extravagant paths of her own prepoſterous but moſt 


beautiful creation. 

We were riding, near to each other, along a A 
lane by the ſide of the Walks, as gently as a horſe 
could move.—We were both of us buſied in the 
_ contemplation of the objects we had ſeen, andthole 
before us. The evening was calm the ſky, above 
us, was ſtreaked with thoſe charming, fleecy, tran- 
ſparent clouds, which form a painting, beyond the 
power of the pencil to imitate.— The ſun blazed, 

immenſe, in the weſt—whilſt his rays lit up the 
deeper clouds that hovered about him, and imme- 
diately covered his face—which, with their edges 
of gold, and their faſcinating diverſity of figure 
their fanciful, gaudy decorations, of various, 
ſtrong, and magic tints—together with the heaven, 
or the ſeat of the gods, which, to a warm imagi- 
nation, ſo ſtrikingly appear beyond them, and ſeem 
to verge upon their borders; compoſed a ſcene the 
moſt intoxicating, that could id Poe "Pre the 
es, 8 
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— We drank at this rich fountain of nature—- 
we took large draughts to the power which gave it 
to us we were inebriated with extacy and delight 
we adored the omnipotent maker of the uni- 
verſe; and chanted his praiſes, in every wild and 
lively expreſſion which the warmeſt gratitude could 
inſpire —We were not Prieſts, we were not Fa- 
matics—but we were men and poured forth our 
ſouls in humble acknowledgments to our all- boun- 
tifu} Creator. | 

In this ſituation were we, gentle reader, when 
from a path which iſſues from a wood, or copſe, 
wherein are thoſe delicious Walks I told thee of; 
ſuddenly and unexpeRedly emerged two of the. 
moſt graceful nymphs, that ever poet feigned, as- 
the reſidents: of the groves, the waters, or the hea- 
vens. | 

They ſtepped over the ſtile into the road before 
us—they looked back upon us ſeveral times - they 
ſtepped over the next ſtile into the grove again 
they ſtopped and looked upon us—the buſhes often 
mtervened—they looked upon us through the 
intervals they retreated—{ſtill obſerving us un 
til, at laſt, they totally diſappeared, as rural dei- 
ties, or woodland nymphs---leaving us in rapture, . 
filence, and aſtoniſhment?” | 

After a pauſe for ſeveral minutes, employed in 
gazing wildly at- the woods, the ſky, the ſun, aud 
his bright attendants, the fiery clouds while the 1 
mind enjoyed the raviſhing delirium, which the in- J 
cident and the ſcene infpired—while Fancy played | 
upon the ſenſes, and hurried the man into the moon 
among the fairies—into the elyſian-fields among 
the gods and goddeſſes ;—after a pauſe, in ſhorts; 3 
which turned every thing into enchantment, aud 5 
which, to a, man of feeling, is inſupportable; 
1 I 5 Pbilaris 
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Philario jumped off his horſe, and walking to 
adjoining gate, he leaned his bead upon it ng 
exclaimed--- 
% Oh intolerable !---there wanted but this to 
* complete me---I am raviſhed -I am ruined 
am enveloped in a wilderneſs upon fairy land. 
„ The Imps, to plague: us, have ſent theſe graci- 
« ous. forms to drive us diſtracted with ineffable 
et delight! 
— ben, lifting up his face to the woods, and 
piercing their deep receſſes with an eager eye, he 
cried—— 
« But where are they e inhabitants of 
_ . enchanted ground, from whence did you ſpring 
n and whither are you retired ?—what happy 
«© recels do you grace with your preſence ?—are 
you ſylvan deities, the proteQors of the woods? 
% —are you the dryades that inhabit the groves ? 
Cate you the followers of Pan and the fawns? 
« do the ſatyrs revel in your charms ?—do you 
« Jave in the limpid ſtreams — and, mermaid-like, - 
# do you beguile our ſteps to deſtruction ? or 
Dare you the ſimple water nymphs, who bluſh 
« and retire at the fight of man too pure and 
© immaculate for human'embraces?—Oh ! char- 
% mers—Oh! excellent forms—whatever you are 
return again, and bleſs our longing eyes once 
more with your preſence. —We will. fall down 
proſtrate at your feet—we will ftrew your 
paths with the. fineſt. lowers we will cut 
away the offenſive ſprigs that may entangle 
* your flowing veſtments—we will prepare” the 
bed of roſes — we will watch you in your flum- 
* bers—we will prevent the rude approaches of 
men, and chaſtiſe the inſolence of each-officious 
2 e will wake you to the notes of the 
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4 barks at the moon — we will prevent the ſtorms _ 
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4 nightingale—we will woo her to regale you witly 


&« her melody—we'will ſilence the ſcreech-owl =" 


« from riſing—the thunder from rattling—and we 
« will prevail upon the chaſte Diana, to ſhed her 
©« mild influence over you during the ſerene and 
& melancholy night FO Sera; 35 
While Philario was thus addreſſing the 
nymphs, I ſat upon my horſe, gazing at the ſet- 
ting ſun, with all his brightened train of faſcina- 
ting clouds: and ſo forcibly was my imagination 
fired with the reſemblance of heaven, and the ſeats 
of the gods, among them, that I thought T heard 
loud pæans in praiſe of Jupiter; and fancied that 
the whole vaulted hemiſphere re-echoed with the 
ſounds. . ” 2 
Strange infatuation | ſaid I—turning to Philarie 
ho, upon finding all his ſolicitations to draw 
his goddeſſes from their retreat unavailing ; and 
moved by the workings of his ſprightly fancy, 
which had hurried his mind into an intolerable de- 


gree of phrenſy; he vaulted upon his ſteed, like 2. 


phantom—ſet ſpurs to the willing creature -a 


| vaniſhed, like Pegaſus, in a moment from my - 


view. | | 

Upon this the viſion dropped and I ambled 
after him at my leiſure - bleſſing the ſupreme 
Giver of all things, who had endowed us. with 
that ineſtimable jewel—Szxs1mLITY.  _, © 
| Reader, if thou art a judge of the human paſ- 
ſions, as they influence the mind upon various oc-_ 
caſions ; thou wilt be ſenſible, that the . ſudden ' 
flight of. Philario, was the natural conſequence 
of the violent emotions of his heart, —If then "i 
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knoweſt nothing of the matter—turn . eri 
tic, and fnarl at this chapter. 
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Ip TR Pp the mind of its ſenſibility, and reduce. 
all things in this life to their reality, and you def. 


troy every pleaſure in it. 


The goddeſſes we met with by the fide of the 


woods, will, at this rate, be nothing more than a 
couple of ſimple girls taking an evening walk: 
and by their- looking back ſo often, a fellow of 


. groſs conceptions would reduce them ſtill lower; 


and ſwear that there was ſomething meretricious 
about them.—He would expreſs great wonder, 
that we did not leave our horſes, and every divine 
meditation, and follow them into the woods, in 
ſearch of meer earthly gratifications. 

- Foh ! how filthy this! SE 

I have often wiſhed, on exploring 
of the moſt delightful pleaſure grounds, where the 
moſt ſprightly fancy has been employed in raiſing 
every part of them into ſcenes of enchantment— 


where every effort has been made uſe of to cap- - 


tivate the heart, and impoſe upon the ſenſes—ſo 
as to lift the whole into the ſeniblance of a perfect 
elyſium ; for the ſudden and unexpected appear- 


ance of graceful nymphs, in all the rural ſimplici- 


ty of dreſs and manners. 

How forcibly, in ſuch receſſes, would theſe 
charmers play upon the imagination of a man bu» 
ried in contemplation, and who conceived the ſcenes 


before him to be the refidence of the muſes—the - 


retirements of the bleſt—the ſeats of the nymphs. 


and the graces ; if ſuch delicious objects were o 
Freſen . 


the beauties 
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preſent themſelves in proper places and at 


proper 


ſeaſons, inſtead of his having recourſe to ſuch a 
violence done to the ſenſes, as to turn the cold and 
inanimate figures of ſtone, which we meet with in 


parks, into the warm and luxuriant repreſentations 


of life, pleaſure, and immortality ! 


Statues, even of the naked and retiring Venus, 
are, indeed, beautiful, ſays Philario—who is an 
enthuſiaſt in pleaſure grounds “ but what are 
they to woman 


1 | 


« When ſhe appears they vaniſh into air.” 


I am ſure I never ſaw a fine woman in 


a rural 


ſituation, but I thought her a goddeſs—and never 


knew a man of feeling, that met any of the ſex, 


in his walks through the moſt happily diſpoſed 
parks for detaching the mind from earthly conſi- 
derations, but what was ſtruck with the very ſame 
idea—and Joſt every ſenſation, which he might 
have conceived from the juſteſt arrangement of the 
moſt ſtriking objects, when they appear as the em- 
blems of poetical fiction, or the enchanting divi- 


nities of the place. 


But here I am, with great pains,  endeayouring 
to perſuade the reader into that which he will look 
upon as ſelf-evident. He will be ſurpriſed that 1 
ſhould make ſuch a fuſs. about giving the preference 
to a fine girl, full of life and pleaſure, when com- 
pared to her likeneſs in inanimated ſtone and 
laugh at me for my abſurdity. But I muſt defire 


the favour of this cavilier to take notice, 


that in 


the caſe we are now ſpeaking of, it is-totally dif- 
ferent from any ſenſual or earthly view which the 


mind can have in the objects before it. 


ſum—or ſome ſuch fine place—not of this 


A park, I conceive as the repreſentation of ely- 


world. 
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5 tively believe, that they are the 
bly inaceeſſibleand not think a tittle about run- 
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. ſtreams and the fountains are full of the 
' Haiades—the woods of the dryades, and all the ſy} 
van deities —The deep receſſes and the flowery 


fawns are crouded with innumerable phantoms, the 
dreams of poetry and of fiction and well ſupport- 


ed by the ſtrength of a warm imagination, while 
it wanders enraptured, over ſuch delightful ſcenes. 


—Statues are placed in proper ſtations, in order 
to carry on the deluſion and Which you are to 


ſuppoſe, in your reverie, not to be repreſentations, 


but the real divinities, the protectors of the place 
the nymphs that inhabit thoſe retreats or, in 


' ſhort, whatever the fancy of the deſigner has 1 in- 
Now, when you are ſeated under a duſky w urn 


with your eyes fixed upon the ſtatue of a naked 
Venus, by the ſide of a dripping fountain, who is 
ftriving with her hands to conceal her charms ; you 


are to diveſt yourſelf of every earthly conſideratis 
on, and fancy it the goddeſs herfelf—not her figure 


in ſtone — and rather die than endeavour to pry in- 


to her affairs · but flide away with ae yo» 
N "efty and reſpect. 


In like manner are you to behave, in this [TY 


ation, ſhould: three beautiful nymphs, of fleſh'and 
blood, in looſe or flowing-attife, or without any | 
at all, paſs by this Venus of ſtone, and dip at the 
fountain, or retire, inſtantaneouſly, among the 


trees. Vou muſt imagine---nay de muſt — 
races, in vio 


ning after them, as three tight wenches that You 


would be glad to-kiſs and play with. 


Zounds 1---this, fir, would ſpoil al- and 1 
you could not, upon ſuch occaſions, diveſt yout- 


my of ſuch groveling . you are not fit 
10 


af ft 


— 
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v himſical ſpectator. 


tian 
to follow the Trifler through the Wilds of Faneyg 


nor to enjoy the ſweet illuſive pleafures"of d 


rk 


when they appear upon the enchanted ground of 2 
ſweetly diverſified park. — And all T contend for is, 


' that they are the moſt raviſhing objects, which the 


imagination can poſſibly paint, when they are con- 
ceived as meerly a part of the ſcene—in the ſame 
manner as its ſtatues—as its. wood nymphs—as 1ts 
water nymphs—as its Venuſes—or- as its Graces 


| —and not as partakers, like yourſelf, of the ra- 


viſhment with which ſuch ſcenes fill the mind of a 


Thus it was, when our nymphs, by the ſide of 
thoſe delightful Walks before - mentioned, impoſed 
upon our way ward and extravagant imaginations,. 
— They appeared to us as pertaining to the ſcene 


before us; and not as the ſimple partakers of the 
delicious deluſion.— They were dreſſed in a man 


ner the moſt raviſhing to the eye of an obſerver; 
who was already prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 


powers of necromancy; and to whom every oh — 


ject ſeemed fraught with the faſcinating charms#of © 
elyſium. S —AARCUENERIET 
They were arrayed in ſoft ſatins, as white as the 
inows of Zembla. Their auburn locks played, in 
ringlets, upon their -downy fhoulders; and upon 
their throbbing breaſts.— Their throbbing breaſts 
gave a ſuperior luſtre to their dazzling veſtments. 
— Upon their falling ſhoulders were erected pillars - 
of poliſhed marble; ſo completely faſhioned to ra- 
viſh the beholder; ſo inexplicably bewitching in 
their form and flexibility; that the heads, which 
they - ſupported with gr: 
were the Wi objeQs that could draw the atten- 
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: han, ſir, are you to conſider beautiful women, 27 


| [ 1984 J 
tion of the gaze from his reverie of ineffable 4 
light. Their heads were the ſummit of perfection. 
— Their faces conveyed to the wretched ſpectator 
the idea of that heaven which he knew he did not 
merit; and which he was aſſured he never ſhould 
attain ; while his expiring ſoul ſucked in delicious 
poiſon. from their piercing eyes, until he fell a 
ey to the moſt excruciating deſpair. 
A deſirable beauty, where there is a ſweet how 
mony in the features, you look at with inexpliea- 
ble faſcination. The fight is abſolutely illuſion 
for you forget the reſemblance as ſoon as you- 
14 part from tlie object.—I never ſaw a face of this 
1 ſort— particularly when my admiration of it bor- 
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dered upen fondneſs—or that I was bit with ſome- 
thing like a paſſion—or, in plainer terms, love + 
ſeemed, for the time being, to have given me, not 
a mortal. wound in the heart, but a piercing ſtab 
ſomewhat-near the vital part—that I could ever 
afterwards recolle the features of the charmer, 
ſo as to call them into an ideal view before me, 
in the ſame manner that you do a remarkable 
face. 

Now the nymphs we met with, by the Walks, 
were ſuch as you could never forget: for they P, 
were tall ſtriking figures—with fine aquiline faces th 
—with piercing eyes—with. flowing hair—with tic 

C | long poliſhed: necks—with falling ſhoulders—and pe 
1 with breaſts that diſdained each other, and the 189 
15 touch of man.— That is, they were remarkable it 

1 beauties.:—and,. for. a chance view, exquiſitely 

adapted to create the ſurprize we felt in the be- afc 

= holding of them.—Their reſemblance will newer I 

A leave the mind, or be blotted out of the-memory 

Ti but will laſt- as long as recollection and ew 

. - have any influence upon the ſenſes. 
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uld 'Th E reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 
dus we left Philario picking flowers before us, after his 
la laſt embarraſſment with his favourite goddeſſes; 

| | and, at the ſame time, I was amuſing myſelf with 
ar- the recolleQion of the ſtory of our charmers, as 
ea- deſcribed in the two preceding chapters. 
ſion Now it ſo happened, that while 1 was deeply 
you- engaged in that delicious buſineſs, \Philari had 
this. ſtrayed away from me quite out of my ſight. 80 
or- that when I began to drop the thread of my ſtory, 
me- and to think of joining him, no Philario:was there 
ove: to be found. 8 | | 
not. I mended my pace conſiderably, and, for a 
ſtab- quarter of a mile, felt the diſagreeable ſenſations 
ever ariſing from the folly or perverſeneſs, which I 


that could induce him to leave me ſo abruptly: 
and I began to ſicken at the proſpe& before me; 
both with reſpect to the road, for I could by this 


ks, time ſee half a mile of it in a direct line, but no 
they. | Philario; as well as with regard to the pleaſure of 
Aces the journey; which, however highly we had eſ- 
with timated that pleaſure, I perceived would not be 


it is with all human tranſactions 1— 


atoreſaid moral ſentence together with the fol- 
lowing immoral ones. . 2 2 
Strange ! ſaid I, where the plague is the fel- 
low ?—It is impoſſible he can be got ſo far before 
me as the top of yonder hill. Why that hill is 
| 5 | above 


conceived muſt operate in the mind of Philario, 


* _ 


performed without its alloy of pain. 5, 
Sad reverſe | ſaid I—ſhaking my head Thus 


It was upon a ſmall eminence that I uttered the 
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watch) zounds!- I recolle& ſeei 
_ theſe ten minutes.—Pſhaw ! Now 


| comparable pleaſures in life. No —ſaid I, (locking 
| up the road) I will not budge a 
'-.-; (riſing in my ſpleen) you may go * the devil, if 
Dd you pleaſe, for Fil return to the Croſs. 


When, 


daurſt follow him, he woull prove to me the truth 
> Of his aſſertion, 


- blood flew. into my face I was nettled—andfhould 


rs thought of his having 
© burſt out a laughing—and I could not for the foul 
of me, think of diſtreſſing a man any farther, who 


03: 


above half 2 mile off !—And «(pulling out my 
him within 


is is nonſenſe, 
— He is playing me ſome fooliſh trick or other 


Nay, if you are at this! Philario, it is as good we 
turn back, and. not think of proceeding in ſuch a 
. Tidiculous manner. Vou | 


think it fun, and 
fancy yourſelf vaſtly clever upon the occaſion ; but 
I think it all a parcel of nonſenſe, and calculated 


only to imbitter one of the ſweeteſt and moſt in- 


jot farther—and 


Thus was I talking myſelf into a very ud 
humour, and marching with great haſte back 
juſt at the time I began to relent, an — 
thinking of making another effort to recovet my 


companion; Philario came running out of a lane 
by the ſide of the road, and ſwore he had ſeen an 


enchantreſs—that he was bewitched—and that if! 


en 1 catchad; ſight of Philavis, my 


certainly have accoſted him with ſome bitter ex- 


preſſion or other, had he not prevented me by the 


ſudden declaration of his pitiful plight. The 
been bewitched, made me 


laboured under the dreadful machinations of a ot 
cereſs. 

- However, I- Jebelinined to let him have his 
way; and we ſcampered along the lane together 


in ſearch” * wizard-—for I 7 began w 
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mencement of our journey, in particular to Phila- 
rie; it would be much better for me to get myſelf 
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perly paired. 
So 1 went with Philario to be bewitched. 


Philario ? 5 | 1 
Why, ſaid he, I often looked back - and find- 
ing you not diſpoſed to join me but ſeemingiy 


Fancy to take me into her poſſeſſion; and perceiv- 
ing this lane te be a very pretty one, and likely to 
lead me into ſomething new, I entered it, and 
place. J SY 

Hark ! whiſpered Philario, vehemently, don't 
you hear her ?—The blood, fooliſh as it was, 


- 


you mean? 


- 


of trees —much like the habitation of a hermit, a 
wizard, or an enchantreſs. | þ 
Hark ! ſaid Philario, ſoftly. —The leaves upon 
the elms by the ſide of the lane gave a ſudden ruf- 
tle, occaſioned by a ſmall puff of wind. —-1 ſtarted, 
and cried, What's the matter ? | 

But I was-going with Philario to be bewitch- 
ed—and the operation was begun, Wb 
Don't you hear ſoft plaintive muſic, ſaid Phi- 
lario ?—No—ſaid I—what the devil do you ſtare 
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think, that, as affairs had fallen out ſince the com- 
bewitched out of the way—that we might be pro- 


But how came you, ſaid I, (as we buſtled along, 
and recollecting my own grievances) to leave me, 


very deeply engaged in cogitation, I ſuffered my 


found but come along, for we are very near the 


* 


ruſhed from my face, and I ſaid, No—what is ijt 


Now it was a very calm evening; and the lang 
we were in was a bye-lane.— There was a falling 
ground upon our left, and a ſnug hause, about 
twenty yards from the lane, imboſqmed in a grove . 
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The leaves upon the tall elms, that caſt a thick 
and melancholy gloom upon the lane, whiffled 
about as if deſirous of quitting their hold, and of 
flying away from the miſchiefs that were'brew- 
ing.— 5 
Io was I—for my hair began to riſe—my fleſh. 
to creep and my limbs to tremble — a, 
Follow me — ſaid Philario—Where? ſaid I- 
zZounds! I am all in a cold ſweat. g 
There was a garden by the ſide of the houfe, 
ſurrounded with a thick holly-hedge, ſo impervi- 
ous to the eye of the paſſenger, that it was difficult 
to find a place to get a view of the objects within 
it, —To a ſpot which Philario had found before, 
he ruſhed, impetuous and determined and having 
fixed himſelf ſo as to make his obſervations undiſ- 
covered, he, with becks and other ſignificant geſ- 
ticulations, ſolicited me to join him.— I obeyed 
but in the hurry and commotion of my ſpirits, I. 
had liked to have overſet him and myſelf among 4 
bed of nettles in the ditch. — | 
... Huſh} cried Philarie—don't you hear the Min- 
rel ?—O. heavenly ! How ſweet is this != _ 
So it was—for it diſpelled all my fears—and 
put me inſtantly in mind of the Syregs—who, 
with their warblings, drew the unwary to de- 
ſtruction.— It had the very ſame effect upon me, 
as the ſongs of the enchantreſſes of old had upon 
the liſteners to their melodious  ſtrains—which 
gave eaſe and comfort to the deluded auditot, 
when he was in his greateſt danger, and upon the 
very brink of falling a victim to their perfidious 
ſnares, | WR” | 
Now, reader, bluſh at thy own want of fegt. 
ing—at thy unhappy loſs in being _ incapable © 
enjoying in their fulleſt extent, „ acny 
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or THE IMAGINATION ; if thou canſt not con- 
ceive that a young and beautiful girl, ſeated ina re- 
cluſe harbour of roſes and woodbines, and playing, 


all alone, moſt raviſhingly, upon her guitar ; ſhould 


catch the attention of Philario and the Trifler 1n 
ſuch a manner, as to throw them into the enthu- 
ſiaſtic raptures of admiration! | 

Theſe are the Wilds of Fancy that I promiſed 
you, gentle reader ; and if you cannot reliſh them, 
leave me to my fate, with what epithets you 
pleaſe, and I will only ſay, in return for your 


_ contempt, that I am ſorry for you! 


The harbour of woodbines, jeſſamines, and 
roſes, was whimſically wrought in one corner 
of the garden—and fo retired, that it was diffi- 
cult to trace the path which led to it.—It was 
by great good fortune that Philaris happened to 


find a place in the thick holly-hedge, not only 


that he could ſee through, but from whence: he 


could have a view of the harbour and the objects 
within it. 


On a ſeat in this harbour was placed a young 


girl of about eighteen. She had a ſweetneſs in 
her countenance, inexpreſſibly captivating---which, 
added to a melancholy air that ſhe was play- 
ing upon a guitar, and a melancholy heart which 
accompanied her ſtrains ; could not bat rivet the 
beholder to her charms, and intereſt him imme- 
diately in all her concerns. 

She was dreſſed in a green ſilk gown. Her head 
was fancifully decorated with ſprigs, flowers, and 
brilliants. Her hair was perfectly in taſte, but not 
prepoſterouſly faſhionable. Her neck was of ivory. 
Her breaſts told the wretched ſtory of her hearts; 
and heaved and ſtruggled with her fighs. She wote 
a white petticoat, fringed round the bottom. She 
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* ttz giving ürratew, of her in profile, with an in- 
clination to her front. Her left leg, which was on the 


ſide next us, was turned over the righi knee. The 
een ſilk gown had fallen back; and 


ſkirt of her gr 
diſcovered the whole of her white fringed 


petticoat, 


An the action of toſſing her left leg over the right 
knee, ſhe had tucked in her white fringed petti- 


coat in ſuch a careleſs manner, that her right leg, 


which ſupported the left, was viſible to a conſide- 
rable height. | 


Her ſtockings ' were of the fineſt 
white, and of the' fineſt filk: and her legs of the 
fineſt ſhape. Her ſhoes were of white ſattin; 


8 braced with roſes of green ribbon.— She held her 


itar in an elegant poſition; from the head of 
which depended a ſtreamer of broad ſilk, that play- 


ed moſt wantonly about her knees. 
This love-lorn damſel, for ſo ſhe was, had 


"been fitting in the ſame poſitioh as deſcribed above, 
from the time Philario found her, until ſo long 


after my arrival at the place, as to give me an op- 
portunity of making the minute obſeryations which 


I have given the reader. 


Her head was leaning rather on one ſide ; and 


her eyes were ſtedfaſtij fixed upon the ground. 


The air which ſhe played was a continued melan- 
choly ſtrain; and ſhe accompanied each ſoft and 


dying touch with a ſigh ! a tear frequently ſtole 


down her cheek, and gave every now and then, a 


trifling interruption to her muſic ; while ſhe a 


plied a white handkerchief to her lovely face. 
Thus the gentle mourner was pouring out her 
ſoul in melting ſtrains to her abſent . lover :— 


Whilſt her new admirers in the ditch, under the 


thick holly-hedge, were receiving with open 


mouths, eager eyes, and attentive ears, every 
4d 


2 look, motion, and note of the AF 


| Ws 2s 
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| And how do you find yourſelf, Philario?—O 
2 intolerable It is the peculiar fate of our wander- 

- * ings, to be thus diſtreſſed by our attention to thoſe 
calamities in life, which are laughed a by the vul - 
gar.— Poor, delicious, unhappy mourner Could 


we pour in the 
huſh ! ſhe ſpeaks.— 
She laid her guitar on a ſimple table, that was 


fixed within the harbour: And, placing her right 7 
elbow upon one corner of it, ſhe reclined her diſ- 


tracted head within the palm of her hand. 
Alfter looki 
ting her brows, as if ſhe felt the moſt excruciating 
pain ; and then ſmiling beneficently upon the leaves 


and flowers that ſurrounded: her; and could ou, 
ſaid ſhe to the woodbines, ſerve. me ſo-cruelly ?—* * - 
Could you woo me to foſter you in my faithful. 

| boſom, and then leave me to bewail your les? 
—Oh! wretched Almira / Oh! faithleſs Lyſander + * 
— How could you wreſt / yourſelf away from me, 


after the pains you took to enſlave me? But you 


are gone. Vou ſwore it was neceſſity and o] ö. 


fate that obliged you to retire. Lou promiſed to 


return. Ere this you promiſed to fly tomy pant- © 


ing breaſt - but you have deceived.me—you have 
betrayed a poor, helpleſs, abandoned maid 1 25 
E God Almighty hurl — upon the vil- 
lain for it ! exclaimed Philario—riſing and ſnatch» 
ing up his cane. Huſh! cried I, for God's fake 
don't be fooliſn.Philario fat down 
taking out a, pocket handkerchief, he buried - bis 
face within its folds. | 

The wretched Amira, for ſo ſhe called herſelf, 


ſock found her complaints too much for her toſup- 


PU A. flood of tears ee her words ; 


balſam to thy griefs |—But - 


ng. wildly about her ſometimes knit- | 


'again—and : 


[ 192 1 

during which the gave way to the moſt incorrect 
and heedleſs deportment. 

But there was nobody ſaw her—except the moſt 

| chaſte, and the warmeſt of her friends—2Zhilario 
and the Trifler. 

She fixed her right foot againſt the ſeat that 
went in an angle from that on which ſhe ſat. She 
ſtretched out the other to a conſiderable diſtance. She 
raiſed her hands behind her head ; and elevating 
the front of her body with a moſt violent exertion, 
a groan burſt from the cavity within her inflated 
and protuberant boſom, that ſtruck us into annihi- 
lation t We froze with horror | Our limbs and 
our ſenſes were benumbed. 

This exertion and ſudden guſt of paſſion, gave 
her a momentary relief. She ſeemed exhauſted ; 
and liſtleſsly funk down with her head upon the 
table. Her ſtretched-out limbs followed, invo- 
luntarily, the emotions of her heart ; and fell into 
proper order and decorum. 

She lay in this poſition a few minutes ; while 
"the convulſive motions of her body, palpably de- 
” ited the torrent that ſtreamed from her eyes. She 
roſe and diſcovered ſuch a face of woe—ſo bloated 
—ſo inflamed—yet ſo bewitching ; that no ex- 
yrefſions but thoſe that were painted upon her 
diſtracted countenance, can poſlibly convey an idea 
of it. 

She looked edfaſtly for ſome time. Her face 
was directed to the place where we lay concealed. 
We were ſtruck with apprehenſion. We inclined 
a little out of the direct line of our view. We 
ſwore that we would ſooner be aſſaſſinated, than ſhe 
ſhould undergo the additional pain of knowing that 
ſhe was obſerved. . 

Poor creature ! ſhe knew nothing of the matter, 


She was buried in her own diſtreſſes! 
| A dawn 


11 

A dawn of comfort, however, ſeemed; at length, 
to lighten up her eyes. Her grief had its vent.— 
She wiped her face ſeveral times. Her hair was 
diſhevelled: ſhe perceived it; and attempted to 
adjuſt her treſſes.— She ſurveyed her cloaths 
placed them in proper 8 oy diſſolved 
in penſive contemplation. | 29& 22 

Her paſſions, by degrees, were lulled. 30k, repoſe... 
She appeared to revive. Hope began to flatter 
her; and to perſuade her things were not ſo bad 
as ſhe repreſented them. Her lover ſhould return. 
—dhe ſmiled; and took a paper from her pocket 
which, after Ea ok it ſeveral mee, the laid * 

on the table. 583 

She looked very oben at bex a the ta. 
ble—at the ſeats—and about the garden, as ſhefat 
—and ſeemed conſcious that ſhe had been extra- 
vagant in her grief, and fearful of an obſeryer. _ 

We twitched one another by the ſleeve, and 
held our breaths. 


A chearful ray of pleaſure lit up her frame. — = 


She perceived that ſhe was ſafe—and that ſhe had 
not been, watched—except by her guardian angels. 
She took up her guitar applied her fingers to dhe 
trembling ſtrings—and then, forcing out a flight 
cough, by way of preparative, the breath of 
which I would have given part of my liver to 
catch, ſhe accompanied her inſtrument with the 
following ſong—which Philario * down in W 
hand, as ſhe proceeded. 4 


« Gentle breezes, fan my belkin, | 
Cool the flame within my breaſt: 

„ With the tender faded bloſſom, 3 
„ Waſt me to eternal reſt. enn 
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1 jo Go, ye Winds, and tell Ly a 1.6 
_ gl „ Loſt Ara mourns Ly 2 ee 8 
8 b . . Wigger to the faithleſs wand' rer, 7 4 
_ 1 et That ſhe cannot bear his hate. 3 — 
4 A . N. „Penh in terror ſtands before ne, i 
= All aghaſt I trembling lie e eee, he 
1 « See! the monſter hovers o'er wy agree | Pa 
= r Poor Almira ſoon muſt die! 729% | bf 
ay Fo „ diy the fiend, ye gentle zephyrs, | | k : 
__ aiſe Lyſander to my aid; Ha = 
9 + ne ay, the worſt of all deceivers, - act} he 
4 . 10 relieve a helpleſs maid. an Mi 
= | * 40 3 10 O! come, thou dear betrayer, (1 of 
= To thy plighted vows be true; , 
= wy Liſten to my fervent prayer, 
* For my life depends on you | * 
= ny When you're on my boſom lying, | 
=. ee And intwin'd we're cloſely Delt. & 4... 1.1.7 * 
= Let me prove the bliſs of ch 8. own th the 
4 | . * To revive ſupremely bleſt.“ . the 
_ pow Almira The winds; alas! nd the brooke the 
E are as changeable and as faithleſs as thy lover! wo! 
thought there was ſomething prophetic in her the 
ſong. Nothing could allay the torment of her I 
heart. Sbe was deeply wounded.” The dart was taſt 
fatal The agitation ſhe had undergone, and the tion 
ray of comfort which gleamed upon her before ſhe ſeen 
began her ſong ; were now changed into a deep | 1 
melancholy.— Her heart was heavy her ſpirits hou 
were degꝑreſſed they were ſunk; to the very ebb of ſelf 
life. All ſad and wretched ſhe roſe. frony her ſeat. her 
She tottered—and catched haſd of the table to ſup- She 
port herſelf, —She caſt a hopeleſs po about her— ſeen 
then leng 
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then lifting up her lovely face to heaven, ſhe, in a 


tone that wrung my very heart- ſtrings, exclaimed, 
cs ' God Alhighty Kelp me !” She looked towards 


the houſe, as deſirous to find ſome place of reſt, 


and not knowing how to diſpoſe of _herlelf —He#. 


head _ached—It Was, diſtraged—ſhe preſſed e 
Pal; of her, hand, 1 upon it. She came, pale and 
bling, out of the Harbour, — She turned. into 
dye Dath's till Preſſing, her forehead with ber 
hang. My heart, my oul, . and my life- blood, 
went, with he her. —She avoided the front door. of the 
We muſt not be , ſeen—real grief hides 


itſelf;—S She .t as e en back 
7 


ol the houſe. , van 


* . 
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Ax ND Sehe are you ag ? d Bbilasie 
Now it. ſo happened, that immediately upon 
the wretched Almira's wrong. behigd the back. of 
the houſe, we.both of us roſe Fam the bank under 
the thick "holly-bedge ; ; and without. ſpeaking. a 


word, to | each, other, We ſet off, inftinively, down 
the lane. 


1 had been diſtrellivg 1 myſelf with the diſmal.c ca- 


taſtrophe of that lovely maid; which my imagina- 
tion had pointed, out 40 plain to me, as if 1 ba. 
ſeen het in all the different ſtages of her malady: 

I thought, as ſoon as ſhe had crawled into the 
houſe, that ſhe had crept, up ſtairs, and threw her- 
ſelf upon her bed. That her aged mother, miſſing 


her longer than uſual, bad been in ſearch, of there: | 


She. was not in the garden—the ſervants had nat 
ſeen her- the, old lady grew terrified —ſhe, at 


length, e into ber daughter s chamber and 
| K 2 found 
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found the lovely mourner all weak and trembling 


with her grief Almira begged for a drgp of water ; 
—ſhe was feveriſh, ſhe ſaid. —The good old lady 


took her hand—ſhe felt her pulſe and her forehead— 
ſhe deſired to ſee her tongue—Her aged head ſhook 
with a redoubled 
eyes—ſhe preſſed them with the corner of her 


apron---ſhe bid her daughter be of comfort—ſhe 


left her to fetch ſome water. & N 

The poor loſt gich grew very ſick- a fever had 
ſeized her—ſhe was deſired by«her friends to be of 
comfort Lyſander ſhould return---ſhe ſmiled, and 
faid ſhe was happy—and ſoon ſhould be perfectly 
at reſt---the attendants, round her bed, could not 


Mifle their groans---they were checked by each 


other. | O 41 
he dying Almirg turns up her pale and faded 


Face to her weeping friends, with a languid look 


of complacency and gratitude for their concern 


ſhe caſts her ſwimming eyes upon her mother-— 
ſhe ſtretches out her hand. The poor lady is ſup- 
ported by her maids---ſhe cannot ſpeak---ſhe puts 


her hand upon the pillow---ſhe is let down till her 
face joins her daughter's. Amira claſps her round 
her neck and ſtruggles with! her parting breath, 
to conſole her diſconſolate parent, 755 105 
The attendants, in this ſad ſcene, look wildly 
at each other · they fix their eyes upon the dear 
object of their grief -they burſt into tears and la- 
mentations.--- | 85 | 
And where are we going, ſaid Phjlario? __ 
Good God! ſaid I, I am glad you have inter- 
rupted me you have relieved me from a dreadful 
ſcene of calamity- I was attending the poor Almira 
to her grave. But I hope my prophetic imagina- 
7 7 „ , CHIEF, THROW tion 


palſy— The water ſwam in Ber 
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tion will be deceived, —Poor diſtrated maid f 
What think you of her, Philario ? 

Why think her lover is a villain---and I with 
my ſword was in his heart's blood. I have been 
engaged. in drawing his picture — and cannot help 
looking upon him as ſome light-hearted, fooliſh 
rogue; who, for amuſement only, or to flatter his 
vanity, has played upon the paſſions of that ſweet, 
innocent, and unſuſpecting maid, until he ſaw he 
was in love; and then left her, with all the indif- 
ference imaginable, to ſtruggle with a paſſion that 
will be the death of-her.—But curſes light upon the 
villain. — and may the gods pardon me for the many 
raſh expreſſions which the perfidious cane bas. 
drawn from my lips.— 

. —And from your heart too, Philaris, ſaid I—and 
therefore you ſhall be forgiven—but why not quar- 
rel with the cuſtoms of our country---which will 
not admit of our-going, immediately, and proving 
to the lovely mourner, that we pity ber perhaps 
ſuch conſolation might be of ſervice; --- - - 
You ſee, ſaid Philario, there are ſo many raſcals 
in this country of ours, that we fhould be immE- 
diately taken for a couple of the fraternity -and 
deſervedly be ſent about our buſineſs. _ _ 

Deſervedly ! ſaid I---pſhay ! that is too much, 
Philaria---but I ſee you are touched to the quick--- 
and ready to quarrel with yourſelf, as well as with 
the betrayer of Almira. f 

Philarig raiſed up his cane with a quick motion, 
and levelled it at a poſt which ſtood in his way 
but, recolleQing that the poſt was not the lover, 

- and that he appeared ridiculous ; he deſired, moſt 

_ earneſtly, that we might drop the ſhocking ſtory',. 
for he could not bear it---and begged, for heavey's 
ſake, I would be fo good as to anſwer his frſt 

queſtions, 
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queſtion, and” tell Him where WE Were" going 
for that we were 4 mile out. of the road, 364, ſtill 
were deviating! farther from it. 7 

"Upon my attending, ' at laſt, to this very 'necef- 
fary queſtion, 1 found that we ha Tet out from the 
Tide of the garden, the wrong way---and were 
really a mile from the great road. But on looking 
| towards a mountain, which was near to the place 
| we intended to lie that night; I perceived a very 
[- pleaſant foot path, which ſeemed” to lead to the 
mountain, through the 1 moſt agreeable paſture- 
| grounds imaginable, 
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1 Upon my pointing out the, matter to Pbilario, 
_ he jumped into the propriety and pleaſure of the 
_—_ ſcheme---ſo. we continued our route d the 
1 eee ; | | 5 
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ES 'H OU G H Philario kad rally Dae 
| that we might not talk of Almira, I found he could 


IF : for we ſoon dropped into the ſame ſilence as he- 
fore he rouſed me from in haſt reverie; and 1 Will 

anſwer for it, that we were both of us moll warm- 

| ly engaged in the deepeſt anxiety for the wel- 

S 

| 


_____ 
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fare of the hapleſs maid.—=T'dont'think we poke a 
word to each other for a' couple of miles; but 
walked, twenty yards aſunder, through the moſt 
delightful meadows, where a variety” of beantiful 
+ obje&s' courted our attention, without their having 
the leaſt effect u ot us. — Almira Was nat e be 
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| As melancholy obſe&s were the pap _ to 

bed * W Had an ample field for the e 
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not help thinking of her, no more than myſelf; 


e 2 Hd 27 


t 


— of our feelings in - ſtory of an old clergyman, 
1 whom we found in a little gardens by the ſide 111 A 
ſmall chapel. 12: % 

- hie chapel is in a pretty recluſt Mag bn; 3 
e juſt under the mountain before-mentiotied/?* Thete 
e were a very few houſes to be ſeen near it and the 
g village to which it nc ee * be but a 
e trifling hamlet. 4 0 

We ſaw the old gentleman in the . 25 we 
e were reading the graveſtones in the yard; z and 
L were ſtruck with his appearance. He ſeemed to 


be between ſixty and ſeventy; and to have ſeen 
much of mankind: for he eyed us with«hat fami- 


0 liar; penetrating inſpection, which denotes the 
e man of knowledge -I confeſs I did not much're- 14 
liſh his looks---for they ſeemet to carry hima ai 


great deal farther than I wiſhed. I thought we 
loſt ground in every attack he made upen'vs 'and 
that he retreated with a very ll opinion of our in- 

tellects and our concerns. | 


4 lle was dreſſed in an old duſky grey ab 

1 there was a neatnefs about him which indicated, J 
4 Ffrugality ſubſiſting upon the meer neceſſaries of Ml 1 
.  life.---He appeared alert; and to have a ſprighthy _ 
| turn of mind. Misfortunes had not depreſſed his 


ſpirits; but they had Ted bim to ſurvey” every 
thing in this world with the utmoſt indifference.” , 
I was hurt by the ſombre tints which IL fancied! al 
perceived in the glances which ſhot from his eye; 7 
---and ſaid to myſelf, you may look as black as you ' / il 
pleaſe, or as'diſdainful---byt I will lay you a wager,” 
Sir, that T have hit off your character with moxe 
preciſion and dexterity, only with leſs. aſpexit 
than you have done 'ours---But, perhaps, Haid I, 
correcting myſelf (for, I ſnudder at the bate ne 
8-008 of any thing that borders upon vanity) 
perhaps 
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perhaps you ſaw enough of us at firſt ſight, and 
diſpatched us at one view, as unworthy of any 
farther conſideration. 

During this ſagacious ſelf-expoſtulation, which 
bad fixed me in a very attentive poſition, I thought 
a fly was, continually buzzing at my ear; and I 
had ſeveral times given a flap, with the fingers of 
my right hand, againſt the place, in order to drive 
it away.— 

Hah 8 my old friend Hi parc hut 
(burſting into a horſe - laugh, and ſhewing me a 
ſtrau with which he had been tickling my ear) how 
came you, in the name of wonder, in ſuch a ſoli- 
-tary-placeias .this—and what is it you are con- 
.templating ?— 

„ The old parſon, ſaid I, (embracing Hipparchus ) 
who is juſt ſtepping into that houſe—of whom 1 
have conceived a very high opinion and whoſe 
life and character I am impatient to learn for 
ſurely there muſt be ſomething extraordinary in 


both. 


1 15 Jou are right, ſaid Hipparchus— come alo 


with-me to the next houſe, and I will give them 
you, with a bottle of wine into the bargain. —So 
we called to Philario, who had got to the other 
fide of the \ chapel, - meditating upon the grave- 
ſtones, upon death, and Almrg ; and we went, 
arm in arm, without the leaſt ceremony, to the 
lodgings of Hipparchus. 


CHAP. LII. 


2 
wi in the garden, ſaid Hipparchus, filling our glaſſes 


h the moſt engaging cordiality, is a pattern of 
the 


Gant C Us, the old gentleman that vou 


L 0 1 
the ſublime of every virtue that can adorn human 
nature.” The ſtings of malice, and the ſhafts of envy, 
have had no effect upon his mind. He has riſen 
above the moſt tormenting plagues and misfor- 
tunes; and is now, the moſt exalted being upon 
earth.—He. is the god: of his own breaſt; where 
nothing is. ſuffered to enter, but what ſhall contri- 
bute to the eaſe and comfort of his declining age 
„ Clericus was early initiated in the ſchools of 
ſcience; and made a proficiency far beyond the 
utmoſt efforts of his cotemporaries. His parents 
were poor; and ſtretched their little all, to the 
verge: of diſtreſs, to make their beloved ſon a par- 
ſon.— As ſoon as he had gone through the rules of _ by 
the college, where he had exhibited a ſprightly N 
train of juvenile exploits, which had drawn him 3 
into manifold diſtreſſes, and had made him the dread 4 
and envy of the drones of the place; he obtained 1 
a curacy in a populous town—it is no matter where 1 
---and. aſtoniſhed the inhabitants with the excel- 1 
lency of his ſermons. 2 i 
His delivery was eaſy, 1 ee ® | 
— but, to make ſhort of the buſineſz, he Was an | 
orator.— Without entering into the knotty points 
of religious doctrines, Which tend only to raiſe 
doubts, inſtead of clearing them, he taught his 
congregation. MORALITY. He placed the fair 
goddeſs, virtue, before them, with ſo many charms 
about her, that they were ſtruck with her ap- 
peafance, and became ber votaries; while the 
monſter, vice, was painted by Clericut, in ſuck 
deformed and horrid colouring, that they trembled 
at the misſhapen demon of their crimes, and went 
away determined to atnend their lives. | 
Jo rouſe the ſeeds of virtue in the mind— 
to cone by ſolid reaſoning, that the way to 
K 5 beaven 
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heaven would-lead his flock through the moſt de- 


lightful paths of: this life; was all that Clericus 


could do- and all that was incumbent upon him 


to attempt. If they liſtened to his inſtructions 
with admitation—if they ſaw, and were convin- 


ed of the harmony and happineſs that awaited the 
purſuits to which be urged them with ſo much 
warmth, and ſincerity of heart and afterwards 


fell into their abominations hat was it to Cle- 
ricus ? — he had done his duty, and _—_ were to 
anſwer tor their crimes. 

% Whether the inhabitants of: this populous 
town were the wiſer or the better, in their acti- 
ons, for the perſuaſive elocution'of the young cu- 
rate, we will not pretend to determine but the 
charms of virtue appear ſo captivating, when 'they 
are artfully diſplayed before the worſt of 'men, 
that, for the time being, if not any farther, they 
will operate like wildfire upon the affections; 


and are ſure to draw the immediate attention of 
markind upon the perſon, who is found able to 


Hurry their. imaginations into the roſeate bowers 

of preſent and eternal happineſs. 
Clericus felt the ſudden effect of their ad- 

miration, in his own perſon. The incumbent of 


the church, of which be was curate, dying, he 


was inveſted with a living of five hundred pounds 
a year; and maintained the dignity of his ftation, 
and the reputation of his oratory, together with 
his character as a e pag — . 


veral years. 


& But ſo much merit, and in ſudti a Neunes 
ſituation as that of a clergyman a character ſo 
obnoxious to the aſperſions bf the malicious, and 
ſo liable to be miſtaken by the credulous and the 


in ebe not Paſs. unmoleſted in this 


0 wicked 
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wicked world, without the moſt artful. ſtqmpes 
to level it with the duſt. _ 

& Clericus perceived the ſecret workings of his 
enemies; and that pains were taking to; withdraw 
the love and eſteem of his pariſhioners from him, 
by the moſt cruel and inveterate falſehoode - Hut 
he no ſooner ſaw all this, than he deſpiſed it all 

and conſidered it, as it might affect his on cha- 
raQter, with the gl ſerene indifference :. but as 
a crime which affected the morals, of his. 

he puniſhed it with the utmoſt ſeverity from the 
pulpit :—and many bave trembled at his lectures 
who were ſtabbing him in the dark for, his yariyes- 
e Clericus had a very ſprightly turn of mind 
he loved a glaſs of wine, and a chear ful compa- 
nion. His genius would frequently (which. is 
always the caſe with men of genius) lead him into 
extravagancies. He could not bear a. villains 
and a known one, of whatever rank he might be, 
was ſure to meet a ſevere chaſtiſement, if ever he 
fell in the way of the parſon—which was not y 
likely—for the parſon viſited moſt public; a 

| blies,—He knew the duties of the ſacred; office _ 
he endeayoured to reclaim in the Palpie, and- to | 
enforce his doctrines, by his example and ſeyerity” 
in ſociety. —He would not preach over his bottle, 
nor in an afſembly-room—but, with the moſt 
poignant ſatire, he would, upon all occaſions, put 
impudence out of countenance, and moky villany * 
bluſh at its own deformity. 260 $16 - 

This conduct, which was juſt, in ſe; nod 
man can ſupport in life, without raiſing an agtu- 
mulating force of enemies, that will burſt in up- 

on him, from day to day, until, with united ener- 
87. it grerwhelms him in deſtruQion. | i 
ad Clericus: 


TY 


5 his happineſs, and his eternal ſalvation. 
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#* Clericus ſaw this, but he. deſpiſed it. He 
was reſolved to keep vice in awe. of him, as long 
as he had it in his power; and he cared not a far- 
thing for the reſt. —He was an enthuſiaſt in virtue 
he knew his heart was good, and his ſteps were 
upright—and therefore he diſdained the machina- 


"Lions of his foes. — There was a certain dignity in 


his virtue, which made him look upon it as the 
worlt of crimes to ſuppreſs his ſentiments, when 
they tended to correct mankind. Hypocriſy, with 
Clericus, was the meaneſt and the moſt deteſtable 
of vices. —He carried his idea of an open mind, 
and an open heart, to ſuch an extravagant length, 
that he was not fit for this world and on that 
moſt excellent bias of his ſoul, hung all his mis- 
fortunes. —This generous and noble turn of his 
diſpoſition, laid him open to every kind of miſre- 
preſentation which the malice and the cunning of 


the wicked could ſuggeſt He knew of no fin but 


actual fin—the appearance of it he did not reckon 
of the number. In ſhort, he was much too in- 


£ Cautious” in his conduct for a clergyran—but he 


was without a vice. —He would mix in all genteel 
companies; and in every innocent diverſion, he 
would lay bare the gayeſt of all hearts—for it was 
good. He knew that a chearful mind, and a li- 
beral enjoyment of the bleſſings of this life, were 
the moſt acceptable returns to an all-bountiful cre- 
ator.— To be a niggard in rational pleaſures, he 

would ſay in his convivial hours, was a proper 
preparation for a miſerable eternity. To ſum up 
his character at once, he was an Epicurean in 
principle but far from the common acceptation 
of the word: For he partook of the pleaſures of 
the world, only as they conduced to his health, to 
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“% Such was Clericus,: when the envious and” 


malicious were ſtraining every nerve to blacken 
his character in the opinion of his numerous ad- 
mirers.— They repreſented him to the ſuperſtiti- 
ous, to the ignorant, to the credulous, to the Ga- 
pers and Swallowers, as a libertine—unfit to have 
the care of ſo many pious ſouls.— Don't you ſee, 
ſay theſe vipers, that he follows the forts of. the 
field ?—That he loves hunting and horſe-races? 
That he will fit and ſmoke his pipe for hours to- 
gether, until his face is as red as ſcarlet ? That he 
often ſtaggers home as drunk as a. beaſt? That he 
loves a wench ?—Nay, that he keeps one in his 
own houſe ?— 


« Good lack a day ! ſay the Gapers and Swal- 5 


lowers.—It is certainly true—ſay the credulous.— 
The ſuperſtitious ſhake their heads and groan— 
and the ignorant bleſs their ſtars! 

* How does it look, continue the enemies of 
Clericus, to ſee a clergyman in a bob with 
dirty boots, and a laſhed whip, galloping 


* 
the road like a huntſman — when he ſhould 


his cloſet, meditating on a future ſtate ? 

Very true—ſaythe Gapers. 

« Don't you ſee, proceed the impoſtors, that 
he looks as ſleek as a young roe—that, he friſks 
about like a ram and that he is as laſcivious as a 
goat ?—Where is the gravity of a divine, that 


ſtrikes one with ſo much awe ? Beſides, has he 
not offended us? — Does he pay us any reſpe&? 


Does he not fly in the faces of thoſe. who got 
him his living 
ed the firſt Gentlemen in the country, upon all 
occaſions where he has had an opportunity 7 
6 O ſhocking ! exclaim the Gapers and Swal- 


urs Welt take our Yalvations of it, W } 


? And has be not inſolently affront» - 


* 
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the credulous—while the ignorant and the ſuper- 
ſtitious lift up their hands to heaven, and modder 
at the monſter ! 


By ſuch mean artifices as theſe did tlie ene- 
mies of Clericus impoſe on the bulk of his pariſh- 


1oners—ſo as to make them, at leaſt, doubt of the 
virtues of their beloved parſon —And ſorry Lam 


to ſay it, that the generality of mankind” are very 
eaſily led into the belief of the moſt falſe and ab- 
ſurd accuſations againſt any individual. 


„ They were, however, more ſucceſsful with. 


the patron of the benefice; and prevailed upon 
him to believe that Clericus had publicly reviled 
his charaQter :—a circumſtance which the unce- 
Temonious behaviour of the parſon might ſeeming- 
ly corroborate—for he was the moſt heedlefs fel- 
low upon earth, reſpecting the common forms of 
the faſhionable world—though he was as genuine- 
| ly polite and well bred as any man in Europe, 

ee To make ſhort of the matter, the enemies of 


of "the devoted Clericus raiſed a poſſe, with the de- 


Aluded patron of the living at their head, (who 
otherwiſe was a very worthy creature, and gave 
the parſon the benefice purely on account of his 
merit) and foiſting up a long catalogue of com- 
plaints, they, with great ſorrow in their deceitful 
countenances, and the lamentations of the croco- 
dile in their accents, delivered it to the biſhop of 
the dioceſe. —The biſhop, like a good old woman 
as he was, ſhuddered at the miſdemeanors which 
were laid to the charge of poor Clericus—and, 
falling into the ſnare, he was prevailed upon, with- 
out farther ceremony, to ſend a ſevere remon- 
ſtrance in writing, requiring a reformation of man- 
ners, on Pain of being expelled from the 5 

oOfhce 
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office of a prieſt, to one of the beſt men and one I 
of the higheſt" ſpirits, nature ever formed. 1 
Alericus received the mandate with «ſettled 4 4 
ene , reading it over with great at- | 


| tention, he exclaimed when he came to the end "M 


of t—Gracious 'God! what have I done to merit 1 
this?. — Then, laying it upon the table, he cried 7 
Thou ſupreme ſearcher" of all hearts, if thou _ 
knoweſt a crime of which I have been guilty, fix 
it upon my conſcience for to nothing but that 
monitor, and my God, will T make my appeal !. 
ſo ſaying, he ſnatched bp the mandate haftily—ſet 
out immediately—and delivered” it to bis patron, 
with theſe words: | 
* Sir, you have been deceived—you have been f 

led into an error, which will coſt you, for F know 
the goodneſs of your heart, many a ſad and me- 
lancholy hour of penance.—For 2 own part, it 
is totally indifferent to-me whether I am the rec- 
tor of a fat living, or the curate of a poor chapel. 
In that mandate from the good biſhop, whom hes 
ven preſerve from all Human failings! 1 am re- 
quired to amend my life, on pain of -being expel» 
led from my ſacred office;—Tn my own heart, I 1 
find, upon the ſtricteſt examifatign, not the leaſt 
cafe for ſuch cenſure, or Much admonitions. 
Therefore, as I cannot hold my living any longer, 
without a tacit acknowledgement of guilr, I fparn 
at the baſe ſuggeſtion! and leave you and the pa- 
per with this Ta and only requeſt, that you will 
get me releaſed from all ag gene in this coun- 
try, and immediately ſupply my place with ano- 
ther. 2 

6 Clericus did not wait for a reply.—He went i 
home, and prepared himſelf for his departure— { 
hi a few days he * his affairs — for they were 
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always kept in ſtrict order and leaving à faith» 


ful friend to tranſact ſuch buſineſs as he could not 
do himſelf immediately, he left the country 


with a gay heart, and as chearful a einten 
as he wore when he came into it. 

Another perſon, who had been very active in 
promoting the fall of Clericus, was inducted to the 
living —and proved a plague to the inhabitants by 


eternal encroachments and quarrels about his dues. 


— The patron died. the moſt unhappy, man on 
earth. —The enemies of Clericus lived T be hated 


and reviled by the reſt of the pariſhioners; who, 


at this day, Fs the name of their beloved Clz- 


ricus. 
“% ur hero went directly to London, where he 


reſided unnoticed and: unknown for many years. It 


was a manner of life that pleaſed him — for as he 
had, with very great 2 10 conceived a. very 
ill opinion of mankind, and yet liked the company 
of men; he could, in London, enjoy ſociety, 


without having any conneg ions with the world. 
4 Clericus purſued this way of life, with much 


happineſs, until his finances, which aroſe from 


what he had ſaved out of his living, began to fail. 


But as he ſuffered nothing to diſturb the repoſe 


of his mind, and was the moſt ready man alive at 


expedients, when the preſent would hold out no 


longer, he went immediately into the country, in 
ſearch. of ſome bye corner —reſolying to end his 
days in ſolitude and peace. Chance has brought 
him hither he accepted of the curacy of that little 


chapel—and proves a ſtriking inſtance, that the 
mind of. man may. ſupport ſelf with Gignity 1 in 
every reverſe of fortune. 


„ Clericus was happy * he was the rector 
* 2 fat, living put not ſo happy as when he was 


ruined, 
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1 209 1] The 
ruined, and obliged to ſubſiſt upon his ſhattered 
fortunes in London—nor do I think, at any time 
of his life, was he ſo perfectly at eaſe, as at this 
preſent moment; after (pending every ſhilling he 
had inthe world. 
„ Thus has Clericus arrived at the ſuperlative 
degree of happineſs, along that perilous road of 
misfortunes, which plunges the generality of man- 
kind into all the horrors of deſpair |! 6 45 241% 
« It is not ſtoiciſm, nor an apathy, which pre- 
vails i in the mind of this great man; and enables 


him to look at his own diſtreſſes with indifference. 


No human being has a more generous heart—nor 
revels with, more delight among the finer feelings. 
He will diſſolve into the moſt pathetic lamentations 


for the misfortunes of others, without ſuffering his - 


own to irritate his paſſions.— I look upon it to be 
the pride of virtue that animates his ſpirit—an 
elevation of ſentiment which looks down with con- 
tempt upon the trifling incidents of life, ſo tran» 


ſitory and uncertain—and-when he is affected with " "> 
the loſſes and diſappointments of others, it is c 
paſſion that makes him weep with the broken- 


hearted—well knowing that mankind 1 is conſtituted 


differently; and that very few are poſſeſſed with - 
ngth of mind ſufftgient to ſupport them under 


ſtre 
their afflictions. 

« It would delig ght you to be in his company 
and hear him talk. > When I had obtained the hif- 
tory of his adyentures, I took the liberty, one day, 
to aſk him how he could, after having lived ſo 


compoſedly ſuch a retired Gtuations-foch a dearth 
of the good things of this life—and the total de- 


privation s chearful and WY companions. 


«He 


and ſo luxuriouſly in the world, reliſh. ſo 
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„ He 3 me, with great benignity, that 


his diſpoſition had altered with his circumſtances. 


— That he was grown-old, and began to'with for 


the ſolitary ſhades of retirement. - That little fup- 


plied his nature at this time, and that little which 


he now poſſeſſed, was ſufficient. Then, ſays he 


(with the fire ſparkling in his eyes)—as for com- 


Panions, any old woman in the pariſn will do for a 
battered old fellow, much better than the greateſt 
philoſopher upon earth. hen ſhe burns her ſhri- 
velled noſe, in'poking the ſooty bowl'of her pipe in 


the fire, to light it; L join my head to bers, and, 


with my own pipe, as brown as the gobd old wo- 
man's, I draw in the flame to animate' and amuſe 


the fleeting ſpirits, while they hover on the'brink 


of eternity.—She tells me of her complaints—of 


her ſorrows—and of her hopes in the Lord to re- 


lieve her from all her griefs. I fuit my voice and 
language to her tremulous accents, and her lack- a- 
day expreſſions— Lord bleſs you, Sir, you are a 


good gentleman—T have ſuch a pain in my hip— 


but the Lord have mercy on me and take me into 
his boſom for Jeſus Chriſt's fake !—Ay—ay—ay 
never fear—goody Thus we go on, until we 
have talked our pipes'out—and then we join heads, 


noſes, and pipes, and poke the latter in the fire 


again. 
7c: 66 s true, continued Cherie, 1 8 Bade 


no proviſion, in a family, to condole with me in 
my laſt hours - but if I can judge from what is paſt, 
I ſhall need none. When I was a man of conſe- 
quence, and was ſurrounded with numerous ene- 
mies, I had always a few faithful friends, who 
almoſt diſtreſſed me with their aſſiduities.· but now 
that I am grown too old and inſignificant to have 


an enemy in the world, I am ſure that the whole 
hamlet 
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hatnlet will attend upon my laſt moments, and 
lament the loſs of Clericus ! 

And ſo they will moſt: fncerely, aid Higpar- 
chus—for — is the guardian angel of every family 
—and the delight of the (ney people. —He has 
been here about two years. He ſhuns the opulent, 


and is not known by them.—l came here .about a 


month ago, for the recovery of my health; and 
72 difficulty got admitted to his preſence. But, 

=y hom or other, he took a; liking 10 me -7 

ſeeing, as you did, that there was ſomethi 

i about him, I learned the ſtory of his 
life; which Ihave endeavoured. to give · you as 927 
ciſely as 1 could —notwithſtanding which, I a 
fearful I have been very tedious.“ 

Philario thanked Hipparchus politely - while 1 
aſſured my old friend that we were much indebted 
tochim for the entertainment he had given us. And 
after haying mutually enquired into each dther's 
preſent purſuits, and the paſt occurrences of our. 
lives ſince we, were laſt together; Iſhook hands; 
moſt. heartily, with, Hipparchus, and proce” 
with Phulario, on our CO: 


CHAP. Lill. 


Ir FRE ſeems to be ſomething in Kd 
nature that will not bear a diviſion in our affections; 
for between the two ſtories of Almira and Chricus, 
we could not properly attend to either, for the pre- 
ſent, ſo that we were excellently prepared for freſh 


adventures. 


Beſides, the proſpe& before us, and the * 25 | 


taſk we had to perform, were quite ſufficient to 
expel all other conſiderations ; for we were now at 
the very foot of a mountain which towered up to 
the 
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| the verge of the ſky; and ſo ſteep was its ample 


ſide, that it forced from us, as we ſurveyed 1 it, a 


dreadful ſigh ! 


f 


their aſcent up the mountain ; 


dur limbs ſoon beg 


But men of reſolution, and an YO iſtic turn 
of mind, are ever ſtimulated by difficulties ; and 
tho? the courageous may groan at the -onſet, yet 


- - © "their ardour encreaſes with danger, until every 


obſtacle operates only as an incentive to freſh en- 
counters. 
Thus was it with Philaris and the 7 rifler, | 
for though wenn 
naged at firſt tolerably well; and rather . 
and ſkipped up the ſteep, as up a pair of ſtairs, yet 
an to loſe their elaſticity ; and 


a pain acroſs our thighs intimated to us, that we 
were nothing better than a couple of poor, weak, 


debilitated mortals. 
But we were not to be daunted by trifles: we 


plunged and preſſed forwards with the moſt aſto- 
niſhing perfeverance : every effort inſpired us with 


>, freſh reſolution; eve 


obſtacle with freſh vigour ; 
until, O fad reverſe ! ! through the violence of our 
ſtruggles with the mountain, we were laid proſtrate 
and breathleſs on its fide. | 

After panting ſtrongly for ſome minutes, and 
fuming, and puffing, and laughing at our deſperate 
ſituation ; being then, as it were, ſtuck upon a 
point. in che mid regions of the air; the world ap- 


pear ing as a wonderful abyſs below us; and the 
mountain ſtill towering above us, immenſe and 


tremendous ; we renewed- the attack : and with 
plodding, low, and uneven ſteps, taking the ad- 
vantage of a ſidelong proceſs, and of every mean 


which preſented itſelf for our eaſe and comfort, we 


gained upon the ſummit.— But our knees aghed 


| greadfully,—our breaths fitted terribly--we tot- 


1 
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I tered 
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tered 
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tered miſerably—z groaned horribly—and "RY bona 
exhauſted and difreſedly upon the ground. 

But ſpon recovering upon every overthrow, we 
not only looked upon the arduous enterprize with 
contempt, but with the moſt rapturous delight 
we ſurveyed the charming proſpe& of the world. 
below us.—O |! aſtoniſhingly great is ſuch a view! 
too much to bear without - inconceiyable_ tran» 
ſports ! and too much to deſcribe without rhapſo- 
dy, bombaſt, madneſs, and confuſion ! 

Good God ! ſaid I—as we ſat panting and trem- 
bling juſt beneath the ſummit of the mountain— 
ſee the little tract of earth which has compoſed the 
ſcene of this day's adventure, when compared to 
the wind expanſe of country which 1s now diſplay- 
ed to our view | There, ſaid I, is the town where 
the plebeians were ſo merry | There | is the houſe 
where poor Almira waſtes her flecting exiſtence, 
in fruitleſs lamentations after her loſt and villainous 
betrayer ! and here, immediately under our feet, 
reſides old Clericus, {ſmoking his pipe with a Wis 
thered, aged, and decrepit woman! i 

What a reptile is man'! ſaid I my 
eager eyes round the wide horizon What a — 
is that which has produced ſuch a glorious ſcene ! a 
ſcene how ſtriking! how magnificent! and yet, alas ! 
how trifling, when compared to the univerſe ; or 
as ſeen by that eye which could ſurvey, at once, 
not only the whole world, but the rapid progreſs 
of the ſpheres, the various purpoſes of the ſtars, 
together with infinite ſpace, infinite ſuns, infinite 
planets, infinite—Oh! diſtraQing |—It was not, 
ſurely, for man to purſue the tremendous progreſ= 
ſion —And yet how exquiſite is the i imagination 


of a When being, v which enables him't to traceln_ 
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thought ſuch a vaſt connection, fucb 2 . 


and ſuch omnipotence! 
I laid my head upon my Hand, mY endeavoured 

to collect my ideas, and bring them down to the ly, 

objects before me, as ſubjeQs within my reach, IF 

| x) which 1 was bor to! contemplate and be ac 

qua inted wit. b. 
How noble, ſald (raiſing myſelf, and, recover- 

ing my wandering ſpirits) 90 yonder bills, as far 


as my eye can reach, appear! and what are they 


but the haunts of flocks and herds, ,with peaſants him 
as ignorant and as ſtupid. as their cattle! What ſafe 
are thoſe populous and mighty towns, whoſe. tur- on, 
rets and public buildings, whoſe towers and and 
ee riſe ſo gracefully among the ſurround- are 
y woods and lawns, but the. ſcenes of buſineſs, vie; 
nelſe, diſſipation, hurry, folly, and confuſion \ 
See! how ſweetly diverſified is the country im- I go 
mediately before us! how exquiſitely faſticating vou 
are the fields, the meadows, the corn- lands, and burſ 
the paſture-grounds ; ; which, ſtem gut into various upoi 
forms, of various hues, as if they were deſigned face 
for nothing but to. charm the eye of the'gazer — to v 
And yet there is ſcarce, a creature, in Poſſeſſion of A 
theſe delightful abodes, who has an eye to ſee, an ſo.a 
ear to liſten to, or an underſtanding to enable him pear 
to perceive or reliſh, the ; beauties t. that ſurround my 
him dah as n 
And what am 1 ( (correQing. my v elt) but a vain, feeli 
ay animal, who is juſt got a little aboye the hat 
world, meerly by the advantage of e and exul 
thus pretends, as a ſuperior being, to de pk. the T 
human race? It w; 


4 


; 0 Vanity! vanity! ! ſaid I. there is is a gre it deal pref 
| more in gettin upon a mountain, 
Aware: of when I was at the bottom 


1 


. 
= 
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— But I write to excels my feelings, upoy all 


occaſions, gentle reader, and, of whatever com- 
plexion they may be, you ſhall have them Hoey 


V Wee and without ene, 
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| Te to the gods, exclaimed Philaris 
(making a laſt and violent effort which had raiſed 
him upon the top of the mountain) that we are 


ſafely arrived to the ſummit of out wiſhes. Come 
on, ſaid, he, while I was grappling with 7 ſteep 
and ſlippery turf lend me your hand, for here 


are new worlds upon — burſting Wan 


vieu, and overpowering my ſenſes. 


Very well —ſaid I, ſtruggling and peniiere 
I go—up I go—O Lord! I am glad I am with 


ou. How horcibly I perſpire !--Sigh. upon ſigh 


bort from my breaſt While my hat was! thrown a 
upon the ground my handkerchief applied to my 


face and my limbs and my body ſtretched forth 
to welcome the fanning zephyrs. 

As ſoon as I had recovered my brett i e 
ſo as to be able to look about me, the ſudden ap; 
pearance of ſuch a vaſt expanſe of cowitry dilated 
my. heart ſa violently, that; a joyful ſhout, as loud 


as my voice. could utter, expreſſed my glorious” 


feelings | which Philario accompanied, waving. his 
hat at the ſame time, with the molt. bis 


exultation. 8 

This was our ejaculation upon the i — 
It was a ſong. of triumph to the deity, more ex- 
preflive, of, our- gratitude and our adoration,» than 


| all;the eg Solomon pennod. m d,. 
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making 


the mighty objects on all ſides to engage 


L 216 J | 
prodigious' was the wonderful ſcene that 
ſurrounded us.—Too numerous and various were 


the mind, 
without hurrying it into confuſion and diſtreſs. 
Great objects ſoon cloy our feelings, and compel 


us, when we are upon mountains, to long for 


green fields, meadows, and peaceful and cr 


ſhades. 
And ſoon we were FROST from the amazing, 


diffuſive, and uncertain examination of the far 


diſtant hills and mountains that ſkirted the wide 
horizon, to the contemplation of a delightful park, 


that ran down from the ſide of the eminence on 
which we ſtood entranced, to a ſmall village on 
our right, where, imboſomed among tufted trees 
and ſhrubs, was an elegant inn for the reception 
of travellers— and where we, intended to ſleep that 


* — 


We found that we had aſcended the mountain 


up the ſteepeſt of its precipices, and that it de- 
Filined in an eaſy regular ſlope, through the park, 


to our ſweet evening retreat by the fide of it.— 

We could not help refleQing, as we were looking 
at the houſe, upon the happy ſtate of leiſure and 
competence: by which a man may ramble over 
the country at his pleaſure, and command ſuch 
excellent entertainment as at the inn before us— 
himſelf, in a moment, the maſter of the 
family, every creature of which is ſolicitous to 
pleaſe him, and ready to attend upon all his in- 


junctions. 
While we were amuſing ourſelves with theſe, 


and ſuch reflections as the ſcene before us inſpired, 


we obſerved two ladies and a gentleman, who 


Had emerged 
272 Park, and were, with eaſy | and graceful at- 


from the wood and lawns of the 


titude, 
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titude, gradually aſcending towards the ſpot on 
which we ſtood. —— The nearer they adrancel 


the more intereſting they became until, 
laſt, which is always the lamentable caſe with 1 


1 when women interfere, we could think of nothing 

J elſe; but watched their motions with the greateſt 
modeſty and reſpect. 

4 So much were we rivetted to theſe charming 

: objects, that we took no notice of ſome gathering 

1 


the mountain which was ſecluded from the view 


e of the ſweet party, as the devoted creatures, un- 
's ſoſpecting and merrily, advanced up its 2 
* ſmooth, and ſlippery breaſt. 

2 But by the time they had arrived upon 2 level 
4 with ourſelves, and were not above fifty paces 
10 from us, the clouds thickened apace, the ſun dart- 
1 ed his rays upon them, and cauſed the threatening 
| vapours to lower with a moſt dreadful aſpe&. 
11 The wind alſo began to riſe, together wich the 
L petticoats of the girls the thunder to growl au 
, 


a diſtance——and the lightning to dart acroſs 
the deep and gloomy expanſe.---Upon the whole, 
'S we were in a moſt terrible ſituatioff=and To 
F " ſudden was the attack upon us, "by the moſt 


2 ſhocking thunder- ſtorm I ever beheld, that we 
4 knew not which way to eſcape. It advanced 
1 upon us with ſuch amazing rapidity, that it was 
14 impoſſible for us to get down to the park in time, 
_ or to any ſhelter that we could perceive, * 
—_ We ſtood for ſome minutes in tercible ' ſuſpenſe, + 
ſtaring at the two ladies, the gentleman, and the 

4 coming ſtorm while ſuch hofrid flaſhes of lights 

4 ning darted along the ſkies, and upon the ſide of\ 
by the mountain, that ftruck us with a panic, and 


1 benumbed our faculties —The repeated claps of 
25 L thunder 


clouds that overſpread the horizon on that ſide f 
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Thunder ſtunned our troubled ears, and excited in 
our breaſts that wonderful veneration and awe of 
the Deity, which ever accompany the wars of 
the elements. | 

But there was no time to be loſt- 2 poor 
girls began to ſtiriek, and look towards us for 
comfort. The gentleman claſped them in his 
arms, and was going with them he knew not whi- 
ther Ceremony muſt now give place to neceſ- 
fity.——We flew to their aſſiſtance——we ſeized 
them on the oppoſite ſide to the gentleman, whom 
they hung upon with the moſt bewitching diſtreſs. 
Ihe dear girls claſped us likewiſe, and beg- 
þ for God's ſake we would ſave them, for they 

ould die with affright the thunder would 
kill them the lightning would blaſt them. 
We were moved with pity for their diſtreſs, and 
with indignation againſt the inexorable ſtorm 
' but a dreadful clap of thunder, which was follow- 
Rv - by fierce rain and wind, put an end to our 
expoſtulations. We flew along the top of the 
mountain. we ſupported the fainting girls in 
our arms—— we braved the ſtorm and railed at 
it.— Another clap of thunder, immediately over 
our heads, altered our tones. We craved for 
mercy and received it. f 

A ſmall cottage lay juſt under the ridge of the 
mountain, which encircled it in a kind of amphi- 
*theatre.— This delicious hut had been built by 

the noble. ND: of the park adjoining, meerly 
as an Ab, under the denomination of the- her- 
mitage; but had been given to a poor family for 
their habiration.— To. this place, cs or 
rather the genius of the ladies, led us. "t 
_ poſſeſſion. of it with that violence Which our diſ- 
} irelled ſituation demanded, and found a good old 


woman 
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women more than ſolicitous to adminiſter comfort 
to the affrighted girls. 

O] what tears, what ſighs, what lamentations, 
guſhed from the ſpeaking eyes, the heaving breaſts, 
and the faltering accents of the diſtracted nymphs, 
while the thunder rattled over their heads, the 
lightning darted through the. cottage, the rain 
daſhed/againſt the windows; and while theſe-wo- 
ſtricken beauties clung about us in all the horror 
of deſpair i Eyery tone, attuned by nature in 
all her ſimplicity, agitated our very vitals. 
eſs, Every - motion, - ſtimulated by innocence. herſelf, 
eg- overwhelmed us in unſpeakable. compaſſion. _ 
hey The ſtorm which, threw into this little cottage 
uld five miſerable objects together, was one of thoſe 
W hurricanes which frequently and ſuddenly ariſe in 
and hot weather; and are as ſoon ſpent as they are 
— ſpread. over the fair face of the heavens, darting 
DW= horror and confuſion wherever they are whirled. 
our In a little time after we had plunged ourſelves - 
the headlong into the cottage, the fury of the ſtorm 
in abated. The thunder, like the car. of Jove, tras 
dat velled with infinite velocity the fiery meteors 
ver attended upon the vehicle of the god——theguſh- 
for ing rain followed the (dreadful. aſſemblage and 

the uproar died away like the folemn ſound of diſ- 
the tant muſic, leaving us in peace, pleaſure, and ſe- 


5hi- renity. a 
by Good God | ſaid the ladies, but one room ' ; 
erly nay, ſaid the gentleman, come ſtrip, ſtrip = 
Ner- here are none but friends. 22 2 

for  Philario took his leave; for he wanted to get 


or into the park but for my part, I muſt own, + "a 
ook I wiſhed to ſtay with the women — and made 1 
diſ- very et — to retire——rather lioger- 
man | 5 
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| ing about the window, as if 1 would not go, but 


take off your handkerchiefs, and your gowns; and 


T have juſt lighted for the purpoſe, pray flip on 
' theſe of mine and my daughter's. —To be ſure 


warm— and if you don't catch cold, I cannot ſee 
men, one of them is fled—this here appears to be 


to that in the window (meaning myſelf) poor 


er, give the leaſt umbrage-t to the delicacy of your 


* gentleman, (catching hold of my arm) — you ſhall 


concern and politeneſs —My fiſter Phillis, and 
my Lavinia, are not ſuch "oy as to be afraid'o 


the lady that paſſed by us, 'with. this very gentle 
"man, when we were at the Croſs, invited me, b 


lit, who was a pretty little ſprightly girl, exclaim 


was thinking more of what the old woman h 
ſaid of me, than of her diſhabille. % 
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look anorher way. 
Poo! poo! ſaid the old woman, you are not 
wet through your ſhifts, ladies! you need only w 


while I hang them before this fire of wood, which 


they are coarſe and old, but they are dry and 
what elſe you have to*mind.—As to the gentle- 
your brother, or ſomething nearer to you—and as 
ſoul, he ſeems perfectly harmleſs. 

Very true, ſaſd I, ladies—ſo I am but I would 
rather die, than, by attempting to ſtay any long- 


natures—ſo— n 
Loet us have none of your ſo's, ' exclaimed the 


not leave us until we have thanked you for your 


changing their. gowns be 
man of feeling.— 

I bowed to the very ground, 

The lovely Lavinia, for I now perceived it was 


ore a gentleman and a 


her ſmiles and complacency, to ſtay; while Phil 


ed, Ol Sir, don't run away don't be frighted 
nd then burſt out a laughing for I perceived 


Ho 


1 29s f 

How ſoon, ſaid I to myſelf, do the thoughts of 
death leave us, when danger is at an end |—how 
merrily diſpoſed are theſe luſcious little vixens, 
who, but a quarter of an hour ago, were ſcream» 
ing, moſt horribly, for their lives !|—Nature, I 
thank thee, ſaid,I (turning again to the window) 
for this inconſtancy in our diſpoſitions—elſe how 
ſhould we. bear with the afflictions of this life; 
if the remembrance of them was to operate in 
the moſt trifling. proportion, to their 2 unt bur- 
then. 

T have often lamented the difficulty there is 
in obtaining an intimate acquaintance with deſira- 
ble women; and have danced after them, at tea 
tables,. for months together, without the leaſt ſuc- 
ceſs —All has been diſtant, formal, and in the 
moſt exact propriety of decorum—which, of all 
the fooliſh ſituations in this world, none enn be 
more inſipid.— And L have often rejoicedat a lu — q 
accident, which has done more for me in the 
way of gallantry, than all my own moſt _ 
attempts put together. 

This accident of the thunder-ſtorm, was one 
of thoſe ſudden ſtarts of good fortune, which 
brought me immediately, and moſt intimately, 
acquainted with two of the ſweeteſt ladies, and 
one of the beſt gentlemen” in the kingdom. — As 
we fell together in a thunder - ſtorm, we became 
cloſely connected, asg brethren in diſtreſs; in an 
inſtant. And, baſhful as I own myſelf, T could 
not think of giving up, ſo lightly as Philaris did, 
ſuch a glorious opportunity.,——But, hang him, | 
he is park mad and though he loves the ſex, 
Jeven to Quixotiſm; yet he would throw away 
all the women in the land, for a ſaunter, by him- 
ſelf, through the pleaſure-grounds of a nobleman; 

; whoſe. 
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whole ſaperior genius was dif played ſo exquiſitely 
as in the delightful ſcenes to which the rural PH. 


lario had retreated with ſuch precipitation. 128 


c HAP. LV. 


C OM E, Sir, ſaid the charming Phillis (tapping 
me upon the ſhoulder, while I was making theſe 
ſober reflections, and looking out of the window 


to avoid ſeeing any thing) you need not be under 


any alarm; for I aſſyre you we ſhall not take off 
our gowns. — Thanks to this cottage and your care 
of us, we are only wet through our cloaks; which 
we have hung to the fire, and intend to ſtay no 
longer than till they are dried. Do you want to 
be gone, ſir ? or will you continue with us a little ? 
e ſhall return. to the inn at the bottom of the 


park—perhaps you may be going the ſame way 
and I am fure we ſpall be glad of your company — 
and take a great pleaſure in telling you that you 


have been very kind to us. 

And do you think fo, charming ſtranger ? faid 
I—then I will declare in the ſincerity of my heart, 
that I look upon the thunder-ſtorm as a peculiar 


bleſling, ſince it has given me the opportunity of 


waiting upon you, wherever you. pleaſe to com- 
mand me. 
This is mighty pretty, thought I, looking about 
for Lavinia and her gentleman. - 

Nay, Sir, ſaid Phillis (obſerving me) don't be 
under the leaſt apprehenſion on my account. —I 
won't injure you, pon my bonour.—My brother 


-and the lady are in the room, but they are lovers 
and pon will excuſe heir creeping into a cor- 


ner. 


ner. Moſt willingly, ſaid I, if you will e 


* i - 
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to entertain me with your bewitching ſmiles 1 


have nothing elſe to do, ſaid Phillis (adjuſting oe 


diſordered habiliments) beſides I cannot frown. 
This delicious little girl ſeemed to be fimplicity 
herſelf; and ill betide the man, thought I, that 
would lay a. ſnare in her way, and impoſe upon. 
her innocence to betray it. 
There was a ſmall jet-out. at one corner of the 
room, with a window at the end-of it—to which: 
place the gentleman had drawn his Lavinia ſo that 


this loving couple were concealed from our obſery-- 


ation.— The old woman was buſy in turning the 
cloaks, and fetching ſticks to keep up the. Tt : 


never, I dare ſay, was more happy in her life—ſu 


a pleaſure i is there with the good, in doing good 
and particularly with honeſt old women; who are: 
fond. of ſeeing that going forwards, which delight- 
ed them in their youthful days,— Phillis, the capti · 
vating Phillis, was employed in- repaiting the con- 
fuel ſtate of her dreſs, and looking; every now- 


and then, at me, with the inſinuating eye of com- . 


placency and good will. — The rude and horrid ups” 
roar of the thunder - ſtorm, had left us in a mee 
than uſual ſilence.— The zephyrs ſcarce played 
among the tender plants and ſhrubs, that decorated 
the little garden before us. — Tbe fun ſhone clear 
and poignant.— The ſky ſeemed clad in a deeper 
robe of the moſt diſtin and perfe& azure. —A few 
ſcattered fleecy clouds appeared as the remnants of 
the ſtorm, and hovered int e midway towards the 
heavens, which looked like a rich and bending ca- 
nopy, far above the regions of thoſe yappurs.— 


The cottage was recluſe and totally ſcreened f rom 


all obſervances,—The war of itſelf, was ſk 
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cient to excite the warmeſt of our feelings, and 
Phillis was beautiful. beyond expreſſion. 


This pretty creature had hung her apron, with 
ber cloak, before the fire —She had thrown a 


handkerchief looſely over her neck. The ſkirt of 


her gown was rumpled by the daſhes from the 


ſhower. —Her petticoat was red and fringed—and 
her legs were white and ſlender.— Her feet appear- 
ed as too little merry playfellows, that were ever 
at the game of hide and ſeek—while the laughing 
loves danced upon her dimpled cheeks. . 

And pray, Sir, ſaid Phillis, what is the 
matter? you ſeem to have loſt ſomething. —My 
button off the ſleeve of my ſhirt, ſweet lady, ſaid 


I, looking abont the ſeat in the window, and upon 
the floor. God bleſs me ! ſaid Phillis, I am ſorry 


any that - let me help you to find it. 

She pried into every hole and corner, with the 
701 obliging attention and in ſtooping down, her 
handkerchief flipped off her neck. From ſtupidi- 
ty, or from ſome cauſe or other, I was too late in 
Picking it up—ſhe chid me, and ſaid I was very 
gdull.; while ſhe covered her boſom with the mali- 
cious cambrick. 

And have you really loſt your button? ſaid ſhe. 
—Moft aſſuredly, ſaid and I ſuppoſe it went with 
the ſtorm upon the mountain. —'Then you loſt it 
in my defence, ſaid ſhe—and therefore I will 
ſupply.its place with a ribbon. 

She put her right hand into her pocket, and 
placing her left by the ſide of it, to keep down her 
red petticoat, which was fringed, ſhe brought out 
a neat little pocket- book — and with it ſome papers 
ang odd matters that fell upon the ground.—1 drop- 
ped, like a hawk at his prey, to pick them up, re- 


: match 


ſolving not to be behind hand again — but Phillis was a | 
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| match for me. She catched at them at the FETs 1 
nd time —ſo that we both had our hands dpos the {1 
| things together. =? 
th © Give me leave, faid I, ma m being upon 9 
* the matter. —0 Lord! cried Pbillis, what an odd 3 
of affair! = 
he Juſt as ſhe had meter: * — which: as 2 
ad did in riſing, her handkerchief fell from her neck 1 
ir- again---ſo that before I had half riſen from the ſaſt J 
er encounter, I was obliged to make another attack. A 
Ng --- But Phillis enjoyed theſe little accidents---ſhe = 
| tittered and faſtened upon the handkerchief at the 1 
1e ſame time I did, and ve gl which ſhould get a 
ly the poſſeſſion of it. pt *q 
id Nay now, my dear lady, ſaid I---I wuſt—in- = 
on TONE muſt.---Well, ſir, ſaid ſhe, you are very 77 
ry good---take it  then.---So while ſhe opened her 4 
little pocket-book to look for the ribbon, I put her 2 
he handkerchief. about her neck---and would have - E- 
er kiſſed her, if I durit, ſhe looked ſo wicked 228 ſo: 3 
1 pretty. 1 
in WMWe ſtood fanting each e in this manceuvre.. A 
ry and Phillis e opened the folds within her br 
i- pocket-book; which was a kind of a magazine . 
all ſorts, ſhe pulled out a bit of black ribbon; and _—_ 
e. ſaid it would doit would. make a ſhiſt.— S0, taking 1 
th me by the hand, which-Fheld out for the purpoſe, K 
it ſne began to apply her. buſy fingers to the button- by 
Ill holes of my ſhirt, and to my wriſt.--- - 1 
Strange feelings accompanied this buſineſs,» * by 
1d Her touch, like an electrical ſnock, was conveyed ' + "a 
er in an inſtant, from my wriſt up my arm to my * 
t beart.--It crept from thence down my body, 9 
= through my liver, lights, midriff, and hes to 2 
J- the extremity of my limbs; exciting the moſt _ 9 
1 <xtraordinary. 9 —1 had a great mind. tas | | 
"R:4924 © L 5 riſe. i 
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df the button-holes ; from whence it h 


40 ſo for How comical 


riſe upon tiptoes while ſhe tickled my wriſt + 


with her little fingers - for I wanted to ſtretch _ 


ſelf---and then I felt the queereſt laſſitude come 


over me 1 had a vaſt inclination to lie down. 


Lord bleſs me ! ſaid Phillit, hold your hand 
ſtillI can't get it in for the life of me----the but- 


ton. -hole is ſo little, and you are ſo awkward. 


2 Tis true, I wiſhed the operation not to be 
quickly over---ſo that by odd poſitions of my wriſt, 
I had baffled her frank. 4 ſeveral times. 

What makes you catch your breath ſo, ſaid 
Phillts---a'n't you well ?---I don't know, ſaid TI, 
raiſing my hand up in order to ſtreteh nyſelf--for 
I could ſtand it no longer.---O'la! Ola !] O la! 
---ſee) you will have it out! you will have it out 
eried Phillis. 

She had, with difficulty, got the ribbon into one 
,as I 
held my hand up in ftrecching enk, ridiculouſly 


enough. 


Give me your hand, faid Phillis-what did you 

you look1---1 ſhall-box 

your ears, juſt now, if you a'n't orderly.— 
A dewitching arch ſmile accompanied theſe 


words. 


- - Bleſs me! ſaid Phillis---what a mouth you 
open I you'll ſwallow me if you gape ſo l- 

She burſt into a titter- and with a ſudden invo- 
luntary twitch, ſhe whipt the ribbon out of the 
button-hole. 

There | now 'that's mighty pretty, truly, faid 
Phills.---Well, if I don't manage it, never truſt 
ke; | 
She put her left foot upon the ſeat in the wit- 


dow, which was low, and ſeizing my vagrant 


_ ſhe clipped it firmly upon her knee---then 
"OY 
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| preſſing it down with ber left hand, ſhe drew the 
wriſtband of my ſhirt to its proper fituation---and 
with a violent effort or two, ſhe forced theribbon 
through the holes.---I durſt not draw my hand 
away, and perceived that ſhe would do iſ buſi- 
neſs too ſoon, I wiſhed my hand to reſt where it 
was, but then the matter would be quickly x at an 
end. | 
See! ſaid I, your handkerchief is fallen ain. 
— 1 don't mind that, ſaid ſhe.— How exquiſitely 
ſhaped is that leg! ſaid I.—ſhe darted' her” 58 
upon it lireQly—fooſed my hand inſtantaneouſly 
_---whipt her left foot off the ſeat---and with a 
bluſh as red as ſcarlet, ſhe flung herſelf away from 
me. 
So... thought I to m ſelf, I have ſpo iled all. 
My dear dr” aid 1,” ; (following her, as ſhe 
turned about to 8 me). ſurely I have” not of- 
fended you !---what nonſenſe! ſaid Phillis peeviſh- 
ly---now do let me faſten the ribbon quietly---1t1 is- 
through the holes already, and only wants tying. 
---You ſhall, my deareſt good-natured creature, 
ſaid I, holding my hand, with all the reſignation. 


A in the world, while ſhe tied my wriſtband me a 

bow- not, without any more ado. 4 
3 | We ſeated ourſelves in the window 1 turned : 
G @ myſelf towards her- I took her right hand, and 


held it within my left upon my knee—ſhe was on 
my right ſide —I placed my right elbow againſt 7 
the . of the window, with my cheek Pre d 5 2 
1 within the palm of my hand. —1 looked a 8 * 
1 full in the face with the eye of See 
did the ſame by me—and I perceived that the faw 
into the very bottom of my ſout—and Bt We un- 
derſtood each other e Fg 1 1 


hn, — Lk a 
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1 nN. was A eration of the eyes, and was ex- 
1 . grateful to us both. 

„ Alter ſome time employed in this Jobs! con- 
Ai, and in a profound ſilence; a murmur iflued 
from the window in the jet-out,—It was ſoft and 
ſweet—the words were—now don't—now don't 

: of  —fy } Paltmon—you muſt not. — Phillis ſeemed a 

= | little confuſed at the oddity of the matter, and 

ws” - bent her eyes downwards. But ſome fierce and 

\} | HY "eager ſmacks, as of lips, which ſucceeded the 
_ | " reiterated murmurs and ſighs of Lavinia, were 

too intereſting to be admitted, without congenial 

emotions on our part. — Phillis endeavoured to riſe, 
but. I would not let her.— I ſlid my right arm 
round her neck, with my left, about her waiſt, 
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: if and drew. her gently towards me.— She was very 
_ willing to hide her face any where and there be- 
= no where elſe balf ſo convenient, ſhe ſuffered 
_ _ | me to Ea! her bluſhes in my boſom. 
_ MI 
A . 1577 | 
+ . . 
1 Wo can help laughing at thoſe ſage phi- 
N 4Y loſophers, who, with their nonſenſical cant, af- th 
1 | fect to treat women as if whimſical ideas never th 
3 | entered their heads, except when put in by th in 
= 7,738 imprudence of men ?—Alas! theſe notions, like m 
HY the ſecrets of Free-maſonry, are open to all the th 
r ſer and for the very ſame reaſon too there be · 1 
1 . bg no ſecret at all in the matter. — ' fr 
wag What ſtupid ignorance, pray, ſir Preceptor, P. 
FRY 4 you ſuppofe women to be in, reſpecting the ſe 
3 reality of things, that no Double Entendres muſt I 
. _ be made uſe of in their preſence, for fear they | 
1 mould learn ſomething, which, peradventure, 
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l 
they knew before much better than yourfelf LD - f 
| | Why, fir, you are making ideots of them—and, 1 
n- what is more ridiculous, your affected ſeriouſneſs 1 
ed about ſuch trivial affairs, would, if they were 4 
nd not much wiſer than yourſelf, make theſe fimple _- nl 
n't e look upon every inſinuation as a matter of = 1 
La mportance, and determine them, at once, to = 
nd ſearch it to the bottom. $7 A 
nd But, Mr. Preceptor, take this by the way, J 
he that there is not a girl of ſixteen in the three king- b 
re doms, ho is not better acquainted by her grand- 1 
al mother, NATURE, with all thoſe wicked things, 1 
ſe, which you are ſo fearful imprudent men ſhould A 
m pop into her head, than your whole college of 1 
t, Conjurers put together! i 
7 It is very eaſy, ſage Preceptor, to prove by * 
e- very ſound reaſoning, that all your wary inſtructi- 1 
d ons concerning young women, can do no more, F I 
after all, than form a prude a thing out of A 
nature——with every deſire, every wiſh, pent s 
up, as witlin a cheſt——there to lie concealed, = 
and corroding at the heart wich 1s imbittery, = iy 
ed and tainted by the unequal conflict. 3 A 
i- And what is this chaſte lady in the cre 1 
f- this inanimate machine, we call a this FE 
er thing of your un Philoſopher, but a ve = 
,&S © Indecent creature? She always puts you in 
e mind, by her unneceſfary precautions, of ſome- 
e thing which you ouglit not ta think of. If you , 
2 meet her in the ſtreet, and ſhe ſeems fearful fre nl 
ſhall be taken notice of, ſomething criminal is B 
„ popped by her into your head directly. If ſhe 1 
e ſeem over careful, in getting. over a ſtile, of mak- - mn 
ſt ing diſcoveries, ſhe intimates to you chat ſhe has 1 
gotten legs hich by no means ought to be * 
> admitted ——H ſhe diſcover e on the 
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Indeed 1 have often heard a great character of 


Palemon, ſaid I, and am happy in having had this 
opportunity of ſeeing him hut what a heaven- 
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entrance into groves, alleys, . or bye · lanes, the 
certainly puts you in mind of an opportunity 
and- ſhe ought to be anſwerable for the conſe- 
quences, If he — 

hut you don't anſwer me, raid Phillis (as 


we were walking down the mountain, from the 
| ug: where we had left the old woman quite 
| I want to know which way you came, 
and where the gentleman is gone that was with 


ppy) 


vou. And who we are, ſaid I, and whither we 


are going ?!——O fy! ſaid Phillis——you. think. 
me very rude. 

ler right arm was within my left——I 
preſſed her hand againſt my heart and thought 


it did it a great deal of good. 

Philario, ſaid I, the gentleman you faw with 
me, is now in the park——— we. came up the moun- 
tain on the other ſide, and are going to the inn 
below. But, pray, ſaid I; who is the gentle - 
man with the lady before us ? I remember 
ſeeing both of them-paſs by the Croſs at yonder 


town, about three o'clock this afternoon, but I 
did not perceive you at the ſame time. 


No 
ſaid Phillis, for I was at the other inn, 
waiting their return from whence we ſet out 
immediately after, for this place —— That gen- 
tleman, fir, continued Phillis, 4s my brother— 
that lady will be my ſiſter the day after to-mor- 
row, when we ſball have a wedding. The 


| gentleman” s name is Palemon——and the lady's 


Lavinia——no doubt you have heard of them 


* pare is Lavinia I Fried Fbilli, ſhe 


has no fortune — only that mind, and thoſe ac« 


b 
is ſweeter in her diſpoſition, than ſhe is beautiful 


in her perſon; and my worthy brother will be the 
happieſt of men | ſhe is of a good family, but the 


compliſhments, which my brother, for he is rich, 
prizes above the mines of Peru. We live at 


the Manſion-houſe, but twelve miles off, in | 4. 


road to ——, and ſhall go there this exening. 
That's the very road we are going too, ſaid L 
and we-ſhall be at the King's-Arms, which 1s but 
a mile or two from your brother's delightful abode, 
to-morrow night. — 

Then, cried Phillis, her hands toge- 
ther, you ſnall poſitively be at the wedding of 
Palemon and Lavinin, if you can make it conve- 
nient to yourſelves. 1 

Any thing will be convenient to us, fair lady, 
ſaid I, for we are a couple of very idle fellows, © 
and are going ſixty miles a- foot, upon no other 
buſineſs in the world, than to liſten to the wild 
and melodious notes of the Nightingale. 

O] how charming it is, exclaimed the little 
merry creature, jumping about the -turf—I-wiſhT 
was a man that I might walk with you. — He | 
it will delight my brother when I tel him of your © 
ſcheme—and that he may have the honour of 
your company as you paſs But he is fo 


engaged, at preſent, with the thoughts of his ap- 


proaching happineſs, that you will excuſe his not 
paying you the attention, which I am ſure he 
otherwiſe would do. — But leave it all to me 
you will be at the King's-Arms, you ſay, to- mor- 
row night. Moſt aſſuredly, ſaid I know where 


it is, ſaid Phillis—and you may depend upon bear- TS 


from us, at that place, in ſuch à manner us 
with ſatisfy you of our moſt earneſt wiſhes to make 


8 
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every thing agreeable to you: Beſides, de 


plenty of Nightingales, and you will hear them; mi 
I dare ſay, to-morrow as you walk ſo that you ful 
need not go any farther for that purpoſe - but ſtay 
with us and liſten to thoſe charming birds. un 

The generous frankneſs of this delightful girl, yo 
quite overpowered-me.——[ could not help preſ- th 
ſing her to my heart with a fierce embrace ſer 
but with a reſpe& entirely. new upon ſuch an oc- et) 
caſion. mi 

We were now among the cloſe receſſes of the in 
park, and I placed her upon a feat, which kindly 
offered itſelf, with a warmth of expreſſion in my m1 
looks, and in an attitude, that beſpoke unutterable pre 
adoration. —Deareſt angel; ſaid I, while I held 
her in my arms, you are too good - you are tœo 

capti vating.— I may be a ruffian for ought you ou 
know. Lour confidence is imprudent and. 1 on 
tremble at the idea of ſuch innocence ever falling N 
a. prey to the cruel deſigns of ſome artful be- pu 


trayer.— 


Lord bleſs me ! ſaid Phillis—you — the ap- 


Pearance- of a gentleman— and your behaviour, 
from the firſt moment I ſaw. you, has proved it no 
beyond the poſſibility of. a doubt—otherwiſe you in 
uf would have ſound me as reſerved as a prude, and of 
1 much more inacceſſib le. Indeed, fir, continued de 
1 the ſmiling cherub, I: had nothing to fear from of 
+, you for one attempt beyond the bounds of the rie 
ſtricteſt modeſty, would have whirled you from ho 
my ſight, for ever a rejected, wretched, and mi 
dete ſtable thing. Beſides, my brother has all wl 
̃ been near me — and is now no farther off to 
than the temple on the other fide of yonder tuft an 


afarces.—He. is a ſecurity to. me. - ſuperiae: to at- 


all the nymphs and ſwains of the country, 
to entertain you with their ſmiles, and their in, 
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ful array of battle.— | 

Pardon me, ſweet lady, ſaid I, for ſuch a crude, 
unprecedented obſer vation but you are lovely be- 
yond the power of words to deſcribe—and it was 
the ſudden conſent, and conviction of all my 
ſenſes in your matchleſs excellence, with my anxi- 
ety for its preſervation, that urged me to a com- 
mit a folly, which would render me contemptible 
in the eyes of the world. 

O! hang 
muſt come to the wedding of Palemon — will you 
promiſe me that ? 

— But we are ſtrangers ——ſaid I — | 

Pſhaw | ſaid Phillis, you are rural gods, and 
our moſt approved good friends. 
only beings that will do honour to the feaſt. 
When my brother knows your charaQers and your 
purſuits, he will bleſs his ſtars, for the favour they 


deſign him in your company. You will find 
7 


nocent merriment.— It will be a rural weddi 

in a more lovely ſituation than the boaſted olains 
of Arcadia, and more beautiful than the roetical 
deſcriptions of elyſium.— My brother is the deity 
of the country—and is reſolved to have his vota- 
ries about- him on the day bf his marriage, in 
honour to his beloved Lavinia—who has pro- 


miſed him to undergo the fatigue of a ceremony, 


which will be ſuperior in elegance and propriety 
to every thing of the kind we have ever read of 
among the ancients. 

— Then I will go to the wedding of Palemen, 
ſaid I—and I ſealed my promiſe 7 her 
lips. 

hut 


mies, or whole hoſts of legions, in all the dread- 


the world, ſaid Phillis—but you 
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. —But where do you live? ſaid Phillis — you'll 


pardon me.— 
I told her, conciſely, every thing concerning me 


and my companion. I juſt mentioned the adven- 
tures of the day— 


particularly ſome pathetic 
touches in the ſtory of * which ſhe was 


much affected. 


She looked me ſtedfaſtly in the "Bog with hu- 
mid eyes, quivering lips, and the aſpe& of eſteem 
and diſtreſs. —] do think you have a good heart, 
ſaid ſhe — nay, I am ſure of it.— 

I felt ſomething riſe in my throat, but ſtifled 


the preſſing emotion, with an affected laugh for 


it muſt be horrid to ſee a man cry.— 

Your deep concern, continued Phillis, for a 
diſtreſſed and forlorn young lady, ruined by her 
faithleſs lover, renders you worthy of the moſt 
grateful thanks from us alk I return them you, 
with all my heart, ſaid the charming Phillis— 
laying her head upon my ſhoulder, and | burſting: 
into tears, — 

But my dear, enchantreſs, aid T, lifting her 
up, and wiping the pearly drops away with my 
handkerchiet—you miſtake me—I am, very cruel: 
and am always quarrelling with the women 


-and, in thoſe quarrels, I ſay the moſt ſevere and 


bitter things of them. 

It is all the ſame, ſaid Phillis, ſighing—yours, 
whatever they are, can only be the quarrels of a. 
Lover—and every ſenſible woman in the kingdom. 
will like you the better for them. 

In this delicious ſtruggle of the tender paſſions 


were we fixed, when a volley of the moſt dread» 
ful oaths, which iſſued: from the bottom of the 
wood before us, diſſolved the gordian knot at once. 
—We got up in a burry, and. walked haſtily to- 


wards 


to the * place - ho, in putting her foot upon 
the 
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wards the ſpot—for, indeed, I knew the voice, 
and ſoon made my charming Phillis perfectly eaſy 
under this ſtrange alarm. As we ran along the 
walks, we ſaw Lavinia and her lover, at à little 
diſtance---who had been diſturbed by the ſame 
accident--ſo we beckoned to them to join vo 
which they immediately did. | 

We flew, all together, to an elegant lev 
which is ſituated in one of the moſt bewitching 
receſſes in this kingdom; and found Pbilario 
curſing and ſwearing, like a trooper, by himſelt, 
at ſome raſcals as he called them, who had been 


cutting their infamous names upon the ſtucco within 
the alcove thereby defacing the building,” and 


abuſing the generoſity of the noble poſſeſſor; who 
permits ſtrangers the privilege, equally with him- 


ſelf, of enjoying thoſe luxuriant ſcenes! of paradiſe, 


which had coſt him ſo much Paine and d in 
their formation. 


We joined very heartily with Philaria in the 


condemnation of the inſolent practice of fooliſh 
people, who ſcribble nonſenſe upon the temples, 


the alcoves, the ſeats, and the trees, in a pacꝶ 


which ſhould be ſacred to the muſes—and nat he 
profaned by the unhallowed pencils of vulgar block- 
heads. We took him in our hands, careſſing him 


all the way for his generous indignation, to the 


inn, by the fide of the park—where we found a 


poſt-coach and four fine hunters, ready for the re- 


ception of Palemon and his lovely companions. 
It was growing late—and Palemon had twelve 
miles to cofvey his charming burthens that even- 


ing.— He took a haſty, but a friendly leave of 
Philario and myſelf — and ſtepped with his adorable 


Lavinia into the coach.—l handed my little Phillis 
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the ſtep at the entrance, turned her head back upon 
me, and with an eager whiſper, accompanied with 
the inviting ſmile of a Seraph, ſhe bid me remem- 
ber the wedding of Palemon and Lavinia—Y ou 
ſhall certainly hear from me to-morrow night, ſaid 
+ N Phillis. . 

The coach drove away r ae ee followed 
it with my eyes — and Phillis ſent me a paſting 
nod, as it diſappeared. — 

It is aſtoniſhing, ſaid I, looking upon the ground, 
that ſuch little things—ſuch trivial incidents 
ſhould have engaged my affections fo: warmly, as 
theſe have done to-day.—But they are light ſtrokes 
of NATURE, perfectly applicable to the genius 
of a Trifler—and while the Young and the Fair, 
can witneſs to the facts — ſaid I—(turning with a 
hop and a ſkip into the houſe) the whole crew of 
the Critics, the Sages,. and the Philoſophers, may 
go to the devil, for ought I care one ar chin 
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H EY DA Y | exclaimed Philariss 28 I follow- 


1 ed him into the parlour, and fixed my hands upon 
71 his ſhoulders, with an attempt to fly over his head 
* What's the matter now ?—O! you lucky dog, 
| Fl i, ſaid I, taking him by the hand, I have an invitation 
—_ for you, from my dear little Phillis, to go the dax 
. after to-morrow, to the wedding of Palemon and 
; oy Lavinia. 
if The wedding of my ——, ſaid Philario. 
"00 The groſſneſs of the expreſſion, and the con- 
_ tempt with which it was uttered, ſtruck. me all of 
a hcp in a moment, —1 turned to the window 
I 88 without 


To 


without ſaying another word ; and emiployed my+ 
ſelf, as an idle man does, in reading the curious 
ſcrawls upon the glaſs; while Philario ſtalked 
about the room, whiſtling a diſcontented lan 
to the tune of his diſordered affectio 52 

What a ſaying, ſaid Ito myſelf how | horrid 
would it appear if it were recorded |—and yet 
how expreſſive of his contempt for my propoſal 
—how concluſive and ſatisfactory la hundred 
words would not have done the buſineſs half ſo 
well it was coming to the point at once and 


pardon me, ye delicious, maridenly critics, ſaid I, 


if, through the ſincerity of my heart, and the 
duty I owe to nature, in all her vagaries, as well 
as to real facts, I am forced to ſet down the abo- 
minable phraſe, with all its appurtenances there- 
unto belonging. 

Well, fir, ſaid I to Philaria, turning ſuddealy 
about---I think, after the toils of this day, we 
may venture upon ſome brandy and wateF and, a 
pipe —I think ſo too, ſaid Pbilario, whiſthng.— 
Suppoſe we, order ſupper, ſaid I, eagerly;>-As;you 
pleaſe, laid he, nei —Pſhaw 1, faidy 1. 
ringing the bell, furiouſly. 

We were within an inch of a quarrel. — About 
what? — Nothing! 

We walked haſtily, c and forwards, 
from one end of the room to the other with our 
arms folded our brows knitted—and our eyes 
darting flaſhes of reſentment upon; the floor—upen 
the chairs - upon the tables and, now and then, 
upon one another. 

What would you pleaſe to $540 ſaid Fay, | 
.entering the room.—To have ! child, ſaid I.— 
Ves, fir, ſaid Fam. Did not you ring the bell? 
01 cry We, . my dear—bring ſome 
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brandy and water, and ſome pipes. and let us pa 


know what we can have for ſupper. aff 

The brandy and water, with the pipes and to- 

bacco, were placed upon the table, and ſupper -was ind 

ordered. it 

And who were thoſe pretty laſſes, and that gen- ed 

tleman, whom you parted with fo cordially, juſt aly 

now ? ſaid Pbilario— puffing out a monſtrous cloud we 

of fmoak from his pipe, with the very quinteſſence 5 

of indifference in his manner.—No matter, ſaid I gre 

—and 1 had like to have retorted his vile phraſe yo! 

n him—but the extreme delicacy of my na- mz 

ture rebelled againſt the ſhocking expreſſion. — You aff 

are angry, faid he---looking me full in the face— pre 

Not I, indeed !—No—no—ſaid [—you- miſtake Wa 

me quite—knocking'the aſhes out of my pipe, and ter 

reaching the tobacco, in order to fill another. no 

1 thoſe fellows, ſaid Philario for they have of 

8 that delicate building in the park, by ſcrawl- pri 

ſenſe and their infamous names all over it 

. — I ownit has thrown me out of temper will bal 

Jou excuſe me? Curſe them again, ſaid I, for no! 

IT have given an interruption to the heyday of the 

our pleaſures, and for which I really think they re\ 

richly deſerve to be hanged. —Rot 'em, ſaid Phi- So 

laria—let us think no more of *em—let us purſue the 

our pleaſures I have nothing worth relating to Ph 

$ u—and you have much to inform me of- pray — 

of be ſo good.---Then you will go to the wedding of an 

+3 "Palemm, ſaid I. dryly.— Wherever you pleaſe, 

we ſaid Philario, eagerly. im 

[58 We ſhook hands, and were the beſt friends 

Wo” in the world — — 

Wii! T told Philaru, haſtily, every thing I had ans kn 

„ efconcerning that —— party——andIdwelt ny 
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particularly upon the extreme kindneſs, and eaſy 
affability of my delightfal Phillis. 

I think, ſaid Philario, oddly, the was very kind 
indeed! and I muſt acknowledge that I think 
it as extraordinary to find you fo ſuddenly attach- 
ed to this ſprightly little damſel.—— ou! Who 
always ſeem as if you had deſerted the women, or 
were deſerted by them. 

Appearances, ſaid I, are very deceitful;---Phe 
greater buſtle you make about women, the Teſs 
you have to with them in reality. Phillis fuited 
my. taſte and were all women as'ingenuous, as 
affable, and as artleſs'as Phillis, I ſhould be ever 
proſtrate at the feet of the whole ſex. But the 
ways of the world are ſo confined, and ſo con- 
temptible, that the intercourſe between the ſexes 18 
nothing more than a ridiculous parade; diveſted 
of every thing that is natural, and ſurcharged with 
prudery, coquetry, and folly.—— 

Beſides you know, Philario, faid I, chat 1 am 
baſhful and reſerved in my nature dare 
not puſh myſelf into any company, much ſeſs inte 
the ladies before whom 1 ſtand with as much” 
reverence, as a bare-headed friar at the altar 
So much, indeed, do I ſtand in awe of the women, 
that the artleſs and good-natured "confidence of 
Phillis, made me fearful ſhe was growing toe fond 
and urged me to inſinuate ſuch a fufpicion, in 
an obſervation the moſt ſhocking and contemptible. 

You had ſome reaſon oo fad A. 
ſmiling.— 

Nay, nay, nay, ſaid I, you are jealous, Philarto, | 
—Phillis has been bred in the countfy——ſhe 
knows p guile— mne thinks of nothing but of 
ape & innocent as herfelf, and of ſwains as 
hatmleſs as I am. Her imagination is full of the 
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a a horſe laugh. 
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approaching bliſs of her beloved Palemon and La: 


vinia; with ſome natural ſiruggles and wiſhes con- 


cerning her own happineſs Her ſoul being in 
perfect harmony with the muſic of thoſe murmurs, 


and ſoft languiſhing expreſſions, which ſhe is ever 


witneſs to in the lovers ſhe attends ; it is no won- 
der, when we preſerved her from the dreadful 


ſtorm, like deities deſcended irom above, that ſhe 
ſhould conſider us as of the number of the gods, and 


receive me, without the leaſt heſitation, but with 


the greateſt joy and gratitude, into her open and 


benevolent boſom. _ 
Into her'! 'exclaimed Philario 


burſting into 


Into her 
nevolent boſom ſaid I what would you 


make of it but a- kind and civil return for my ſer- 
vices ? 

Very civil, indeed, ſaid Philaris. 
Look you here, Pbilarlo, ſaid I, warmly—1 
have given you a deſcription of Phillis —1 think 
her as chaſte and as lovely a girl as ever the ſun 
ſhone upon.—If you think The was too free and 


too open ( Philario dropped his pipe) and you will 
have it that there are flaws in her character, not 


warrantable according to the ſhackles with which 


we. hamper her defenceleſs ſex ; I muſt tell you 
that Nature, or the Deity, or what you pleaſe, 


| formed her— 
and therefore, I can have no farther concern in the 


„ thou can'ſt not ſay I did it“ 


matter, than to draw my portrait of her accord- 
ing to the original. 

Not what you——or any critic in Eng- 
land, may think Phillis ſhould have been, or how 


ſhe ought to have ated but what the wat, 


-aye——into her open and be- 
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and the manner in which ſhe really ** 


herſelf. 
This is my province, fir critic, ſaid I — and x 


deſire you will take notice of it for the future. — 
Your makers of characters ſpoil nature to gratify 
the delicate and feeble taſte of the times - but 
that ſhall not be my fault. Rough or ſmooth 
coarſe or fine - high or low - you ſhall have my 
characters faithfully depicted according to their 
originals—ſo far, at leaſt, as I may be empower- 
ed by my knowledge of the fabie&, 

What the plague are you talking about? ſaid 


Philario.— To whom are you addreſſing this 


ſtrange rhapſody of characters and originals ?— 
To nobody ſaid I. | 


C HA P. LVIII. 


Tur RE are two .gentlemen, ſaid Fanny, as 


ſhe entered the parlour, would be glad to be ads 
mitted, and to ſpend the evening with you, . 
may be agreeable. 
What ſay you? ſaid Philario, turning to me. 
—0! with all my heart, ſaid I, 
—But my dear, cried : Philario, W eth 
much rather have your company. -O be, 


ſaid Fanny, —ſimpering—! dare: ſay \not-—Egad, 


ſaid Philario, riſing, you are a pretty-guk—and ' 


I muſt—indeed I muſt—Nay, nay, nay,—dow't 


make a fuſs about it. 


For ſhame | fir, ſaid Famny. 
And pray, my dear, what is your name? ſaid 


Philario.—T hey call me Fanny, fir. —Fanay /— 


A mighty pretty name, indeed.-So,- my dear 
mt M R fo. 


% 
* 
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Fanny—Pſhaw | ene rom 2a little 
obſtreperous baggage !— - 

Fy! fir, ſaid Fanny. 

What ſay you, Fanny, to a wiki in the pen t 
—0! fir, it is too late —and I have been there 

already. Vou have been in the park !—I wiſh 1 
lad found you in the en was there this 
e ſaid Fanny, laughing —for 1 am very 

th 


$1 fond of that enchanting place.—lt is an enchant- 
. ing place, indeed, faid Philario, and in honour 
E to your taſte, you little rogue, I will give it the 
an name of * 
iN FaxNx's ENCHANTING DELL. it 
vl O dear me! ſaid Fanny, bluſhing, —But, fir, at 
ing the gentlemen are waiting—do let me go. Who th 
5 are they, and what are they like ? ſaid Philario. 
$8 —We don't know who they are—they are tra- as 
7 vellers, and very grave looking gentlemen. ce 
bits Philoſophers—by this light, cried Philario. 
6 Well, Fanny, you may—but come, come— ne 
a once more once more—and then—(Lord | fir, er 
1 ſaid Fanm ) you may give our compliments to v 
. the gentlemen, Fanny—and tell them that we OL 
5 hall be glad of their company. Ves, ſir, ſaid w 
HOES Fanny. — And O! cried Pbilario, don't be in ſuch CC 
abi A — child tell the gentlemen what we have ſo 
A ordered for ſupper—and deſire them to make w 
E239 What additions they pleaſe—I will, to be ſure, af 
* ſaid Fanny—pinning her tucker, and ſhutting the di 
* door after her.— ne 
1 Very well — ſaid I—now; I void Philari, that th 
852 your temper will be enticely cleared of every iraſ- le. 
1 cible particle in its compoſition. By my ſoul, I 
. think you have had more kiſſing, in five minutes, ol 
1 with this little ſhy flut, than 1 got from! the free | ſe 
6 17 and 8 135 in an hour ! 4 
g j i I don't 
f þ 
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ſeaſon of the year. 


| * 


Fa 13 


I don't know that— ſaid Philario—but this I | 
know, that PII match my little nimble chamber- 
maid with e'er a Phillis in England, for fire and 
ſpirit. —Egad ! ſhe is a delicious witch. Now, I 
like your little girls the beſt—for they are as light 
as feathers, as full of vivacity as frolickſome kit- 
tens, and ſo handy withal, that you may toſs 
them wherever you pleaſe. 

But they will ſcratch, and ſpit, and ſwear fome- 
times—wont they? ſaid - | 

Ah! that's the devil—ſaid Philario—but it's 
Whitſuntide —it's kiſſing time of the year—I like 
it vaſtly — and I'll have ſome more of it too even 
at the hazard of my noſe.— But ſo—here: come - 
the philoſophers. — 

Philoſophers indeed !—for they were as ; grave 
as judges, as ſententious as Pleo pes and as, con- 
ceited as coxcombs. 7 

We ſaluted them at their entrance with polite- 

neſs—they received our compliments, not as the 
emanations of our own urbanity, but as a duty 
we owed to their ſuperior characters. We 
our converſation with remarks, as uſual, upon the. | 
weather, We declared it was very fine. T, 
contended that it was diſagreeably hot and fue 
ſome—that there was no abiding it. We ſtared 
with ſurprize, and winked at each other. We 
aſked them if they had -been in the Park—they 
did not know, that there was ſuch a place in the 
neighbourhood—We dwelt upon its beauties, -and 
the delights of the ſpring. They paid not the 
leaſt attention to our obſervations. | - 

But they were philoſophers and above the I 
common feelings of humanity, in this charming 


M 2, | Philaria. 


r. 


5 the grottos, and our 


1 2 1 
en bit his lower lip, until it was inflam- 
Fe Il ſaw he had a great mind to kick the hor- 
rid prigs but he turned away from them, and 
filled his pipe, with -a contempt in his counte- 
nance, which I would not have been the object 
of, for the univerſe——it was ſo merited and ſo 
ignant. > 
Theſe ſtrangers for krunge they were in- 
deed! ſoon let us into their characters for 
they aſcended at once ſo far above our concepti- 
ons, that we could not perceive a glimpſe of the 
regions to which they aſpired. One of them, 
we found, was a chymift the other an experi- « 
mental philoſopher =—if any. difference there be 
in theſe denominations for we muſt honeſtly 
confeſs they were both equally unintelligible to 
us, notwithſtanding theſe ſons of ſcience endea- 
voured to elucidate the intent and meaning of 
their profeſſions with a circumlocution, and a 
Froup of technical terms, ſufficient in length and 
number, to have deſcribed, with the utmoſt per- 
ſpicuity, the grand revolutions of the planetary 


* 


We found that they were adventbrers in the 
proſecution and publication of ſome new diſcove- 
- Ties in natural philoſophy——and that they were 
travelling about the country in order to make 
themſelves known to ſociety and to propagate 
a belief among mankind. that they were the moſt 
exalted beirigs upon the Tice of che kärth. | 
It is not ſurprizing, under this prefudice in 
favour of their on Marne in ie, that they 
Thould pa Pay no regard to our CHEF Land 
that they ſhonld bel very communicative, If brder 


to draw our attention from che ffelds, the grobes, 
delightful nymphs, to the 


mighty 


n 
9 
U 
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mighty world of wonders. which was epntained* 


* 


within their phlegmatic and diſordered heads 
Beſides they meant to profit by their labour, and, 
by their travels, to recommend the ſale of their- 
commodities. | — 2 
Under theſe conſiderations, which we. ſoon 
found to be the caſe, we unbended a little, aua 
liſtened to them with ſome attention——-for all 
trades muſt live and we were in hopes that 
the occupations of theſe ridiculous animals, might, 
like our own purſuits, be harmleſs at leaſt 
and we wiſhed they might reap the common be: 
nefit, among other competitors for bread, of ac- | 
quiring a ſufficient quantity of the neceſfaries .of 
life to make their exiſtence comfortable. _ 
We began to enter heartily into their affairs, -— 
and io converſe with them freely—as far as our- 7 
fle:ider abilities would permit us. — But we wee 
exadh what they could wiſh—we Knew no- if 
thing of the ſubjects of their .diſcourſe—ſo that 
we. liſtened, or ſeemed to liſten, with that aſto- i 
niſhment and reſpect, which often, deceives.a- - I 
fool into the opinion of his being taken er © 
ſage. . | +: 


— 
- "SZ pe 


CH AP. EX. 8 


D URING the courſe of their obſervations, ; *FM 
among which, (for like quacks they knew every; ' - 
thing) they talked of men, animals, and 5 
rious diſtempers that deſtroy the race of mortals;. : 
I : accidentally complained of a giddineſs in my. - 
head——which I, with great ſimplicity, attribu ?- 
ted to a nervous diſorder in my ſtomach... * 
4 Eg Try: | But. 
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els and head, which I complained of 


| pieſt man alive. 
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But che experimertal philoſopher aſſured me it 
was no ſuch thing——that it was owing to the 
groſſneſs of our atmoſphere, which was impreg- 
nated with too much phlogiſton for the purpoſes of 
animal exiſtence, and was the cauſe of all the 


© diſorders incident to the human frame. 


He ſwore that he could Manufacture air, out of 
any kind of earth, free from phlogi/ion, and com- 


_ bined with the nitrous acid, to ſuch a degree of 


perfection, that it ſhould be five times purer than 
common air; and, conſequently, he could make 
air much better than the Lord had done it. 

He ſaid that there were only himſelf, his com- 
panion, another gentleman, and A mouſe, that had 
taſted it but that he was now reſolved, for the 


benefit of mankind, to travel through the land, 


and render his aſtoniſhing difcovery of that uſe | 
to ſociety, without which all improveme ats in 
the ſciences were idle, vain, and impertinent. SY 

He obſerved that the phlogi/ton in the common 
air which I breathed, rendered it too 'inflammable _ 
for the ſtate of my ſtomach——that it cauſed 
thoſe diſturbances there, as well as in my bow- . 
and that 
I muſt; avoid ping uſe of it as much as poſ- 


fible, 0 
For this purpoſe he told me he had a large 


jar 


full of genuine air, prepared out of the materials 


above-mentioned, wherein the phlagiſtic qualities 
had been dephlogi/licated to ſuch a ſuperior purity, 
to the beſt fort of common air, which I could 
poſſibly meet with, either upon hill, in dale, 
through wood, or valley, that I need not doubt, 
by uſing it in the manner he ſhould propoſe, but 
that I ſhould recover my health, and be the hap - 


x You | 
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You ſeem, fir, ſaid the experimental philoſophers 
to be rather attached to your pipe; which, though 
it has, certainly, too much of the phlagiſton in it 


n of for your complaint, and is very bad for you z yet 
the when turned to the advantage I intend it, you will 
receive a pleaſure, as well as a profit in the uſe of 
ut of it: —for, inſtead of ſmoking inflammable tobacco, you 
com- ſhall ſmoke dephlogiſticated ait - which may be very 
> of _ eaſily done, by placing one end of a glaſs ſyphon, 
than which I have prepared for the purpoſe, in the jar, 

nake with the other end of it in your mouth, | 


hut though it be cuſtomary, and very neceſſary 
to puff away the fume of the tobacco, in your 
amuſement of ſmoking, you muſt act contrariwiſe 
in the uſe of my dephlogi/iicated air. You muſt 
ſwallow it at every inſpiration, and at every expi- 
ration you muſt not puff it by the fide of the tube, 
bot ſtraight down into it again.—— Thus by its 
going upwafds and downwards, backwards and for- 
wards in the action of breathing, the dpi 
cated air will get into-the ſtomach, ——the phlogife 
tic air out of it (for if one thing come into a place 
which is full, the other muſt, according to all the. 
laws of motion, go out of it) and you will enjoy the 
pleaſure of your pipe, with very little variation 
as to the manner of it, but with an advantage to 
yourſelf, ſeldom to be met with among our moſt \ 
favourite amuſements. 3 q 
The. jar you may place upon the table, and fait: ; 
chair near to it ſo that the tube may reach 1 


- 
- 


your mouth with convenience to yourſelf — But 9 
as a great deal will depend upon how long you may 
be diſpoſed to ſmoke at a ſitting, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to think a little farther upon the ſubjed For 
in conſequence of the air paſling and repaſſing from 
the jar to your ſtomach, and from your ſtomach ©: 
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t thejar ; in courſe of time the dephlogifticated air 


ſpit, as 


in the jar, will be affected by the phlogi/tic” air in 


| your ſtomach, to ſuch a degree, that it will become 
"uſeleſs, and require a freſh ſupply ——It will 


hikewiſe be ſpoiled for a future uſe of it, ſhould you 
op, as I may ſay, in the middle of your pipe 
or before you have exhauſted the virtues of the 
pure air in the jar. Therefore I muſt bethink 
me of another method of furniſning you with my 
new manufattory of air, in ſmall quantities, for 
the purpoſe of ſmoking as many, and as few pipes 
of it as you pleaſe, without any loſs 'of- time, or 
any part of the virtues of this invaluable diſcovery. 

Suppoſe I fill you a parcel of ſmall hladders, 
which you may call ſo many pipes ; and each of 
which will take about the time in ſmoking as a 
pipe full of tobacco would do.— Theſe, which I 
can furniſh you with, at a certain rate per bladder, 
will de made ufe of with infinite ure and ſatis- 


faction. For as each bladder will be very light, 


ſo, when properly fixed to che end of your tube, 


you may toſs it about — ſit with it walk with it 


or doſany thing with it, as comfortably as wal 
the bowl of a tobacco-pipe. 

When you are diſpoſed to talk, you have oth ig 
to do, but to clap the end of your thumb againſt 
the end of your tube—that the pure air may not 
be exhauſted—and as you will have no occaſion to 
as you were wont to do with tobacco; this 
action of the thumb will add a much better grace 


to your converſation, than the other of ſpitting, 
and give as neceſſary a pauſe to your | 


periods. 


When you ride or walk in the country, I would 
not have you truſt ſolely to common air for your 
ſupply, though it be Fur in the fields than in 
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houſes or towns; but fix a bladder of my den 
giflicated air to your noſe — ſo that by Roping up 
one noſtril, and making a tube of the other, you 
may take a hearty ſniff, now and then, for the 
benefit of your ſtomach and inteſtines. A Jittle © 
fungus matter, which I ſhall fix in the neck of the 
bladder, will be ſufficient to preſerve the air, and 
at the ſame: time, admit of your ſniffing it out fogs 
the purpoſes aforeſaid. —As to the affair of your 
noſe—how the bladders are to be fixed and fo 
forth—leave that to me.— The noſe will admit 
boring as well as the ears, which may be 
proved by the practice of the Indians .— Then with 
reſpe& to the groteſque appearance of a bladder 
dangling from your noſe—it ſignifies nothing. 
For as it will ſoon become faſhionable to wear 
bladders as well as bags, every coxcomb in the 
kingdom will have one, although it be filled with 
the noxious and pblagiſtic effluvium, iſſuing from. 
his own — ungs. | 
I obſerve, fir, ſ "exparigtantal philoſipher, 
that there is ſomething of the phlogifton in your 
noſe—for it looks red and inflamed. — Now, t © : 
we may judge of the. inſide of a thing hy the oute 
ſide, I hould | imagine, fr, that your brains were” © - 
affected by this damnable phlogi/fon.—Pray, irs 
ſaid the arperimental philoſepher,” don't youTtune 
ſome ſtrange whims and conceits in your head, 
which you cannot. help plaguing your ws wang. 
at certain ſeaſons of the year? - 
That's true enough, ſaid . | | 
O] fir, faid the experimental Miho, ts 
plain—mighty plain indeed! Theſe groſs flatu- 
lencies are enough to drive us all mad. — But, ſir, the 
uſe of my bladders. of dephlogiſticated air, will work 
a ON vi cure in leſs than a month for ſome 
Ms ew 


2 
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parts of the ſniffings, which muſt be rather violent, 

as it will be like drawing air through a ſpunge, 
will go-into your head,” and the reſt into your ſto- 
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* tach ſo. that your brains will be benefitted, both 
| ij with reſpect to your common giddineſs, which 
1 ariſes from the ſtomach, and your uncommon va- 
| i 5 garies, wanderings, and imaginary freaks, which 
1 proceed from the pblagiſſon in your head; and which 
5 wt have been, and are likely to be, ſo troubleſome to 


_ © 
— 


yourſelf as well as to ſociety. 


1 The experimental philoſopher making a pauſe 
J ti with ſymptoms of ſelf-ſufficiency, and tokens of 
' (SY regard for my welfare, as well as evident marks of 
HY his aſtoniſhing ſagacity ; I thought it neceſſary to 
7" comply with his humour and thanked him ve- 


cordially for his concern for mankind in general, 
and eſpecially for his ſingular efforts to adapt his 
EE inconceivably. meritorious nyſtrum to the purpoſes 
__ of my phlogiſticated noſe, brains, bowels, and ſto- 
ES. mach._——But I could not help, though with 
much complacency and diffidence in the manner of 
it, making a very great objection to the wearing 


ER 
— 1 = Þ 


1 of a pig or calf's bladder to my noſe — and, in 
1 1 | particular, I intimated a ſtrong averſion to the 
4, Ho boring part of the ceremony. 

15d Theſe objections, however, had no other effect 


upon the experimental philoſopher, than to rouſe his 
indignation—— for I found, not to yield an im- 
Plicit faith and: obedience to the mandates of a phi- 
loſopher, was as dangerous as to diſpute the au- 
thority of an abſolute monarch. 2 
I was extremely ſurprized, upon my mentioning 
my poor thoughts of the matter, and lightly touch- 
ing upon the more immediate effect, which I ap- 
prehended his genuine air would have upon the 
lungs in preference to the ſtomach; to ſee this im- 
1 | maculate 
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maculate ſon of the ſciences, incontinentiy lay hold 
of the candle, wave it ſeveral times round his head, 
and if, through the velocity of its motion, the cen 
trifugal force had not entirely overpowered the 
centripetal, ſo that the candle flew off, at a right 
line from the plane of it's orbit, into the middle of 
the room, thereby diverting the attention of the 
philoſopher ; I really think he would have ſent it 
plump at my noſe, as a token of his contempt for 
the phlogiſton which it contained, and the conſe- 
quences that might attend the refuſal of his good 
offices in its favour. | 
_ Luckily, the candle, though a very ſmall body 
to that of the philoſopher, exhibited, upon this 
occaſion, ſuch a ſurprizing power of gravity, as 
to draw the monſter after it ; as well as to divert 
his rage from his patient to himſelf; for, after 
| ſnatching the candle up with great haſte, ane 
placing it as quickly in the ſocket, he fell ſquat 
into his chair—ſet about biting his nails ſcratch- 
ing his head—fretting his periwig—pulling his 
breeches, ſcrubbing his legs, until, by the influ- 
ence of all theſe extravagant motions of a man 
very much troubled in mind, he cloſed the ſcene 
with the fineſt devil's tattoo I ever ſaw performed 


2 by the moſt miſerable fanatic upon ſthe face ofthe 

s earth. | | | 

- Alfter having rattled, with the heel of his ſnoe, 
- upon the floor, for a conſiderable time, he caſt 
. his eyes, alternately, upon me and the candle—and 


ſeemed by his looks to meditate another attempt at 
my noſe - but prudence, or ſomething. elſe, get- 

ting the better of ſuch his ſavage deſign, his paſ- 

ſion began to vent itſelf in ſomething like -invec- 


tives. But at firſt, his ſentences were ſo ſhort 
| and 
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and indiſtinét, that I could not gather the ſenſe of 


them. . | 
What |—faid the experimental philoſopher, ſhall 
every 'puppy—blockhead—fool—idiot?—O ! by 


Jupiter !—fine doings !—F! who am the admira- 


tion of the world, and the companion of the rich, 


the polite and gay !—inconceivably abſurd !—ab- 


rupt !—impertinent !— ignorant !— ſenſeleſs ! — 


Pragmatical !—ſaucy !—wretched mean de- 


15 teſtable Ohl torture diſtraction Oh! 


By this time the rattling of the pbilgſopher's 


heel upon the floor, had gradually increaſed, from 


word to word, as he went on, to ſuch an amaz- 
ing velocity, as to be much ſuperior to the beſt 


drummer's roll in the kingdom and he exhibited 


a perfect ſcientific phenomenon. 

He continued crying Oh las a paſſionate man 
does, when he cannot contain himſelf, and is 
afraid to burſt into extremities, until the muſcles 
of his face became riſible ; and he fell into a kind 


of half-begotten laugh. Tt certainly was a mon- 


grel breed for it was neither the effect of joy 
nor grief, jollity nor rage, fingly—but a horrid 
mixture of all the paſſions.— | 

'A certain monitor, ever at the elbow of a man 
of ſcience, having whiſpered to our zxperimental 
philoſopher, in the height of his paſſion, that it 
was ridiculous for fo great a man to hurry him- 
ſelf about fuch trifles; he ſuddenly affected to 
turn the matter into a joke: and, as this method 
of correcting me was the leaſt dangerous of the 
two, he did not heſitate a moment upon the bu- 
ſmeſs. But as he was ſtill under the dominion 


of paſſion, as well as a contemptuous ſpecies of 
mirth; ſo, in his words and actions, he appear- 
* 12 SOR: 


CF: * 
ed the ſtrangeſt motly figure of fun I ever bes 
held. | | ST; 5 

Well, fir, ſaid the 2xperimental philoſopher, and 
ſo you don't like to have a bladder to your noſe 
no, truly, you don't NO—nN0——No. 
And then you think my depbligiſticated air is bet- 
ter calculated for the-lungs than the ſtomach ——— 
What! I ſuppoſe you heard of my curing a mouſe 
of a confumption !——ha ! ha l ha !-—Zounds! 
fir—— 1 tell you the ſtomach will be equally -af- 
fected with the lungs, by my dephlig iſticated air 
and that I lead all the people of faſhion in the 
kingdom by the noſe already.— But, I beg your 
pardon, fir 
are, perhaps, unacquainted in that great circle. 
But ſir really I admire your wonder- 
ful ſagacity, fir. How is it poſſible I ſhould be 
ſo capable of applying the dephlagrſticated air, pro- 
perly, who have made it my ftudy for theſe ſeve- 


ral years, as you, fir, who never heard of ſuch © 


thing in your life before? O] no——it muſt 
be impoſſihle quite impofſible——utterly im- 

ſſible. 
ſedly provoking——damme !—zounds I blood 
thunder fir, your moſt obedient fir 
it is mighty well very pretty, truly. 
Ay——ay ay——ha! ha!'hal—-—OfT how 
clever! how merry! how extremely jocoſe. 


But, fir——do you know that my dephlogiſticated * 


air will ſoon be.a faſhionable article in luxury 
Do you know that, fir ?——hey — D you 
know, fir, that the fineſt ladies in the land mall 


wear bladders to their noſes, in all public places '&_ 


entertainment, that the noxious air which they 
breathe, may be qualified by a ſniff, -occafionally, 


of my article ?—— Cam you ſee the advantage this - 


will 


I had forgotten myſelf, fir——you 


By G, fir, it is provoking——eurs ___ 
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will be to commerce, by the prodigious conſump- 


tion of certain machines, which will do much bet- 
ter for the noſes of the ladies, than for the vile 


purpoſes to which they are at preſent applied ? 
mark that, fir. Can you ſee that, fir Can 
you ſee, fir, how pleafantly theſe bladders will 


operate as fans, in the exerciſe of dancing; and 


how ſweetly, by their flapping, they will diverſify 
the face of a fine girl? 
be an idiot palpably an idiot if you can't 
underſtand this. And then, ſir, don't you think 
our wicked raſcals the beaux will be foiled in their 
attempts to be rude to the ladies, by the interpo- 
ſition of theſe bladders ? will not theſe bladders 


keep the beaux off, as I may ſay, in ſpite of their 


noſes ?>—but how. will every fine gentleman be 
compenſated for the.loſs of a lady's lips, by the de- 
licious whiffs of my dephlogificated air, which af- 


ter eyery ſniff, ſhe will puff into the mouth of her 


admirer ! thereby rendering it unneceſſary for the 
men to wear their bladders at a ball — Good 


| God! fir, it is aſtoniſhing, even to caſt a caſual 


reflection upon the extreme utility of this ſublime 
diſcovery ! Can't you perceive, even at a diſtance, 
how the bodies, the minds, the houſes, and in par- 
ticular, the public aſſemblies of mankind, will be 
purified by it ? Will not the playhouſes and the 
operas, be the ſweeteſt receptacles of health and 
longevity, for the nobility and gentry of the land to 
reſort to, in conſequence of my dephlogiflicatedair ?— 


A commodity which I can manufacture in any quan- 


tities and convey it into ſuch places with the 
greateſt eaſe imaginable——ſo as to purify the 


noxious vapours, which formerly infeſted them, to 


ſuch a degree of excellence, as to render the ambi- 
ent air more ſalubrious than the atmoſphere af 
| | wn, 


Why, ſir, you muſt 
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Montpelier, or the moſt favourite haunts of our 


valetudinarians.— · Will not our ſtews and cells, 
thoſe infernal regions of the profligate, and the 


wretched, become ſweet and wholeſome by theſe 


means ? and will it not be a happineſs for ſuch a 
man as you are, who can hardly exiſt among the 


peſtilential vapours that infeſt our common atmoſj- 


phere, to be ſent to a gaol? | 


This laſt obſervation being a capital ſtroke, 


ſtopped the career of the experimental philoſopher. 
A glow of ſelf-approbation ſpread itſelf over 


his face. The delights of his diſcovery, and his 


future conſequence ſeemed to have taken full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart. He totally forgot the ob- 


jections I had made——And, taking it for granted 


that I muſt be ſtruck with reverence for his cha- 
rater, he ſmiled upon me with great benignity; 
while the faculties of his ſoul, and the whole 


train of his paſſions, were at once diſſolved in the 


. filent contemplation of his proweſs, and his mag- 
nanimity. "34%; BÞ1 


C HA 


IuMuRDñIATELV upon the experimental 
phileſopher's beginning his lecture (if I may call 
it ſo) upon the virtues of his dephlogi/ticated air, 
the chymiſt was abſorbed in a profound meditation 
upon his own affairs which was very natural 


much engaged in the contemplation of the merits 
of their own purſuits, to liſten to the concerns of 


other people. 4 


He ſat, ſometimes twirling his thumbs at 
| other times placing his left hand acroſs his * 


Oo 


-4 


Vs | 2 


ll. 


for we generally find the philoſophers too 


r 


* 1 

1 head locking at vacancy or, ſoumingly;© d 
1 contemplating the lake which Philaria (who was ſ 
' 08 | in a mental ramble over the beauties of v 
$f the — 5 and the ſweetly perplexing receſſes of d 
Ii Wl the ſprightly chambermaid); had made, in the ac- 
s 4 | tion of ſmoaking, upon the floor. h 
4 Whether this lake had ſuggeſted: to the an b 
1 * „ the multifarious experiments he had been making, t 
1 | Wo with his chymical preparations, upon water à or t 
1 that he might catch the idea of water, in oppo- , 
Wi „ fition to the word air, which he might, accident- 

on 4 ally, hear his brother in the clouds utter, I will , 

9 
1 1 
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not preſume to determine: But it ſo happened, 
_ that before the experimental philoſopher had gone 
= through half of his advice to me, the chymiſt be- 0 
gesan to be extremely reſtleſs— and, as if ſome ex- c 
3518 | traordinary diſcovery had agitated his breaſt, he t 
0008 ſet a heaving, and ſighing, and ſtretching, and 1 
0 yawning, until, being unable to bear any longer { 
BM "WI the workings of his imagination, he ſtarted up t 
_ 4 ran bolt with his forehead. againſt the cornice of f 
SS the chimney-piece—broke his ſhins againſt the - 0 
. fire- place —kicked down two or three chairs 
nt and, at length, after many embarraſſments, which 
bad not the leaſt effect upon the muſcles of his 1 
. face, he allied forth into the yard. , 
„ Philaria, who, in his mental ramble through t 
i. © the park, had juſt got into Fanny's enchanting 1 
14 * | dell, knew no more than the moon what the chy- 0 
#* % nl miſt had been about, but very peaceably went on 
> £2 with his own buſineſs. | 
__ The chymiſt, however, ſoon returned, with. a f 
76 full of ſeemingly fermented liquor, together | 
_ with a parcel of phials, and other apparatus, 
is = which he placed upon a ſide- table; ,and:then've- | 
ot 6 : 75 h ſeated himſelf upon a. chai, 
*/; direct 
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* 
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directly fronting Philario, with evident marks of 
ſome deſigns to draw that gentleman from his re- 
verie, and engage his attention to ſome ſurpriſing 
diſcoveries in chymiſtry. 5 

It happened, not unnaturally, as will be "ſeen 
hereafter, that the chymiſt, in conſequence of ſome 
buſineſs which he had been tranſacting in the yard, 
had totally forgot, very much like a philoſopher, 
to re-eſtabliſh his galligaſkins in the exact order 
which decency requires upon ſuch occaſions—ſo 
that he preſented ſome things more laughable, if 
poſſible, than any of his chymical diſcoveries, full 
in the face of Philario. : FR 

While the chymiſt was heſitating how- he ſhould 
open his matters to Philario, and Philario: was 
deeply engaged in Fanny's enchanting dell, behold 
that heavenly laſs, like a fairy, or like queen ] 
Mab, or like an angel, or like what you plesſt, 
ſteps into the room—ſearcely deigning to touch | 
the floor with her feet—and, with the ſmiling © 
face of ſprightly alacrity, begins to replace the 
chairs, and adjuſt the tables for ſupper. —But, lo, 
at the inſtant the experimental philoſopher had fi» 
niſhed his lecture upon air the chyauſt had pro- 
nounced the introduQtory word, Sir, to Philario 
—and Philario had caſt an heedleſs glance upon 
the chymiſt — Fanny eſpied the inverted flap of the 
galligaſkins, and the miſerable plight of their 
contents. 45 ES 

Now whether Fanny was really moved with 
horrible or riſible ideas, at this ſhocking ſpeQacle, 
I cannot ſay but ſhe uttered, involuntarily, but 
with much vehemency, the tender ejaculation, 
Lord bleſs me- and immediately ran out of 
the room. . — 
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The direction of Fanny's eyes, and her ſudden 


emotion upon the occaſion, immediately drew 


Philaris's to the point in queſtion ——Pb:1lario's 
drew the chymiſt's, the chymiſt's drew the Philoſa- 
fher's, and the phileſopher's mine —ſo that in a 
ſecond of time, that vaſt multitude of concepti- 

ons, which flew ſo rapidly through the minds of 
the company, were concentred, at once, in an 
UNIT.—Philario burſt into a horſe laugh, and 
began jumping and kicking about the room the 
chymiſt cried pox take it, and rectified the miſtake 
—the philoſopher groaned—and I ſet out after Fan- 
ny, to conſider with hen the nature of the caſe 


unmoleſted. 


C H A P. LX. 


3 . 3 14 2 8 
Tur affair of the galligaſł ins having afforded 


a pauſe to the important matters under conſidera- 
tion, and checked, for the preſent, the ardour of 
our philoſophers, we began ſeriouſly to think af 
ſupper ; and rang the bell for that purpoſe. 

Fanny appeared, but ſomewhat diſconcerted. — 
'The bluſh of conſcious innocence glowed upon 
her cheeks, which, at-the ſame time that it in- 
formed us ſhe was. as innocent as a new born 
child, it indicated that ſhe was as ſweet as the 
freſh blown-roſe. * 

On being defired, with the contaminated leer 
of inſinuation, to put the tables in better order 
for the reception of the- ſupper, than the chymiſt 
had done his galligaſkins for philoſophical. inveſti- 
gation ; ſhe. obeyed—but ſych confuſion, and diſ- 
agreeable apprehenſions, appeared in her. lovely 


countenance, that I was in pain for the poor girl; 
and 
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and could not help curſing, very heartily, in my 
mind, that general, but illiberal inclination "of 


fools, to ſhock the delicacy of decem femaſfe doe 


2 


meſtics, upon every ludicrous occaſion. 
From the very bottom of my ſoul [ will poſi 


tively ſwear, that although F have been inconti- 


nently accuſed of writing ndelicately, yet, an 
indecent expreſſion uttere@anthe face of an harm- 
leſs ſervant girt, who kanne defend herſelf, by 
avoiding the brutal attacks of her adverſaries, 
hurts me more than an invidious ſtab at my repu= 


tation; and is, in my opmion, the moſt deteſta- 


ble ſpecies of cowardice imaginable—a meanneſs, 
which, if it were puniſhable by law, I ſhould 


bardly think caſtration an adequate ntanement for 


the crime. 

But to return to our bases 
Nothing remarkable happening at Ne” bor 
a dearth among the tarts by the ravaging hand of 
Philario, and ſome awkward grimaces at Fanny 
by the parched up fire-eater the chymiſt, that 
ſon of the infernal regions began to new his at- 
tacks in form upon Pbilaris; while the peri- 
mental philoſopher compoſed himſelf to fleep—and 
left me much more happily, at reſt, in the enjoy: 
ment of my pipe and my obſervations. 

Sir—ſaid the chymift to Philarie—you have, no 


doubt, heard of the ſublimer part of chymiftry— 


by which the alehymiſt has been enabled to make 
the philaſepher's flone.—Now, I will not pretend 


to ſay that this exquiſite art is brought to its ori- 


9 
75 


ginal luſtre, by the arduous labours of the glori- 


ous ſons of this firſt of ſciences ; for, indeed, the 
purſuits of the learned in this perilous buſineſs," 
have rather drawn upon them, of late, the ridi- 
cule of the vulgar— but this I will warrant at the 


riſk, * 
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riſk of my reputation, that more ſurprizing effects 
axe produced by the toils of the chymiſt, than the 
2 of metals, or the turning- of lead in- 


old! | 
3% the help. of fire, ou ſee, fir, we can re- 
Fines, every. thing. to its 22 principle and by the 
admixture of the varicus analyſis of different 
kinds of earth, air, water, foſſils, funguſes, and 
vegetables, we can make them aſſume whatever 
ſhapes. we pleaſe, and inveſt them with any pros 
perties we like.— 

Thus, you ſee, ſir, we can make colliflowers 
of cabbagesmuſhrooms of turhips—peaches 4 
potatoes —earth of water — and above all, ſir, 
can make air of earth—and ſo vaſtly ſuperior. in 
purity to the noxious atmoſphere we breathe in, 
that, if this couptry. will be ruled by me, and my 
fleepy. friend there (who, nevertheleſs, is obliged 
to me for the diſcovery). the inhabitants of Brin 
tain, may live and be happy to the day of Mes» 
. thuſelah. 
Philario. grew very reſtteſs—he got up. and 
ſtretched himſelf—it was the yawn of contempt 
and abhorrence.— 
Pray, faid the chymiſt, running to the ſide- ta- 
ble, where he had placed his apparatus of phi- 
als, &c.— do give me leave to prove the efficacy 
of my art.— Taſte that glaſs of liquor. | 

Philaria put it to his lips —How do you like 
it ? ſaid the chymiſt—Not at all, ſaid Philario — 
it has a brackiſh taſte — + 

Ol far, ſaid the chymiſt, it is the fineſt water 
in the world. —None of the famous German ſpa's, 
nor any of our on baths; can produce half ſo 
good for the purpoſes of reſtoring decayed conſti- 
buen, and of clearing the blood and juices: from 
every 
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every peſtilential particle that may injure the cir- 
culation, or ſtop up the finer veſſels of the body, 
fo as to create the moſt dreadful diſtempers.—And 
this, fir, would you think it ! is done by changing 
the properties of one body by the admixture of 
another.—For out of a preparation of my own, 
which you ſee in this phial, Fean with a few 
change ditch-water into ſpring- water, ſtagnated 
contagious lakes into clear trauſlueent pools, _— 
and ſtinking gutters into impid and fragrant 
brooks ; and, what is more than all the reſt, I can 
change common urine into the moſt falubrious me- 
dicine, for the benefit of mankind ; and which I 
am now travelling about the country, in order to 
vend, under the denomination of the . 
Doctor's Nos rRUx. | 

Why, fir, continued the chymical doctor, vehe- 
mently, that very tumbler of liquor, which you 
have dane me the honour to taſte, is nothing more 
nor leſs, except a iew drops of this preparation 
which I put into it, than ' ſome of my own 'ufine; 
which I made in the glaſs for the purpoſe, "imitie« 
diately before I furprized the company, by enters 
ing the room with my breeches unbuttoned! 

The devil it is! faid-Philario; then you infa< * 
mous dog I- ou chymical ſon of a whore— - 

But here he was interrupted by ſome nauſeous 
rifings in his ſtomach, Which fer him a cought | 
and ſtraining, until his Eyes" WEre rü of 17 
his head. You rogue Ing 
cried Philario, fputtering—Plt teach you to mike 
your experiments upon me. 

The ehymiſt ſtood motionleſs, "with his 4looth 
wide open and FPhilaris ſent thelglaſs of urine plump 
- down” this*tfroat.--- Then, fratching the powdered 
N n 5a Enid me boxed it about 
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bis ears, to the great diverſion of the — and 
extreme terror of the experimental philoſopher ; who 
left his unfortunate brother to his fate, FP flew 
out of the room in the twinkling of an eye. 
But Philario's paſſion riſing with the cuffs and 
. blows which he moſt plenteouſly adminiſtered to 
his patient the chymical doctor, whoſe wretched: 
countenance beſpoke the utmoſt ſorrow and contri 
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tion; I reminded my friend of the reptile he was ſa 
puniſhing, and begged of him, for God's ſake, to 
4.748 deſiſt. | | PI 
RE  Philario looſed the frighted chymiſt---who, find- - oY 
. ing himſelf at liberty, at one ſpring gained the ea 
| = door, and at another vaniſhed acroſs the yard, like ro- 
999 n thief eſcaped from the hands of the executioner. w] 
5 bY | tel 
ſa\ 
C H A p. LXII. ; 
ad 
i Pu ILARIO rang the bell with the wildneſs ha 
of a madman in his viſage.— Fanny entered the M 
3 room with a rueful countenance—followed by the Ce 
| reſt of the ſervants—together with the maſter and hit 
miſtreſs of the houſe—who all ſtared at the fum- ha 
ing, fretting, and ſuffocated Philario, with the tw 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 

What is the matter,'gentlemen ? ſaid the Land- rie 
- 24 lord. —Lord bleſs me! ſaid his wife, I am frighted of 

| = to death I never heard the like before. — 
1 Gd d— you all together, roared Phila- pe 
1 rio, how came ye, you infamous miſcreants, to ble 


company ?— One of the raſcals has juſt given me L. 
a tumbler of his own contaminated p to drink; to 
declaring, at the ſame time, that it was the moſt ny 
efficacious medicine upon earth to recover decayed 


HE | introduce ſuch a couple of infernal guacks to our wi 
| conſtitutions 3 
| | 


ny, and her enraged and miſtaken miſtreſs. 
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conſtitutions :—and if I had admitted one drop of 
it into my ſtomach; and had unluckily ſuffered it 
to enter any farther than my mouth; by all that's 
ſacred I would have put him inftantly to death, 
murdered your whole family, and ſet the houſe, 
ſtables, barns, and pigſties on fire with my own 
hands. 

That would have been a noble plans indeed 
ſaid the Landlord turning out of the room. 
O! the vile, filthy wretch !—ſaid the hoſteſs— 


Pll have no guack-dofors in my houſe.— 


No- ſaid Fanny, putting her lips cloſe to the 
ear of her miſtreſs—for when I came into the 
room to lay the cloth for ſupper, the naſty dog, 
who has ſerved the gentleman in the manner he 
tells you, had his O las plain as ever you 
ſaw any thing in your life.— 

Monſtrous, ſaid the hoſteſs—fine doings indeed! 
—O# Sodom and Gomorrah—that ever I ſhould 
harbour ſuch vile wretches —here Nanny ! Betty! 
Molly! John I Thomas! Hoſtler | Bootcatchers! 
Cook ! Scullion ! come hither—all of you come 
hither —and liſten to what I ſhall tell you. We 
have got in the houſe, by all the ſacred N. 
two infamous, naſty, filthy 

The ſhocking word, catched like a aun car- 
ried with q whirlwind, and (et the honeſt paſſions 
of the people 1 ina dreadful blaze. | 

The Kitchen company, and the neighbouring 
peaſants, joining in the tumult, we began to trem- 
ble for the fate of the devoted guacts; and; not- 


withſtanding our own injuries, we aſſiſted the 


Landlord to prevent their being immediately torn 
to pieces, through the miſconception of poor Fan- 


But 
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But there was no ſtopping the fury of the peo- 

| Nen went the phials and the glaſſes of the 
chymiſt plump upon the floor, —His wig, which 
was lying in one corner of the room, all diſhevel- 
led, and in a frightful condition, was immediately 
facrificed to the rage of the women—while the 
men, one and all, except the Landlord, vaniſhed 
in a moment in ſearch: of the pbilbſepber.-v hom 
they brought, pale and trembling, out of an inner 
apartment — loading the hapleſs wretches with the 
moſt opprobrious terms, and leading them towards 
the horſepond, in order to puniſh, with a ven- 
ance, two innocent people, under the miſtaken 
conviction of their being capable of attempting to 


commit a horrid and an unnatural crime. 
By the moſt violent exerti n of our ſtrength and 


our oratory, in which Philario, entirely forgetting 


his rage and reſentment, acted like an Hercules 


and a Cicero; we made a ſhift, with much ado, to 
ſave the culprits. We got thaie horſes out of the 


fable, and their bags out of their room; which 
the Landlord placed upon their faddles—for not a 
creature could we prevail upon to attend them, 
except to the horſepond or the gallows, notwith- 


"ſtanding our moſt pathetic aſſeverations that the 


philoſophers were innocent ; and what Fanny ſaw 
happened by meer actident.—No—they would 
not liſten to us—to ſuch a noble phrenſy of ab- 
Horrence doth Nature, undebauched, revolt at 


the monſtrous idea. And, to the honour of 


Human nature, let me add, that theſe philoſophic 
adventurers thiefly owed their eſcape trom death, 
or ſomething; worſe, to their piteous lamentations 
their piercing cries—their helpleſs, abandoned, 

ſt moſt diſaſtrous ſituation. | 
| This, 


rRUM-and wiſhing, at the ſame time, it would 


was a miſtake—but that the chaſtiſement the 


they had been n I did.— 
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This, like a gleam of grace, touthed upon the 
tender emotions of the women, worked itſelf into 
the breaſts of the men, and prevailed upon the 
whole company to let them retire as they were, 
two of the moſt ſhocking ſpeQacles that ever ter- 
rified a benighted traveller. 

It was about ten o'clock in the <vevitig; when 
the moon ſhone bright, and the philoſophers were 
mounted upon their fteeds.—They ſet off, under 
the influence of that goddeſs, in ſearch of a more 
hoſpitable reception at a ton about five miles we 
tance, —They thanked us for their lives, and 
ged we would not let the company follow them. 
The experimental philoſopher had loſt nothing in oo, 
fray, except his wits—and the chymi/t, © 
phials and his periwig.—But we ſupplied his a. 
tracted pate with an old grizz/e of the Landlord v 
deſiring him to remember the chymacal doctor f NOS- 


work an everlaſting cure upon himſelf and his 
companion. | 

After we had ſeen them fairly out of the 
reach of the incenſed multitude, for it would 
have been imprudent to ſuffer them to ſtay all 
night, we retreated to our apartment—and im- 
mediately convinced our Heſteſi, and the affrighted 
Fanny, that all they had made ſuch a fuſs about, 


Duacks had received, they richly merited for their 
folly and impertinence. 


8 H A P. LXIII. 


Lo RD I you ſurprize me, gentlemen, ſaid 
our Hoſteſs, lifting ing up her hands really thought 


You | 
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- You thought] ſaid the Landlord — The devil's 
in the women, if they get any thing of this ſort 
the end, there's no ſtopping. their mouths. — 

Lock ye, Thomas, Goſlin, ſaid our Hoſteſs, with 


a ſteady and determined aſpeQ, I'd have you to 
know my mouth is as ſoon and as often ſtopped, , 


upon . theſe: occaſions, as any one's —but not by 


ſuch a poor, ſniveling, driveling, dry-livered, un-- 
| fledged cub as thou art !— 


O! your ſervant—ſaid Thomas Geflin—making 
a very judicious and makterly. retreat into the 
kitchen. 

An unfledged cub indeed! and well might our 
Hoſteſs ſay ſo—for ſhe was as jolly and buxom a 
dame as ever you ſaw in the bar of a tavern—and 
he, poor ſoul ! was as beardleſs and meagre a huſ- 


band as ever truckled to the domineering contempt 
of a wife, who, from her own experience and 
particular knowledge of the matter, was con- 


\ 


vinced that he deſerved it. 
I am afraid, ſaid the lady to Philario, courteſy-. 
ing to the ground for ſhe ſeemed to eye him with 


no unfavourable aſped — that you will entertain a. 


bad opinion of my houſe, from the accident which 
has happened.— But believe me, dear fir, that if 


I had imagined in the leaſt, that theſe people could 


behave ſo—for we knew nothing of their being 


quack-doftors—No ! indeed l we did not exclaim - 
ed Fanny. I aſſure you, continued the Hiſtioſt, 
Golling, that they ſhould not have been ſuffered to 


enter your apartment. 
[ believe you, madam, ſaid Philario. It is im- 


_ poſſible you can be acquainted with the diſpoſi- 


tions and occupations of your numerous gueſts, —7 


and we, for ought you know to the contrary, may 
be as unworthy of your great condeſoenſion and 


complaiſance,” ; 


— 
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complaiſance, as the miferable reptiles who have 
been baniſhed from your agreeable and SEE: 
preſence.— = 

O] dear me ſaid the beſiſ.— advanciag nearet | 
and nearer to Philaris as ſhe ſaid it—you'are—to 
be ſure you are—But really, ſir, you are a noble - 
gentleman.— I wonder how you could ſo ſoon for- 
give the filthy monſter that offered you his Oe 
liquor to drink, and ſtrive ſo greatly to ſave him 
from deſtruction.— Lord — ſir, it did my heart 
good to ſee your activity and ſtrength, when you . 
puſhed away the croud, who were endeavouring . 
to throw the guacks into the horſepond.— Bleſs 
me! how active you were | how full of fire and 
ſpirit ! what a manly front did you diſcover ! 
Lord | had your favourite miſtreſs ſeen you in the 
action, ſhe would have died with rapture upon R 
the ſpot. —For my part—O dear me I— whatever 
will come of it, I don't know—but I ſhall think 
of your godlike exploits to the end of my days. , 
So—ſaid I to myſelf—here's a conqueſt, with : 
a witneſs to it—and I looked at Philaris ſignif 
cantly, 

Philario ſmiled at my looks.—He fremed a lit- 
tle embarraſſed—but ſuddenly recollecting him- 
ſelf, he deſired of the lady to know what the ap- 
prehended would be the conſequence of the fray; 
for ſhe ſeemed to intimate ſomething of the kind. 
Why, fir, ſaid the lady, you know that the 
quack-dedtors were handled very rudely under the 
ſuppoſition of their being guilty—when it has pro- 
ved that they were innocent. Now, fir, may not 
ſuch an affair as this, not only: injure the reputa- 
tion of my houſe, but can't the doctors commence 
an action againſt us all for an aſſault” and bat» 
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- Of! the devil—faid I to myfelfe— Manic and - 


not Cupid is the God that inſpires this lady with 
ſo much civility—her intereſt and not her love 


| 5 5 upon the preſent occaſion.— 


Phbilaris eyed me, and underſtood me, as well 
as the nature of the cafe. 

Why, ma'am, ſaid- Philario, they were 2 
led very roughly no doubt, and had it not been 
for the inſult and injury offered to me, which this 
gentleman can witneſs to, by the chymical. doctor's 
attempting to make me drink a tumbler of his 
own urine, under falſe pretences, which his pride 
and conceit made him acknowledge afterwards, I 
don't know but ſome diſagreeable effects might 
ariſe from your miſtaking the matter, and raiſing 
a mob about their ears. But be aſſured, ma'am, 
continued Philario, as ſoon as you hear any thing 
hoſtile from theſe itinerants, which I am perfectly 


ſatisfied will never be the caſe, that I will have 


them taken up as vile impoſtors ; ; who, under a 
ſpecious pretence of curing all diſterpers to which 
mankind is liable, ſpread diſeaſe and deſolation 

among a credulous and ignorant people. | 
Well — aid the lady—my heart is now at eaſe 
you obſerve what the gentleman ſays, Fanny. 
Gentlemen, your moſt obedient — any thing 
my houſe affords I hope you will be free. 
For our money, no doubt, ſaid Philario, -as ſhe 
ſhut the: door: after her but not one jot ſarther. 
Why, what cunning and artifice there is in 
theſe ſort of people h know the world and 
its ways, from experience, mueh better than any 
experimental philoſopher in the kingdom Why, 
the plague take her, faid Philario I thought 
ſhe was going to fall deſperately in love with me, 
9 it was her fear for the reputation of her houſe 
that 


that made her ſo tender and complacent— 0 


raiſing an idle laugh at their expenee.—<Why,- at 


more polite and well-bred—and who _ en 
intellgible la 


I ee no material difference, ſaid I, WE the _ 
dialect of an hoſteſs of an inn, and à lady's Ham- 
bermaid, or even the lady herſelf. Nor dothe 
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ſhe is a ſly baggage and I cannot help treſpect- 
ing her, becauſe ſhe was within an a a; _— 
a dupe of me. 

See the fate of the ee pbiloſapher 1s FINS 
Eye him as he rides with the chymift along the 
road—driven from his place of reſt, and diſappoint» 
ed in all his hopes! then think of this experienced 
woman |—Bluſh philoſophers . Throw away 
your bocks — and travel with your brother in the 
ſuds, to learn that which, by your e Tm 
never can acquire! 

— But, come — let us reſume our Pipes, faid 
Philariq, for 1 am fatigued. - 1 1 0509010 

With all a heart—ſaid 1— | > 47 


C a. A: P. r. BY 


Ws 1 gnorant wreiches, faid I, afier 0 
had lighted our pipes, and drank a ry or two; 
tho? poſſeſſed of much low canning, maſt have 
been the Innkeepers not many years ago, if our 
beſt Novel Writers have drawn their pictures from 
nature, and not given you a coarſe, and-almoſt - 
unintelligible dale, meerly for the purpoſe of 


preſent, I don't know any- perſons in common life - 


: 


x 


'The times are has. ſaid Philaris. 


landlords ſpeak worſe than the *ſquires' they rent 
GI. as to the-*/quirer, we know that 
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- kgow; what company we had in the kitchen 


090-3} 
amongſt the generality of thoſe gentlemen, all ruf- 


ticity is poliſhed away, eyen to the very quinteſ- 
ſence of urbanity. 


It is Ka. as you intimate, ſaid Philario, 1 
muſt confeſs Alt would be abſurd now-a-days 


to mimic. any particular diale&—— all degrees' of 
people are ſo equally improved. ——Nay, the dia- 
lets of a Zomerzet/hire Clown, and a North 


Country Booby are grown ſo inſipid by long uſe, 


that, like the Iriſh brogue, they can raiſe but 'a 


very feeble laugh at beſt. ——Beſides, I ever look- 


ed upon this method, which our-authors have 
adopted, of giving pages after pages of rude and 
unlettered dialogues between vulgar people, as the 
very dregs of wit. 

A touch of it now and then is well enough, 
faid I. 

Lord bleſs mel. faid our Hoſteſs, bouncing into 
the room for | perceived the would be very 
free with us ;——here is another ſtrange charac- 
ter in the houſe that I forgot to tell you of. —— 
He looks like a Parſon, and a man of ſome conſe+ 
quence——for he is ſo exceedingly civil and 
that I am ſure is ſeldom the caſe with common 
people——but he has been very inquiſitive to 


and on my telling him that they were nothing 
but the neighbouring farmers, he ſaid he ſhould 
be glad to be introduced to them, and ſpend 
the nee part of the evening in their com- 
pany. 


— Egad! nid Ppilario, I like his taſte.— The 


yeoidanry of the uy is the- ſtability. and ſuß⸗ b 
port of the land I reſpect a farmer, as I love; 
his occupation, and reverence the bleſſings which 
he n for our uſe. Come, ſaid Philariog + 

let 


* e 
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let us join this honourable n hv 
no objection, madam, I hope. 

No ſaid the lady——clapping bes bande 
— wanted; to. aſk you. to partake of the fun 
for the par ſon is juſt: gone in, and . mY 
ning to preach, I belieyxe. | 

| What + does he miſtake your kitchen for A chit 
pel, - and the farmers for his enn cd 
Philario. 2145170178 Þ 

2 Fanatic, by this light, ſaid I. 1 , 

» Why there's the thing, ſaid che . that 
makes me laugh ——though he may be aigentle» 
man for all that for I. aſſute you Fanaticiſm 
gains ground prodigiouſiy among the beiter n 
of people in this Country. .. t3 S53idu 

You are right, ma'am, ſaid Pbilario, to i 
the beſt of your gueſts you can and therefore 
I thiak it a gr that yon will give us a good 
word when we have left E if not for aur 
enen poßtivelge, tor een en 
dear lady. 

1 e by this ebe that Philaris 
would needs let the lady know that he underſtood 
the world and its ways as well as ſhe did. 

But to avoid any altercation” about; this: import- 
ant point, which I obſerved the lady preparing 
ſor, though ſhe ſeemed to be rather out of her 
depth; 1 took her by the hand deſiring, at 
the fame time, that ſhe would introduce us to the 
farmers and the country people and give direc- 
tions for a freſh bowl and pipes to be ſent after us. 

We found the company to conſiſt of the ſub- 
antial farmers in the neighhouthood 3 who: drank 
wine and punch in great plenty and who choſe 
to ſit in the kitchen, becauſe it ſuited their taſte, 

NN much 
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„ much better than to be boxed vp, as they termed 


| tit, in a parlour. 
Us Theſe ruddy-faced- votaries: of health, Wadi, 
and induſtry, received us very cordially - and as they 


hi N underſtood the nature of our viſit, they were re- 
5 conciled to it at once and laughed with us at the 
13 oddity of the par ſon, who, with much gravity in 


440 his looks, was beginning to addreſs his Soy and 

10 attentive audience. 

bs! But we could not' diſtinguiſh, at "preſent, cal 

1 ther we were to have a ſermon, or an oration, or 

1 What, in the name of wonder, the ſpeuker was 

J iving at; fo myſtical, fo inſinuating, fo ſiy, and 
5 


bodo cantious, was the manner, in which he intro⸗ 


of 8 t the At of his can raged . 2:9 


3 boo) x c n A P. lav. ts „ ANG 4 


1 


7 4 Hei it be known to ade Aeg that e . 


in which a part of the Trifler was written; al re- 
—_ Þtllion had riſen in the colonies of Great Britain; 
cited by a diſappointed and malignant faction within 


+ = the very bowels of my country; and that Ren! 


| . mM 7 were extremely buſy in their endeavours ta 2 
_ the loyalty of a free and happy people. | 
es; Leet it likewiſe be known, that it was ;mp6Mbtd 


for the Trifler to travel, either for his pleaſure or 
profit, in ſuch an intereſting ſeaſon, without being 
much involved in politics: and although it is a 
ſubject he would wiſh to avoid as much as poſſible; 
in the proſecution of his work ; yet as many of the 
adventures which he met with in his ramble; were 
r e he een W wit inn it 22 1 
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fonable, that ſuch adventures ſhould ho" mote bs 
excluded than any n whctivchance might 


throw in his way. 


Let it be likewiſe known tobe lateſt poſterity, 


that the Trifler was a king's man, anda friend tc 


government; and that he openly avowed his ſen» 
timents, without caring a farthing who knew them, 


or what conſequences might be derived to'hindſet 0 as 


from: a conduct {0 ann fo wonderful, and 
animous | - 
This being premiſed, in order to ſettle matters 


upon a fair footing, we will return to our Fun.. 
tic; whom the reader will find to be, in he end, 


an avowed eſpouſer of the cauſe of rebels — 2 fas 
mous itinerant preacher, employed for the helVHRE : 
project of diſturbing the peace of his country. 

The figure which now ſtood before the a 
in the attitude of an orator, was that of a tanting 
fawning, hypocritical impoſtor : and'a man of ol 
leaſt penetration, or the moſt trifling knou ledgè d 


human nature, could not miſtake — N 2 


Indeed the marks of fly inſinuating 


9 72 
ſo evident ia the plauſibility of his Deel bl | 
affected piety, in his pretended eoncern for mat 


kind, and eſpecially in his ſhocking countenance, 

_ you would inſtantaneouſly have taken him for- 
perfect repreſentation of Fudes Tſcariot:'* ** 9s 
The farmers ſaw-through his dark veil of impoſi- 


tion at once, and ſuffered the ſerpent'to.*proteed,, 


only for the ſake of the novelty or the matter, and 
their own entertainment. Am bios 


Our orator prefaced his diſcourke with an ihr. 


anc to the farmers, that he was à great favoprite of” 


the people, for whoſe ſervice he labonred Yay and 
night : but that the rulers of the land were'fo e 
prog. abſurd and unteaſonable, as. not to pay the: 

N 5 leaſt: 


o 
1 
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leaſt regardiohimb and another fellow or two of 


his acquaintance, Who bad proved beyond a doubt, 
that the people ought to do whatever they thought 


proper; and that he king, his miniſters,” and his 
parliament, were only a parcel: of infignificant 


blockheads, - hired for the purpoſe of tranſacting 


the affairs of the multitude ; and who ought to be 


turned out of their offices, and put into them 
again, juſt as it ſhould pleaſe the caprice of the 
people; and without any farther ceremony, than 
as though they were a parcel of j ane button- 
makers. 


He then talked a great deal about CIVIL LYBER= 


| Ty.—He ſwore, — no, he did not ſwear— for he 


was too mild, too good, and too pious to utter an 
oath— but he declared that if the kings and princes 
of the world would be ruled by him, he would 
unite, a} Europe under one free government, and 
baniſh war and bloodſhed from the face of the 
eatih.—That is, he would ſend Delegates from 
every ſeparate ſtate, to meet, as we, ſuppoſed, in 

a-general. Congreſs, and to form a ſenate, which 


f ſhould have the /o/z power to ſettle all een 
| 8; ſoon as they were hatched. 


Thus, in order to make Europe Gens this miſe- 
cable projector would ſet up a parcel of tyrants, ta 
lord it over the world at their plea ſure YH; 

- This is the higheſt fellow I ever ſaw, in my life, 
ſaid a Jolly intelligent-looking farmer, that ſat next 
me „he has ſettled the affaire of the n 
world! in five minutes! 

_ Ay-—ay—ſaid Philaria, if 'theſe fellows wulh 
alter human nature,—and mould it conformably ta 
their. plans, then we might liſten to them to ſoms 


purpoſe.— But, unfortunately, they conſider Aen 
in a community, as they do tuheels in an 3 


* 
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di them in ſuch and ſuch a Way, and they will ope- , 


rate accordingly.— No allowance is made for the 
human paſſions, from whence ſpring all the diſor- 
ders and commotions in the world. — But, indeed; 
the human paſſions are circumſtanees never brought 
into the ſcale, nor, in the leaſt, underſtood, by 
ſuch miſerable projeQors as the object before us. 

- After having defined the nature of civil liberty, 
our orator proved, ding to his own conelu- 
ſions, and in plain ferms, that England enjoyed 
but the ſhadow of liberty nay, that it was in a 
ſtate of abſolute ſlaver. 

What does this fellow (whiſpered Philaris) tak 
of civil liberty for, as in any manner applicable to 
this country, or her colonies ; when he pretends 
to prove, from the very nature of our r 
that we are ſla ves? 


Contemptible, faid Ibo! bu! let us hols him | 


The ſarmers ſmiled at each other=as much as 
to ſay the raſcal is a liar, and we are free.— 
Immediately upon our orator's aſſerting that we 
were in a ſtate of ſlavery, he talked like a ſtam- 
merrer upon the bleſſings of liberty. He grew be- 
wildered, diffuſive, and abſurd - but cloſed” this 
part of his ſpeech with pointed alluſions to Charles 
the Firſt, and James the Second. The ſting ot 
the viper: brandiſhed itſelf upon this occaſion, and 
only ſeemed apprehenſive it could pot, reach? 
the boſom of his prince. e 240008 
le next talked of one country governſihy another 
by its own agents---in which caſe the country go- 
verned, having no voice, muſt be in a ſtate of fla- 
very.---He hinted at the ſtates that were under the' 
abſolute- dominion! of the Romans, and lamented 
their wretched ſituation; while the governing ſtate 
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was perfeAly free.— But how this could, f in any 
wiſe, be applicable to Great Britain, Which he 
had before aſſerted was in a ſtate of ſlavery, and 


| conſequently, all countries under the fame govern- 


ment, muſt. partake of its grievances-as compel- 


lable by the very nature of the conſtitution, W 


Rad yet to learn. He took care; however; to aſs 
ſert, that no ſtate could be bound by any com- 
pats with another, however ſacred they might bez 
but that liberty was ſuch a bleſſing; it muſt be 
purchaſed at the price even of perjury and ingra- 
titude. He ſeemed to enforce this argument, not 
for the ſake of his o] country, which he had tra- 
duced; but for a foreign community, which he 
wiſhed might ſhake off the ſhackles of dependency; 
and riſe ſuperior to the ſun.—He'did not forget to 
exult in the fate of the Romans after they had cons 


guered the world; nor could you help perceiving, 


by the plaineſt inference imaginable, that it was 


his moſt ardent with, that Great-Britain Nader 
involved in the ſame calamity. ft: Ye! 


wi 


How wonderfully wife, ſaid Philaria, are 2 


fellows.; who pretend to give particular cauſes for - 


the riſe and fall of empires, when the very vulgar 
are well aſſured, that ſuch revolutions are owing: 
entirely to the gatural viciſſitudes of all human 
concerass. 

Our orator todas the 41 part of his 
obſervations with an application of all his former 
futile reaſonings upon civil liberty. Reaſonings 
which were calculated for beings of a far different 
nature to men, prone with p: 


multifarious, as to require the curb of authority 
to reſtrain any number of them within the bounds 
of moderation.— He applied his preceding obſer- 
| vations to the colonats of Great-Britain, and very 


ply 
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juſtly remarked that he expected his audience had 
already drawn the ſame inference.— In this-caſe; 
juſt as we expeCted, he paſt many  encomiums 
upon the .colonies, and obſer ved that they were 
likely ſoon to become ſuperior to the parent ſtates. _ 

Then, damn them, faid the jolly farmer wo 
fat by me, e HIRE thats anne WE 
however 1-— - 

Huſh ] ſaid his geighbour, let vs lee ben the 
devil will drive -hum,— - 

In the next diviſion of his argument, he ats- 
tempted to draw the company from that natural 
love, which all good and virtuous mem have ever 
borne their own country, in preference” to any 
other. He traduced his country in a moſt ſhock , „ 
ing manner, as- the feat only of wickednels and 
corruption. He let off ſome ſquibs at the church, 
for manifeſt reafons, which were perfecthy under 
ſtood - and declared that the Americans were more 
virtuous than us, and had done us more ſervices 
(notwithſtanding their very name and exiftence- 
ſprang from us) than they had teceiwed at our 
hands — nay, that they had converted a wilderneſs 
into; fruitful and pleaſant fields without our aſſiſt- 
ance.— He aſſerted that in fifty or ſixty years. 
longer they would be double our number, und- 
hty empire, conſiſting of a variety-ob 
ſtates, all equab or ſuperior to ourſelves, in all 
the arts and accompliſhments which gie dignity: 
and happineſs to human Hfe.— Can this vaſt 
continent, ſays. he, with the moſt inſolent exulta- 
tion, hold al. that is dear to it, at the diſcretion: 
of a handful of Frag im Wann 


Atlantic / 
Pray, ſir, whom do you mean by this bandfok 


of people? ſaid one of. the farmers. He means 
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was perfeMly free. — ut how this could, in any 
wiſe, be applicable to Great Britain, which he 
had before aſſerted was, in a ſtate of flavery, and 
conſequently, all countries under the ſame govern- 
ment, muſt partake of its grievances as compel- 


lable by the very nature of the conſtitution, w 
had yet to learn. He took care; however; to af 
ſert, that no ſtate could be bound by any com- 


pats with another, however ſacred they mighi be; 
but that liberty was ſuch: a bleſſing, it muſt be 
purchaſed at the price even of perjury and ingra- 
titude. He ſeemed to enforce this argument, not 
for the ſake of his on country, which he had tra- 
duced; but for a foreign community, Which he 
wiſhed might ſnake off the ſhackles of dependency; 
and riſe ſuperior to the ſun.— He did not forget to 
— in the fate of the Romans after they had con- 


auered the world; nor could yon help perceiving, 


by the plaineſt inference imaginable, that it was 


his moſt ardent with, that Great- Britain dr by 

involved in the ſame calamity. 8 
How wonderfully wife, ſaid Philaria, are cheſe 

fellows; who pretend to give particular cauſes for 


the riſe and fall of empires, when the very vulgar 


are well aſſured, that ſuch revolutions are owing 
entirely to the natural viciſitudes of all human 
concerns. 

Our orator introduced the Peter part of his 
obſervations with an application of all his former 
futile reaſonings upon civil liberty. Reaſonings 


which were calculated for beings of a far different 
nature to men, prone with paſſions fo ftrong and 
multifarious, as to require the curb of authority 
to reſtrain any number of them within the-bounds. 
of moderation. —He applied his preceding obſer- 
- vations to the colonies of Great-Britain, and ** . 
juſtly 


| . aff 


ſprang from us) than they had recewed at our 
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juſtly remarked that he expected his audience had 
already drawn the ſame inference.—In this caſe; 
juſt as we expe&ted, he paſt | many encomiums 
upon the colonies, and obſerved: that they were 


likely ſoon to become ſuperior to the parent ſtate. 


Then, damn them, faid the jolly farmer wo 
ſat dy me, let us bebe _ as long as we ne 
however! -- 

_ Huſh !/ ſaid his geichbohr, let us ſee where the 
devil will drive-him.— ' + 

In the next diviſion of his argument, he ats 
tempted to draw the company from that natural 
love, which all good and virtuous men have ever 
borne their own country, in preference” to any 


other. He traduced his country in a moſt hock „ 


ing manner, as- the feat only of wickedneſs and 

corruption. He let off ſome ſquibs at the church, 
for manifeſt reafons, which were perfectiy under 
ftood—and declared that the Americans were more 
victuous- than us, and had done us more ſervices 
(notwithſtanding their very name and exiftence- 


had converted a wilderneſs 


hands—nay;- that they 


* 


into; ftuitful and pleaſant fields without our aſſiſt- 
ance.— He aſſerted that in fifty or ſixty years. 


longer they would be double our number, and: 


form a mighty empire, conſiſting of a: variety-ob 
ſtates, all equab or to ourſelves, in all 
the atts and accompliſhments which give di 
and happineſs to human 'life——Can:/this/ vaſt 
continent, ſays he, with the moſt inſolent enulta- 
tion, hold all that is dear to it, at the diſcretion; 


of: F 


Atlantic ! 
Pray, fir, whom do you mean 


this handfob 


of. people? ſaid one of. the farmers. He means 


England,. 
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England, ſaid another.— England! exclaimed a 
third What is Old England come to, that ſhe is 
ſo poor in the — of this fellow ?— d—n 
my blood II don't underſtand ſuch treatment 
Have we not coped with all the powers in Europe, 
ere.now?—ay, and beaten them into the bargain. 
Les, gentlemen, continued the Funatic, ſo we 
have—but we are altering apace—corruption' 48 
debaſing us - we are no better than abject flaver— 
and muſt ſoon fall a prey to the or unheard of 
tyranny 12 1 
He then made a great fuſs about the anreafore: 
bleneſs of our taxing the colonies — arguments, that 
have been detailed out over and over nn n 
z they are groven utterly inſipid. 1155 
Damn them, ſaid the farmer, if they are growing 
ſo great as you ſay, and we are getting ſo little, 
what figntfies talking about the unreaſonableneſs of 
taxing them ?----We muſt keep them under as long 
as we can---({elf-preſervationi\demands. it of us, or 
will ſoon: ſwallow us up. 

O!-no0-—-faid the Fanatic. —:. let hos: grow as g 
ont as they will, they are fo good and virtuous, 
that they wilkdoſter us in their boſoms, and pro- 
dect . 17 

Foſter us } noon us l exclaimed the farmer— 
| 4 their proteRion we don't want it! 
and never ſhall, I hope If we do, it will go 
plaguily hard Lach us.— But, pray, Mr. Devil, 
faid: the farmer drily, if you are ſo fond of them 
—— why don't you go and live there yourſelf !— 

Hufh !- faid the jolly farmer, who ſat by, me, 
we ſhall have him on the hip A 4 
go on. 
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— A handful of people —Atlantie faves? 
———-damme ! faid the farmer, muttering to . 
ſelf.— 

began to think of the horſepond, as the in- 
cendiary proceeded—for a cloud ſeemed to ther 
upon the brows of the whole company. 

I'll be: hanged,” faid Philaris, if F pet 
again or would fave this fower of fedition from 
the gallows. Is it not aſtoniſhing, continued 
Philario, that a paltry fellow, like this, ſhould 


have the inſolence to revile, at his pleafure, the 


government which. protects him; and, at- the 
ſame: time, pretend to direct the ftate in what 
manner it. ought to have acted reſpecting the re- 
volt of America !—Obſerve him from premiſes 


as childiſh as he is deteſtable, he is drawing con 


cluſions as abſurd as he is wicked — and then fan- 
cies to himſelf, that every perſon muſt be con- 


* 


vinced by his arguments. — I love to ſee a fellow, 


in his writings, begin a paragraph with—“ This 
being proved beyond the poſhbility * of a doubt, 
we will now proceed and ſo on — when he has 
proved nothing, but that he is a an what'i * 


worſe, perhaps a deſigning Inave. 


Our Fanatic laboured to decry the pole of | 


our war with America. He treated the ge- 
vernment as compoſed of the moſt 
and contemptible ſeoundrels upon the face of 
the earth and indeed: in this abominable prac- 
tice of the moſt: unheard ef abuſe; though he 
has no rivals, he has innumerable. abettors: 0s 

/The-/ main point, which he endeavoured to 
prove, was, that We ſhould have diſeovered n 
fan of the Americans, in order to keep them in 


awe of us. To this very extraordinary point ne 
| —_ a | prongs my of _— morality, which 
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would ſerve: well enqugh to fall aſleep over in his 
eonventicle, but for the entertainment of a parcel 


of ſtanch politicians, men that loved their prince 


and their country, it was intolerable—and much 
I apprehended-it would draw him into a moſt abo- 
minable ſcrape with the farmers.- 

In every thing which our orator advanced, the 
dirameſt eye might diſcover a ſettled rancour in 
his heart, againſt the government—a prepoſterous 
predilection for the Americans, and a ſecret wiſh 
that that country-might be ſuffered, by immuni- 
ties, to increaſe in the rapid manner he had fore- 
told, and that,by theſe means, it might ſoon hold 
the rod to us. —An unnatural ſpirit of revenge and 
Fancour- appeared through the thick gloom that 


overſpread his countenance, and preyed upon his. 


vitals.— A rancour which belongs to his whole 


tribe, in conſequence of their having loſt the ſu- 


perintendency -of our affairs at home, and for 
which loſs moſt of them act as if they would ſa- 
erifice their king, their country, their friends, 
their wives, and children; and bury old England. 
in one general and inevitable ruin. © 

And it is to this loſs then, ſaid: Philario, that 
we are indebted for the preſent war. But how 
they ſtart at the idea, whenever * is thrown in 
. teeth. 
That is the 
ſaid 1— Severe truths will always ſting, 


greateſt token of che truth of the 


and} well may they ſtart ac ſuch a monſtrous idea 
— when nature muſt ſhudder at it. But what will 
mot difappointment, revenge, and malice attempt!“ 
k pity the nps from the bottom of ny 
ae. r 

The Fanatic concluded the 2 part of 


his. ſpeech with a wicked attempt to leſſen the 


Ka: 


wince,” you a | 


—B 1 > 7 
ere of the kingdom, as à commercial ſtate — 
and left no ſtone: unturned to make us believe we 
were on the brink of inevitable ruin —and the 
moſt contemptible, abandoned, devoted, aun 
ſorry rogues upon the face of the earth. - + 
I have always looked upon commerce, ad the . 
jolly farmer that ſat next me (for we began to 
pay but little attention to our orator, WhO was 
got into an inextricable labyrinth of calculations) 
to be as a large and mighty river. This king- 
dom I have ever been taught to view as the 
ſource of that river - and though in its courſe it 
may meet with many interruptions, and cannot 
always break down the mounds which are raiſed, 
in a direct line, to oppoſe it; yet it muſt: find a 
paſſage ſome way or other, ſo as to reach its 122 
rent the ſea in all the triumph of victory. 
What then does this fellow. ſo much lament 
the interruption of our trade with America "for, 
when it is evident that ſo long as we E 
the world in our commodities for traffick, 
ſtream, if it be ſtopped in one place, will — 1 
another, and come to the ſame thing in the end? 
This, fellow, ſaid I, wants the Americans to be 
encouraged: by us, to be foſtered by us, to be 
raiſed by us, to be defended by us, 10 pay nt 
to us, until they get at the ſummit of e 
themſelves, rival us in all the branches of trade: 
and, at laſt, annihilate us, or make us a tributa- 
ry, ſolitary iſland at their diſpoſll. 
But would it not be extremely bad poliey in 
our government, as a commercial ſtate, not to 
prevent this as long as poſſible ?. cried the e 
ertainly, ſaid I, 
Ten what makes the fellow talk ſo moch like 
a bn madman nay, a betrayer of his oo 
try? ſaid the farmer. 2 
—Becauſe 
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Becauſe the heads of his party were twrned' ont 


| ** the miniſtry, ſaid I, and have en their . 


ence in the ſtate. , 3.44" 0 2 
The Fanatic, not content to . every 
vile ſarcaſm upon this country, which the ima- 
gination of a rancorous enemy could ſuggeſt, prov- 
ed himſelf, in very plain language, to be a ſout 
Republican, and a contemptible Fanatic one of 
thoſe vindictive monſters that hate the name of 
kings and peers—and always bring in the ſacred 
name of God, fof an engine to their accurſed 
purpoſes of levelling all diſtinctions with the duſt -= 
The Lord will fight for the e . 
our Fanatic. 

In ſhort, he grew fo very n ee in tin 
zeal for the Americans, and fo very palpable in 
his wreſting every political argument to their fa- 
vour and to our diſadvantage, that every Engliſh- 
man muſt take fire at ſuch an inſolent and dog; 
matical traitor to bis country. But towards the 
cloſe, of his harangue he became intolerable for 


what Briton could hear a fellow fink his country 


into the very jaws of ruin and deſpair,' and * hold 
up her diſobedient colonies as already - crowned 
with; laurels and victory, and, with a pretended 


rdly-with us, but forgive us our trefpaſſes. 

Why, ſuch a dog as this, faid Philario, angrily, 
who can ſo readily give up his country to deſtruc- 
tion, ought to be hanged.—A fellow. that can do 
every thing in his power to ſhew us our weakneſs, 


in pernicious colouring, means only to make cow: 
ards of us, and muſt certainly do it for ſome ac: 

curſed end.  - I 
But did you obſerve; ſaid I, the * of the 
Fanatic, that every friend of liberty might find, 
5 . in 


ſures. 


3 
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in America, a fafe retreat from ſpiritual, as well 


as civil, tyranny ? 
Ay, „ there's the rub,“ ſaid Phila:jo-—were 
we all Fandtice—were Yhers'| no churches, no king, 


no lords, nor any gentlemen, in the land, all 


would be well at once—and this would be the 
moſt flouriſhing country in the world; and the 
Americans the vileſt ſet of thieves that ever exiſted 
—raſcals who ought to be cruſhed into myriads of 
atoms — that is to fay, if they were churchmon. 

The farmers began to be very fick of the orator. 
They were, every now and then, ready to riſe 
and ſeize him by the throat for his intolerable im- 
pudence ; -but, with much ado, they waited his 
concluding obſervation. — And, as in moſt bufinef- 
ſes, where the main point is à ſiniſter” one, and 
muſt be concealed, the devil, as the ſaying is, 


peeps out at laſt; ſo in the affair before us, it hap+ - . 
pened accordingly—but- not much to the comfort 
and. repoſe of the orator—as will be ſeen — | 


ately. 

It is well known that 'diſaffeRed perſons in a 
ftate, are ever wiſhing and ſtriving to bring on a 
revolution; and will make uſe of every ſpecies" of 
ſophiſtry to perſuade the unwary into their meas 
But no ſooner did our Fanatic ſpeak, in 
plain terms, his wiſhes for, and expectations of, 
a revolution in the affairs of this kin than 


the whole company ſaw at once through the drift 


of the Republican; and roſe, as one man, to de- 
fend their beloved king from the ſtroke which was 
aimed at his generous breaſt. 
- Philario catched immediate fire atthe widhed' Ins 
ende e 1 ; and got up with ſuch uncommon dig- 
nity of countenance, and expreſſive ardour of atti- 
pes! as to command, from men in the higheſt pers 
turbation 


* 


— 


« 
| * 
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turbation of ſpirits, an immediate and profound 
ſilence; while he uttered, in a voice and man- 
ner which ſhook the Fanatic to his very centres} the 
Following words: 

Friends and fellow. countrymen, e 


Philario, you perceive the drift of that viper, who, 


under the plauſible pretext of ſiding with the 
Americans as an injured people, means nothing 
more, than to raiſe upon that continent, a bul- 
wark 
which he is a tool, may be enabled to ſubvert the 
government. 

„ His eye, throughout this long bangen has 
been continually darting malignant flaſhes of the 
moſt corroding rancour in the very face of monarchy 
—— He has a dagger in his heart, which he would 
plunge into the breaſt of his Prince - and though he 
has talked ſo pathetically of the horrors of blood- 

med, yet nothing has been predomina. t in his 
guilty mind, but gibbets, racks, and tortures, le- 
elle at the faithful ſervants of his King. 

* He is a Fanatie, who, by the peculiar indul- 
gence. of this government, is ſuffered to diſſent 
from the forms of the eſtabliſhed worſhip ; and, in 
conſequence of that indulgence, he is become an 
inveterate foe to his country 3 whieh, in his dia- 
bolical reveries, he hopes to ſee a ſcene of anarchy 
and confuſion.  ' 

« He has diſſented from the eſtabliſhed religion, 
until he is of no religion at all and, in conſequence 
of that defection, he is an enemy to every ſpecies 
of ſubordination, both with reſpe& to the ſtate as 
well as the church; and moſt ardently wiſhes to 
level every diſtinction with the duſt ; in order to 
riſe, like a fiend of darkneſs, * the fall and des 
ſtruction of the 9. 7 

e 


againſt this country, by which the faction to 
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Ie is a monſter, that, for the repoſe of our 
country, ought to be extirpated from the human 
race. He ſhould be trod upon as a noxious reptile, 
which, with your foot, you ſcrape into atoms as 


it crawls before you, making your blood run cold, 


your fleſh creep, and your nerves writhe your mi- 


ſerable frame into the moſt irkſome and ſhuddering 


ſenſations. — © 
«© The reſtleſs # to which he belongs, will 


never be quiet until, like the Jaſuits, they are ex? 


pelled from every community, as the common 
diſturbers of mankind.“ 


Philario had fcarcely uttered the laſt word 


of this paſſionate ſpeech, before the farmers 
ſouſed the woe-ſtricken Fanatic plump into the 
horſepond to which place they led him with the 


utmoſt precipitation. And notwithſtanding we 


were all extremely enraged at the wickedneſs of 
the wretch, and Philaris had ſpoken ſo furiouſly 
upon his crimes : yet the ſight of the poor devil, 
ſprawling in the water like a wounded rat, beſet 
by numerous enemies, diſarmed us of our reſent- 
ment, obliged us to commiſerate his hapleſs Tate, 
and to order the ſervants to get him out, and take 
ſuch care of him as they might think proper. 
Philario, and the farmers, returned immediat 

into the houſe—not thinking it worth their while 
to attend any farther upon the matter---but I cath» 
tinued with the ſervants; to ſee that they waited 


upon the Fanatic to his apartment, and to defire 


they would put him immediately to bed. 


In his paſſage to his room, ſeeing me look at him | 


with ſome concern, he cried, is this treatment 


fora man who labours ſo much for the'benefit*of __ 
his country ?---How monſtrous | how cruel is 


this — 
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this !---but you are armee incorrigible | aban⸗ 
doned | | 
i | Stop, ſaid I—no more abuſe—behold the-horſe- 
1B pond—your fate is in my power,—But, go—ſaid 
1 I—and learn, by this example, to bear with pati- 
We | ence a correction which will cool your courage, 
| and do you a great deal of good. And, do you 
nM hear !—tell the leaders of your turbulent faction, 
i j that while they charge the government ſo roundly, 
7 and ſo indecently, with aiming at abſolute domini- 
on, they muſt expect, from the nature of the caſe, 
and the very purport of their arguments, to be ac- 
cuſed of principles as incompatible with the con- 
ſtitution as tyranny.— Tell them that the people 
in general, ſee through their machinations, and 
look upon them as republicans,” who wiſh to throw 
the kingdom into convulſions, ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion, and reduce it to a commonwealth.—Tell 
your own , miſerable coadjutors, thoſe ſcribblin 
tools of faction, thoſe buzzing, filthy inſeQs, that 
flyblow every manœuvre of adminiſtration, that if 
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farther chaſtiſement 1 in return. 
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Fanatic to his chamber, I left the diſappointed in- 
cendiary to the mercy of his own meditations, and 


ling fifty ſtories of fellows of the ſame kind with 
the Fanatic, that within their knowledge, and 
the bounds of their different pariſhes, had been 
endeavouring to make the inhabitants believe, tha. 
the 
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they will continue to traduce the ſtate, they muſt 
not be angry at this RETORT, nor at receiving a 


A 8 ſoon as the ſervants had i upon the 


joined the farmers in the kitchen; who wergitel- 


* 
x 


, 
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the Jinn, his miniſters, and the parliament 4 
men who - poſſeſſed the greateſt property in the 
land, were combined together to ruin the nation 


—which had given great uneaſineſs to a vaſt 


number of Patriats, who, not being worth a 
groat in the world, were reſolved to ſtop the 
current of deſtruQion, provided, nevertheleſs, they! 
could get nothing by the cataſtrophe. - 

The farmers afſured me they had given many 
an impudent coxcomb a ducking before this even- 
ing—and that they were ſo well convinced the 
preſent cauſe againſt the government, was a con- 
temptible one, produced by a malignant faction 
of miſerable. Fanatics, that they would ſeldom 
liſten to the ſubject, or ſuffer any man to open 
his lips upon the matter — except only for diver- 
ſion.— They declared that they loved their prince, 
as much as they loved their country; and would 
never admit of either the one or the other to be 
reviled in their preſence with impunity but that 
they would ſtand by their eee to the laſt 
drop of their blood. | | 

The idea of the wrongs of an mien enen 
creates a moſt pleaſing elevation of ſoul.— The 
conception has ſomething of enchantment in it. 
It lifts the man into an Hercules, defending his 
prince from the baſe attempts of regicides. And 
I muſt on that I never joined in the chorus of 
„God fave the King, with half ſo much de- 
light and vigour of - heart, as with the farmers, 
who ſuddenly ſtruck off with that noble ſong, in 


all the lively and pleaſing harmony which, the oe. | 


caſion inſpired. 5 

As ſoon as this intoxicating ie was over! it 
being near t elve o'clock, | Philaris begged one: 
to; reiben 3. ler e the wen of the day, and 
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t to go to * I obſerved a light in the N 


T8 ] | 
the pleafures of the night, had fatigued him. 
I began to think of the prudence of going to 
bed myſelf, and roſe to follow Philario but the 
jolly farmer, before mentioned, inſiſted on my 
having nine corns more with him before we parted— 
ſo we lighted freſh pipes with as 
tite as if we had not had one the whole day, 


—8o much pleaſure is there in the company we 


like — which, 
ver cloy. 
The farmers grew exceedingly merry—a ſong 


as the poſſeſſion of beauty, can ne- 


and a toaſt was the theme - and both were pur- 
ſued with great vivacity. 


The extreme cordiality which wine inſpires, 
among a ſet of honeſt fellows, gives me a 
good opinion of human nature. 
it extremely, be it ever ſo extravagant or ab- 
ſurd——and always curſe the wiſdom of ſuch 
fellows, who cannot bear any amuſement that 
will not ſtand the teſt of decorum.— — Men 
who affect to ſneer at the diverſions of a mer- 

evening, as too ridiculous for the ſublimity 


- of their intellects, I conſider - as. the - greateſt 


block heads upon earth. 

Men who are always philoſophers, are generally 
fools, ſaid I—knocking the aſhes out of my pipe, 
in order to prepare for bed, it being then half paſt 
twelve o'clock :=and'the farmers, ſeeing me de- 


' termined to leave them; ordered their horſes out 


immediately. — They ſhook my hand almoſt out of 
joint, as they mounted in the yard; and rode off 
to their different. habitations with the greateſt joy 


and ſincerity of heart—ſaying, it was rather late 


to be ſure; but it was 'Whitſuntide, | it was holi- 


| day time, and their good wives would forgive them. 


In paſſing with Fanny acroſs the yard, with in- 
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good an appe- 


1 delight in 
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where we had ſopped—and on.aſking the girl what 


was the meaning of it, ſhe told me that the gen⸗ 


tleman (meaning Philario,) and her miſtreſs, were 


in deep converſat ion about philoſophy—arid that 


her miſtreſs Was a vefy wiſe woman, and DEW 
every thing! 

This was lixe beating the alarm to the eu- 
rioſity of a maiden, on the firſt day of her enter-" 
ing into the holy bands of watrünel —T muſt con- 
feſs I did not wiſh to interrupt a gentleman in the 
thread of his argument but I had à mighty mind 
to go in and ſee what theſe philoſophers were aboht. 

Why, math, ſaid Philario, as F entered "the! 
room, Locke in his definition of the aſſociation of 
ideas, ſays—no—l have forgot, mia, what he 
ſays" upon the matter, but, if you pteaſe; 1 will 
er pla the ting my own way. 

Do ſo, ſaid the lady, we ſhall like it the beitet 
for that looking at me and Fanny. e 

Thus, through the afſitiation of Ideas, I wh ad 
mitted a party inſtantaneouſly, wi haut the neceſ. 


ſity of making an apology fot breaking in upon 5 
this etraordinaty rel A ts. | 
Fanny placed her candle upon the ſide - table, aud 


fixed key back againſt the wall—=while 1 leaned 
with my elbows upon the back of a chair. 


For inſtahce, madam, faid © Philario, what did 1 


you think of it when that gentleman and Fanny en 


tered the room? 
That they had entered the room, ſaid the lady: 
Were there no concomitant ideas ruſhed into 
your mind, at the ſame time? ſaid Philario. _ 


{1 


Ves, fir, ſgid the lady—I immediately Fre 


ceived that the gentleman was going to bed—that 


Fanny was lighting him to hi room but that, 
hearing us engaged in diſpute, he came in to leafn 


what was the ſubject of = Wiſcourle. 
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Very well, ma' am, ſaid Philario, and all theſe 
1 as ruſhed into your mind at the ſame time 4 
They did, ſaid the lady. 


Now this, ſaid Philario, is 3 we call the 


fſociation of ideas —But, if you pleaſe, I will ex- 


plain it farther—and bring to your memory, a cir- 


cumſtance that will prove to you, beyond the poſ- 
ſibility of a demur, how extremely extenſive is the 
power which enables us to form, at once, the Mei- 
ation of our ideas. 
Do, ſaid the lady, for I like the ſubject vaſtly. 
Pray, faid Philario, what did you think of 


When you went to be married? what were the 


ideas which ruſhed into your mind, altogether, 
upon that occaſion ? 

O heavens! cried the lady, they were ſo nu- 
merous, it is impoſſible now, as it was then, to 
diſtinguiſh half of them. — But this I remember 
perfealy—that the main idea, which was predo- 
minant in my breaſt at that time, is to this day 
uppermoſt, _ 

For what oe, my dear lady ? ſaid Philario. 

"Becauſe, ſaid the lady, it was then, as it is 
bow, nothing in this world but an idea. 

I don't underſtand you, madam, ſaid Philario. 

I am ſorry for that, with all mycheart, ſaid 1 

though I knew no more than the moon what 
ſhe meant.—but finding the lady and Philario were 
getting upon knotty points, I very my wiſhed 

them both a good night.— 
FVou'll not lie — in the morning, Philaria, 


ſald I remember we are to Provery on our exper. « 


dition. 5 


Light the een to bed; "Famnyz. fd the | 


lady, and III take care of Philaria. re 0 
As Fanny was * tripping up the ſtairs before. we, 
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diſcovering as pretty a pair of legs, as ever nymph 
poſſeſſed, I could not help feeling the effects of 
the aſſociation of | ideas, in a moſt bewitching and 
extenſive manner, And pray, meſſieurs pedants, 

reachers, and philologiſts, ſaid I—you who un- 
derſtand the nature of the caſe ſo well, can there 
be a better inſtance produced, than. Fanny s legs, 
to elucidate Locke's definition? I expect your 
thanks, ſaid I, for the clear light, 1 in which I make 


manifeſt to the meaneſt capacity, this moſt im- 


portant diſcovery of the firſt of logicians and png 
loſophers. 

While Fanny placed the candle upon the table, 
and, was altering the pins upon the bottom of her 
ſtays, and every now and then, caſting an approving 
glance at her pretty face in the glaſs; I was medi- 
tating upon her legs, in order. to turn them to ſome 
account, in favour of the Whole fraternity of the 


logicians.— The effect of which was the Si” 


tion of the above remarks. 

And now, my dear Fanny, ſaid I, as the 
turning down the coverlet of the bed, and pl 
my cap and pillow in proper order, what think 555 
of the diſpute between your miſtreſs and Philaris ? 


Fanny had been ſo much concerned, it muſt be 
ſuppoſed that by this time we were on the ſcore of 
a friendly intimacy.—T have obſerved before, that 
ſudden ſtrokes of fortune, will make people more 
cloſely connected, in a moment, than a year of fre- 
quent intercourſe; will do for the ſage and chaſte 
viſitants among the ſexes——and though Fanny 
was, but a chambermaid, and every booby will 
imagine that any, body might be intimate with her; 
yet the confidence and eſteem of a chambermaid, 
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From the adventures of the night, in which 
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ſuch as Fanny was, is as difficult to be obtained 
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| Hh tle time. 80, I ſhut the chamber door- 
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as the reſpect of a lady——iand worth as much too, 


ſaid for nature is the ſame in both caſes. 
hut this, ladies, is logic, and you muſt 
not be offended at it. 

Lord! fir, ſaid Fanny, I never knew ſuch a 
thing in my life as the ſaciation of ideas. Why, 
if my miſtreſs had talked to me about it for a fort- 
night, I ſhould never have underſtood her- though 
ſhe be a very great philoſopher, and a very learned 
woman and yet I think I know ſomething of 
the matter, from what the gentleman ſaid ; though 
not mos to ſatisfy my curioſity. _ 

I was ſeated upon a chair, in a nook, at the top 
of the bed, taking off my garters——and Fanny, 
having put the bed in order, was ftanding at the 
bottom of it, with the fore-fingers of her right hand 
upon her forehead, in a very inquiſitive poſition... 

Fanny, ſaid 1, you ſeem to have a. very great 

© taſte for the ſciences. It certainly is a little ex- 
| traordinary i in a chambermaid, and one ſo young 


and handſome too . how did you acquire 


chat taſte? 

My miſtreſs taught it me for ſhe is a great 
reader and when we fit in the bar together in 
' Jong winter evenings, ſhe will talk ſo, learnedly--- 
never was the like before ! 

And do you always underftand her? 

Never, hardly, fir but I like to hear her 

vaſtly, for all that. 

Why that's droll enough, 8 ſo you 


think you have catched a little of the ſociation of 


- ideas, as you call it Yes, fir, —- 
And you would like to underſtand it perfectly? 
Of all things in the world, ſir. | 
Then I certainly ſhall inſtruct you in a. "very lit- | 
took 
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Fanny by the hand, and led her round the room 
in ſearch of a place to ſit upon but there not- 
being two chairs together, or convenient for the 


purpoſe, we were obliged to make a ſhift with the 


N we feated ourſelves upon the bottom 
ot it. 

Every body muſt know that when a great point 
i philolophy is to be diſcuſſed, the difference of 
ſex, the privacy of a room, the fitting upon a bed, 
the beauty of a Fanny, and the cloſe engagement 
of a miſtreſs, ſo happily employed as our Hoſteſs, 
are circumſtances no more ta be regarded by the 
parties, than an eclipſe of the ſun, by a warm and 
expecting lover, al he leads his bluſhing nymph 
to the roſeate bowers, which he had prepared. for 
the conſummation of his bliſs, | 

I repeated, to Fanny, as ſhe fat very attentively 
by my fide, every familiar inſtance, by which 1 
could. convey into her mind the nature of the ſub- 
je&, which ſhe wiſhed ſo ardently to be acquainted 
with ——But {till ſhe „ heſitatech 
—— and could not rightly conceive the nature of *. 
the caſe. She had her doubts——She was not 
convinced. Though Philarie's ſtating of the 
queſtion ſeemed to her to convey a gleam. of eluct- 
dation, and her miftreſs's obſervation concerning the 
predominant idea, «which had prevailed in her 
mind, ever ſince fhe was. married, had raiſed her 
curioſity prodigiouſly——but yet ſhe was not ſatis- 
fied, ſhe ſaid — 

Now, what, in the name of grace and patience, 
could a poor devil of a preceptor do, under thefe 
circumſtances? particularly when he had a pupil 
ſo ignorant, and ſo dull of apprehenſton; and 
eſpecially when it was ſo late, and paſſed the me- 
ridjan of philoſophica] inveſtigation ? | a 
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But Fanny waited with impatience to hear what 
I had farther to ſay upon the matter, She fre- 
quently ſighed” through the force of expeQation.... 
She was reſtleſs in her deportment. Her 
paſſions ſeemed to be ſet upon the buſineſs. And 
her actions plainly diſcovered that ſhe was reſolved 
to be convinced before ſhe left me; that ſhe might 
be a match for her miſtreſs, the next evening in a 
controverſy, which ſhe meditated, upon the afſoct- 
ation of ideas. © | 

She wanted, 1 perceived, to rival her miſtreſs ; 
and to prove to her that ſhe had met with as good 
a natural philoſopher as Philario was. 

It would have pleaſed a ſpectator, to obſerve 
the maſter and his fair ſcholar in an embarraſſment, 
and a ſituation ſo intereſting and ſo big with ſome 
mighty event.— To have ſeen this delicious girl, 
with her face covered: with the bluſhes'of erudition, 
her boſom ſtruggling with concomitant deſires, and 
the frame of her mind and her body, ſo fairly diſ- 


played to receive a ſcientific impreſſion, muſt certain- 
ly compoſe the fineſt philoſophic ſcene imaginable, 


and afford the moſt exquiſite delight" and rapture 
to all lovers of true learning. 

After having dived, as far as it was poſſible for 
me to do, towards the bottom of the ſubje& which 
I had undertaken to explain to Fanm, and repeated 
my arguments over and over again till ſhe was per- 
fectly ſatisfied (for I was determined, fince 
the girl was ſet upon it, to carry my point, and 
make her as great a logician as the mighty Locke 
himſelf) I fell faſt aſleep ; and found, to my ſur- 
prize, that Fanny had been overtaken likewiſe 
for ſhe did not leave me until four o'clock in the 


morning when ſhe awaked in a fright—ſlipped 


away from me with precipitation and left me 


to creep into bed in the beſt manner I was able. 
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Thus, gentle reader, ended the firſt day's rant 
ble of Philario and the Trifler—And ſhould"there 
be any thing, which you may think exceptionable; 


in the adventures which have been deſcribed; 1 


would adviſe you to be very careful that you dra 


no wrong concluſions from doubtful appearances, 
nor make a bad uſe of the Adern, "OP 


YOUR IDEAS. 
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LORD! faid I, when 1 in we 


morning — what have I been doing? — tis eruel 


that ſuch exquiſite pleaſures ſhould be ſucceeded 
by feelings ſo horrible as theſe!l!l! 
My head ached—my ſenſes were confaſed— 
my frame was heavy and enfeebled.— 
Though I was not drunk laſt night, ſaid I, yet 
the exerciſe of the day, together with the hurry 


and confuſion of the night, and late ſitting up 


have done the buſineſs. No re-animation. from 
ſound ſleep It is ſtrange, ſaid I. But come; let 
me rouſe myſelf. \ 

I, with difficulty, reached my watch. 

Why, it is eight o'clock! and O ſhocking | 
miſerable, deteſtable thing l cried I, raiſing my- 
ſelf—what a charming figure art thou to be laid 
upon the ſoft downy boſom of a Phillis or a Fanny ! 
— monſtrous | ſaid, I, intemperance is the devil! 
— 80 1 jumped out of bed in a paſſion—and dref- 
ſed myſelf as you would do, madam, a filthy, do- 


mineering, drunken huſband, who forced you to 


aſſiſt him in all his wants and caprices —hating him 


all the while for his folly—ſcolding ' and twit- 


ting him for his imprudences— and mighty glad 


when 
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when. you had got him fairly out of your bad 

So was I, madam, when had waſhed, and dlean- 
ed, and dreſſed the miſerable Trifler, and ſent him 
out of his bed-chamber in ſearch of freſh adven- 

This i is always the caſe. with us, ſaid ee 
23 he entered the breakſaſting room, with his hair 
all about his ears, his waiſtcoat unbuttoned, his 
ſtockings ſcarce half way up his legs, and his gar» 
ters in his hands. 

It-ſeems to be a deplorable cabs, indeed! ſaid I, 
if one may judge by your figure — pray, what is 
the matter? 

Only drunk, drunk, drunk, maſter, as uſual — 
that's all. —We never can get over the firſt day, 


in any of our rambles, without being overtaken 


in this way,—but hang it, ſaid Philario, it does 
not ſignify.— When pleaſures jempt—and ſuch 
rational pleaſures, too, hurry the mind into ex- 
ceſſes, and the body cannot ſupport them—why, 


re body, and muſt recover itfell at it's 


leiſure.— 


But, Philario, faid I—we muſt be ba to- 
day. This muſt be a day of refleion,—We ſhall 


then bring both our minds and our bodies into an 
equilibrium. 


Philario groaned looked rueful and put on 


his 5 garters—while I made the tea, and Fanny tit- 


tered at the diſaſtrous figure of our hero. 
What's the matter with you, miſs ? ſaid Phila- 
rio - you ſeem to be deviliſh merry. | 
Nothing, fir—I beg your pardon, ſaid Fanny — 
drawing the muſcles of her pretty face into the 
affected gravity of a lady, when ſhe-liſtens to the 


wicked and whimſical inuendo's of a bawdy come- 
oy, or when a Double Entendre, in a ſprightly 
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converſation, preſſes upon the extreme delieacy of 
her feelings. 


Lord bleſs us l exclaimed Philaris, there's 4 


ſaint for you |!—How prim, how chaſte; how 
demure ſhe looks |—and. yet, I'll warrant you, ſhe 


Fanny bluſhed up to the eyes—looked into the 
tea-pot—made a preience to take it out to fill it 
but before ſhe reached the door ſhe was in a titter 
again; which Philaris obſerving, he brought her 


is as wicked and as full of tricks as any monkey. | 


back, and obliged her to ſtand the blunt of his mi- 


ſerable raillety. 


Philario talked. to Fanny of a thouſand things, 


but ſaid nothing—while he endeavoured to place 
his hair and his clothes in proper order, without ef- 
ſect. So dizzy were both our heads, and fo much 
affected were our nerves ; and our faculties of per- 
ception and recollection ſo totally obliterated ; that 
it was no wonder the good- natured lively Fang 
ſhould be greatly diverted with the many blunders 


we made, in our words and actions, during breakfaſt; 


. 
+ 


948 after having committed twenty ridieu= 


lous miſtakes, with his tea, his toaſt, and fo =. 


which both Fanny and I laughed exceedingly ; hap- 
pened. to catch me, very gravely, pouring the tea 
out of the pot into the ſugar baſon, inſtead of the 
cup; thereby waſting half a pound of ſugar — 
This was a victory ſo complete, that it put a ſtop 
to my exultation, and ſent Fanny out of the room, 
in convulſions, 

For God's 


ſake, ſaid 1, do let. un d 


eſcape gut of this houſe, before we grew intirely _ 
ridiculous. Produce our bank, and pay the recke 


oning, ſaid I. How / much have we got leſt ? 

Enough, ſaid Philario, for many days to come 
* his purſe, and ſmiling at the ſugar ba- 
4 Os ſon. 
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ſon.—I don't think I ſhall call pon you for any 
more during our expedition.— What is here will 
complete our tour, ſaid TORI e the bell 
for a bill. 

Our Haſteſi entering the room with Fanny, a 
many compliments paſſed between Philario and — 


lady —while Fanny was: diſpatched for the bill ; 
which, it ſeemed, had been already drawn out. 


I had my revenge in Philario's confuſion in great 


ſettling his accounts—which being finiſhed at laſt 
to the ſatisfaction of all parties; we left the lady 
and her ſervants, with ſtrong marks of regret upon 
their countenances at the loſs of us; and pro- 
ceeded on'our cn Hopmapveny 
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H UZ ZA! exclaimed Philari, as we advanced 

n the brow of a fine green field, from whence 
the-proſpe& of our journey burſt Bren us with a 
thouſand variegated charms.—Huzza ! oried I, like 


a frantic being as I was, we are going! we are 


going | ſaid I ſtepping forward in the moſt furi- 
ous and ridiculous attitude imaginable—Huzza! 
cried Philaris, imitating my gait, and catching fire 
at the warmth of my ſenſations. —We are off | we 
are of! exclaimed Philario:—My little Phillis, for 
ever Lavinia and Palemon for ever | cried J. 
Huzza ! exclaimed Pbilario. We are going to 

the wedding of Palemon and Lavinia ! cried Phi- 
laris.—Phillis, for ever | faid IJ. Lavinia, Pale- 
mon and Phillis for ever aid. ——Huzzal' roar- 


ed Philario. 


By this time we had hurried ourſelves out of 
breath—ſo we turned back upon the country we 
Were 
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were leaving, and made our obeiſance to it in a 
moſt prepoſterous manner — bowing our heads down). 


to the ground—and exclaiming all the While, in 


the moſt civil tone of voice imaginable—farewel, - 
ye country bumpkins, and your feſtival ! farewel, 
Amira and old Clericus ! and to you, ye miſerable 
Philoſophers, and much more miſerable Fanatic, 
adieu |—farewel, ye jolly loyal farmers! and to 
you, ye fair Hoſteſs, and our delightful Fanny, 
adieu! adieu! adieu 

Loet the grave, and the ſedate, condernn ſuch 
frantic joys, and look upon them as the rage: and 
folly of madmen.—Alas! poor ſouls, how I pity 
the mind that is never moved beyond a ſettled 
evenneſs of temper - which feels every thing alike, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, which feels nothing in 
the world. — Shocking ſteadfaſtneſs of deportment, 
and of temper, ſaid I— the lot of drones Who are 
formed for the drudgery of liſe — and deſigned for 
nothing in the univerſe but to exiſt not to iu, 

Exquiſite frame of mind ! exclaimed Philanio, © 
as we walked down the hill, that ike an inſtrument 
perfectly in tune, will play moſt _delighttuFmuſic 
to every touch of the paſſions, What are theſe 
fields, thoſe hills, thoſeyallies, and yonder woods, 
but the ſprings which ſet our feelings, in motion, 
and urge us to raptures more mulical than, the ſongs 
of ſeraphs | 

And what were the ſhouts of Philark ps * 
Trifler, gentle reader, but an exultation of heart, 
which was derived from the harmony of their feel 
ings, with the glorious objects that the country 
preſented to their view ?—and what mult you be, 
gentle reader, if you, unhappily, cannot bear 
witneſs to theſe ſenſations, when ſuch intoxicati 
charms burſt upon you, of a ſudden, and before 
* . vou 
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you are Ry apprized of their bewitching | 
powers ? 


Air and exerciſe, is the fineſt thing in the world, 


ſaid Philario, getting over a ſtile how ſoon it has 


recovered us I find myſelf perfectly re- animated 
and you ſeem to be abſolutely revived. 

Quite ſo, Philario, faid I—and now my mind 
runs upon nothing but the joys of this jaunt—and 
in particular, the wedding of Palemon promiſes 
ſuch a field for my whimſical imagination to diſ- 
play itſelf in, that I am fired with impatience to 


get to the manſion-houſe.---1 long to- fee my little 


Phillis again with an ardour bordering upon phrenſy. 
You are growing very fond of the ladies, ſaid 


 Philaria, ſince yeſterday morning.--- Pray how 


many weeping damſels do you intend to leave in 
the country, bemoaning the loſs of you, and 
plaguing you to death with their ſolicitations ?--- 
But, firſt of all, tell me how many nymphs do 
now bewail your abfence, and wait with impa- 


| dience for your return? 


Not one, by Jupiter! ſaid I. for amongſt half 


2 dogen young women that I am acquainted with, 


F have not advanced, in the courſe of five years, 
"farther than to fuch exchange of civilities, 
hen I paſs them in the ſtreet as, How do you 


do, tr'P* and, . ma' am? 
 andfo forth 


Why," that's as I thought, ſaid Philario, for I 
never obferved you much in company with the 


women. 


No- --Philario--· aid I. and yet, to tell you the 


truth, 1 am exceedingly enamoured of about four 


out of the half-dozen I mentioned and the pro- 
greſs of my various amours is too intereſting to be 
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tor prolixity, 1 give you only. one inttance, 
and leave you to judge of the reſt. 

I remember, about four . was in 


company with a very fine young lady, whoſe per- 
ſon, and whoſe manner, ſtruck me prodigiouſiy= 
and, for three years, I always bow'd to her as ſhe 


paſſed me in the ſtreet. —But, the beginning of 


this year, I advanced fo far as to actompany my 


obeiſance with, How do you do, ma' am 
and have ever fince received in return, upon theſe 


occaſions, Very well, thank you, ſir- I hope 
you are very well.” —Now what I would wiſh to 


learn of you, as you are excellent at calculations, 
is, how long, at this rate, it will be before 1 ſhall . 


grow, in any tolerable degree, familiar with 
her ?— 


In about two years more, faid Philaris, yon 
perhaps, may adventure to ſtop at her window 


tell her it is a _ fine day be ſuddenly deprived 
of the faculty 

fool—loſe more ground in five minuteg,.. thawyou 
had gained in as many years—aii@& have-all the 
work to do over again.— In fue" years more, con- 
tinued Philario, à lucky chance” may bring you 
into her company; and, by great good fortune, 
you may, poſſibly, take her by the hand. In ſive 
more you may turn danger, and parade with her 
about the town. — in five more you may turn dvfard, 
and profeſs your paſſion for her.— And, in fe 
more, juſt when you are ſo far adeanced in this 
amour, as to run the riſk of attacking her lips, you 
may be bleſt with one it of the charmer, as you 
are tumbling into eternity } ! 

This is glorious ! faid I—and worthy all the te- 
dious length of years, which you prognoſticate it 


* take me in getting the polleſon of her lipst. 


* 


peech—go away from her lige 
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to have one kiſs, before I die, will compenſate 
for an of the. moſt aſſiduous courtſhip !—I am 
content, ſaid I—-I am content—and I flew over a 


- Nile, which ſtood in my way, like a victorious 


gallant as I was 1 


C HAP. LXIX. 


Tar US were we talking of a thouſand ridicu- 


lous things, and walking gently along the ſweeteſt 
lanes in the world, happy and delighted with every 
thing about us; when, of a ſudden, a ſtorm aroſe, 


and obliged us to take ſhelter under a tree. | 
It happened that we were in the neighbourhood 


of a ſet of the country gentry—and whether they 
had a general rout amongſt them, or what was the 
cauſe, I cannot tell, but their coaches paſſed us 
frequently ;*and we had the mortification to per- 


deiye that: theſe ſons and daughters of eaſe and 


affluence took not the leaſt notice of us. 

. Philario was exceedingly angry at a coachful of 
ladies, ſo extremely lofty, that they had buried 
their feelings in their pride—otherwiſe, ſuch ludi- 
crous objeAs as we were, expoſed to the cruelt 
of a pelting ſtorm, and fixed under the feeble ſhel- 
ter of a tree, muſt have affected them. But no 
they paſſed us without deigning to ſtir a muſcle. 
— And I dare ſay they would not have ſunk them- 


ſelves into the condeſcenſion of a ſmile for the uni- 


verſe | | 

Philario conſoled himſelf exceedingly in their 
being damned ugly, as he called them—and was ex- 
tremely happy with being laughed at by three beau- 


 tiful girls in a hired poſt-chaile, who behaved upon 


the occaſion as nature dictated. 8 
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The ſtorm increaſing with erceſſive violence; 
we could not maintain our poſt any longer. The 


rain battered through a venerable oak, that ſtrove 


drops, that our necks were wet, and we were 
thrown into confuſion, —We- became defperate— 
and, in a fit of deſpair,” we left our ſituation with 
imprecations, and flew along the lane 5 men 
purſued by furies. 

As good luck would have it, we "A found a 
friendly old barn, which received us under an-an- 
cient ſhed that ſtood at the front of it, with much 
banignity,—And here we were in a terrible fuſs — 
ve were out of breath—we were wet and un- 
comfortable - we wiped our. arms with our hand- 
kerchiefs—and curſed the want of hoſpitality in a 
gentleman, whoſe houſe directly fronted us.— 
Philario grew exceedingly ſplenetic—and ſwore 


that his country contained the moſt inhoſpitable __ 
ſcoundrels in the world—and that in France be 


fore this time, we ſhould have had' twenty coaches 
after us, and a thouſand offers f ie and 
Fil lay any man five guineas, continued Philario, 
wiping his breeches withuhis handkerchief, that, if 
the owner of the houſe before us was to perceive 
us, he would turn his face another way, and walk 
into the ſtables, to avoid any occaſion an nn 
oblige him to ſhelter us. 5 

In this temper, Philario, for dorch 0 was no ops 
ping him, threw out many ſevere ſarcaſms at as 
pride and meanneſs of the'rich. 

The lord help the man, ſaid Philario, putting his 
hand within his coat to feel if his ſhirt fleeve 'was 
wet, that depends upon the favours of the great. 
For they have gotten, now-a-days, the fineſt me- 
* in the world to ſecure their poſſeſſions from 

the 
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the attacks of humble ſuitors. They make it now, 


i faid Philaria,a general and indiſpenſible rule amongſt 
them, to give a flat denial to every ſolicitation.— 
% No—we never do—theſe things, fir, we can- 


to grant things of this fort—otherwiſe we ſhould 


the ſame time, this lofty language, continued Phi- 
lario, is nothing in the world, but a pitiful plea to 
keep their Money, and cover their meanneſs. 
The weather clearing up, together with our 
tempers, we proceeded on our _march—and found 
the country delightful after the rain—which had 
ſhed a delicious — over the fields, and had 
given a brilliancy to every object. We hugged 
ourſelves in having the power of enjoying the bleſ- 
ſings before us, and treated with ineffable diſdain 
the laviſh rites and ceremonies of the great. 
My Lord, ſaid Philario, durſt no more take ſuch 
ga Walk as this—though his natural inclinations led 
him to it, as much as ours do, than he durſt hang 
- himſelf, —kt would be out of all rule l- It would 
be out of all order He would be condemned, to 


all i 8 and bees, as a prepoſterous ani- 


Then I will do A worſe * 8 11 ei 
Iwill condemn him to his priſon-houſe of parade 
and of folly while we enjoy Liberty in the high- 
eſt and moſt delightful ſenſe of the word. 

By this time we had walked upwards of five 
miles, and were not a mile from a Country Town 
where we intended to dine.---We were inveigled, 


by a Maſter of Iron, into a Forge the dreadful 
enginery of which ſhocked us. We left it in diſ- 
—and pitied the violence offered to human 


nature, * her ſons ſnould be made ſuch dirty, 
laborious, 


4 7 


not break in upon our predeterminations, never 


be glad to ſerve you, fir””—and fo on—when, at 
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W, laborious, diſagreeable ſlaves . of.---We duddered | 
git at the very fight of theſe Furnaces afterwardsrw— 
IM — conſidered them as the regions of the infernals. 
in-  Philarig happening to be got at ſome diſtance 
er before me, looking, at ſome women, who were 
ud diverting themſelves with the ruſtic amuſements of 
at the ſeaſon, was ſuddenly ſurrounded by theſe hoidens 
2 who had joined their hands for the purpoſe, a 
to were dancing about him, with loud and diſcordant 

plaudits at their qwn fagacity, and the diſtreſs 
ur into which they had thrown our hero. But Phi- 
nd laris kept his temper much better than I expetteſ 
ad he would do, until the women inſiſted upon having 
ad a kiſs a- piece before they parted with him. 
ed This, no man could have an objection to but 
2h then Philaria, I perceived, did not like to be ra- 
in viſhed——and, to be ſure, the ladies, theraſelves, 


were none of the moſt tempting objects, otherwiſe 


ch they probably would not have been ſo laviſh of 

ed their favours. ——Phbilario was obliged, however 
'S to undergo the painful operation, which. he” did 
wo with a very ev grace; and the "women tet bum 
ad _ paſs, with many awkward courtelies and grumaces 

* at wid rueful figure he made in the adventure. 

2 I began to tremble for myſelf, as foon as the 
4 women had diſmiſſed my companion; but I found. 


that I was not an object for the ladies that 
by I did not ſuit their taſte at all——ſol got clear off - 


the ground unmoleſted. 


41 And now it was that we entered the Country 
4 Town before mentioned, and joined a fellow with 
i" a barrel organ upon his back——who, by turning a 

c windlaſs, cauſed it to play moſt delightful muſic be- 

of fore us as we walked along the ſtreets We were 
* accompanied, in this extraordinary parade, by 4 

* joyful crowd of happy ſchool-boys; who, if poſ- - 
MR ible, were more diverted than ourſelves. 


In 


8 In this order, and with ſuch attendance, and in the 

= |. higheſt ſpirits, did we march up the town to our whit 
Wo inn——on the entrance of which we waved our ſupp 
F# hats, as the lads gave us'a parting ſhout ; and call- It 
ed, with much dignity in our deportment, for the ſon: 

| waiters of the houſe to ſhew us a room, and pre- the 

| pare ſuch refreſhment as we fhould think proper. the 
* BG . | | paſſe 
1 | | LIM ſign] 
WL! * CHAP. E.. N ſteps 
_ — a | ſelve 
_ T powr think there can be a more ludicrous take 
_ | object in nature than a Country Town by which whil 
_ = I mean'a/ ſmall town, rather remote from any con- gland 
=_ neQions with ſociety, free from any conſiderable at o 
= manufaQory,. and in which the inhabitants are wou 
_ obliged to draw all their amuſements from amongſt go d 
_ one another. { in tl 
1 To give ſuch a place as this ſome conſequence, an A 
you muſt have a ſet of ſmall gentry; whom you . 
will find fo. exceſſively proud, that there will be inhal 

no reaching the hem of their garments with a pole. and 
The amuſements of theſe lofty creatures con- are | 
ſiſt in viſiting—in the management of which. the with 
ſtricteſt ceremony is preſerved and the miſplacing reſpe 
of à pin upon a tucker, or a lady at the table, racte 
—_—_— reſpecting the niceſt precedency, for which there the 
4 is àn everlaſting ſtruggle; would create difſenſions the 
_ among them for halt a century. their 
- In theſe viſits, the abſent are the objects of ſtate, 
EE much pernicious ſcandal, and are ſure to receive preju 

1 inconſcionable ſtrokes of the moſt malicious cen- the 
= ſure, which, however, are amply repaid, by the wrete 
EN abuſed, as the circle of theſe viſits goes round. H 
1 Their balls and card-afſemblies, ſerve. only to med 
. keep alive that unnatural ſpirit of diſguſt and 

1 | 0 | averſion, | 


. 


„ | 
averſion, which they have for each other; and 
which, is excited by the folly of precedency, and 
ſupported by the vices of pride and enyy. | 

It is laughable enough to ſee, upon theſe octas 
ſions, an elderly lady of the firſt conſequence” in 
the place, ſtalk, with à magnificent air, to 
the top of the room courtſeying to all, as the 
paſſes, with a condeſcenſion moſt aſtoniſhingly 
ſignificant—and her whole family following her 


ſteps, aping her 1 importance, and erecting them- 


ſelves into figures of abſolute command, as they 
take their ſtand at the ſummit of pre-eminence ; 
while the envious, ſurrounding. fair-ones, are 
glancing ſuch wicked flaſhes of ſpite and reſentment 
at one another, from their killing eyes,- that you 
would ſwear a good match of cap-pulling would 
go down with them much better than any thing 
in this world, were it not for the ſad effect fuck 
an affair would have upon their reputations. 

The idle curioſity, and the vain purſuits'of the 
inhabitants of a Country Town, hoe notion 
and knowledge are concentred within themſelves, 
are truly ridiculous, —Having no” communication 
with the world, nor ay enlarged conceptions 
reſpecting the. univerſal aſſemblage of various cha- 
racters; they know nothing but what concerns 
the actions of each other—which to them is of 
the higheſt importance, and the ſole buſineſs of 
their lives. And as, in this limited and inactive 
ſtate, the mind is too apt to contract the worſt of 
prejudices, you will always find theſe creatures, 
the moſt obſtinate, calumnious, ng üer 
wretches upon the face of the earth. 

Human nature ſeems to be in Nahe and aſh | 
med of herſelf, in ſuch a fituation as this * 5 
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L 306 J „ 
ſhe exhibits nothing but her poſterior which 
are moſt abominably beſmeared. 

It is extremely pleaſant to obſerve the ſimple 
urſuits of the inhabitants of a Country Town,— 
Their ſilly. curiofity—their reflections upon one 
another—their exact knowledge of the general de- 
portment, or actions, of each individual.— Their 
ſurprize at any effort, of any perſon among them, 
out of the common track —ſuch as their aſtoniſn- 
ment at any motions but to the ale-houſe, the 
bowling-green, the morning ride, or walk—and 
ſo on—Any thing not in the common detail of 
manceuvres, raiſes the greateſt conſternation—and 
draws the neighbourhood from their windows of 
Obſervation, to conſult, in parties, upon the mat- 
ter. — They know, to a minute, when ſuch- a- one 
goes to his field, his ſhop, or the mug-houſe — 
but if He happen to deceive his brother obſervers, 
in ſomething out of the common way ſuch as being 
mounted upon a horſe, when he was expected to 
walk — or in ging, to his garden, when he was ex- 

at the pot-houſe; they cannot think what the 
devil is the matter; and puzzle their brains, moſt 
unmercifully, to find out the cauſe of ſuch an aſto- 
niſhing change of condutt. 

When they get over their ale, which they drink 
in ſmall quantities, but repeatedly, and at ſtated 
times; you would expect that they loved one 
another—being ſo anxious, as I ſaid before, in 
their enquiries concerning each individual. — But, 
indeed, it is no ſuch thing.---For, when any mis- 
fortune befals an old friend and companion, though 
they may ſhake their heads, yet they conſole them- 
ſelves in the idea of their own proſperity ; and 
throw all the blame upon the Man, not upon his 
- Misfortune : becauſe it would, you know, be 4 
great pity they ſhould, by commiſerating the ee 

aw 


is wrong. but themſelves and, more efpecial- 


| 
To PA | 
I 
draw themſelves into the leaſt danger of being fol 
cited to help him out of bis Diſtreſs. | 
A ſociery of particular friends, of this ſtamp, wko 
meet at the ale- houſe every day together, hate one 
another moſt cordially---and are ever abuſing one 
another behind their backs---and will ſnap each 
other”s noſes off, upon every occaſion, when any little 
pique ariſes amongſt them.--- They generally form 
the centre of ill fame---where every character, and 
particularly every worthy one, is fure to be'tradu- 
ced.---Falſehood. and calumny ever meet with 
cordial reception among theſe mug-houfe gentry, 
who are, in general, the moſt idle and pernicious 
reptiles in the world. 15k 
They decide upon every matter in life, either 
of a public or private nature, in the ſume manner 
as if the whole world was under their” guidance: 


---When, alas !---they are known no farther thag 


the trifling circle of their own fire ſide n an a 
joining ale-houſe.--- What little Ke o the 
world, and its affairs, theſe people quite, is rom 
the news-papers; which they Suff qver with great 

ſagacity, and always maße it out that every 


ly, that the Prime Miniſter is the greateſt fool 
in the kingdom. | 13 
The ſentiments and opinions of theſe people 
being contemptible, their approbation is a diſgrace, 
and their diſlike a token of merit in the perſon 
whom they would condemn. 55 
I have often been diverted, in my ſpeculative 
rambles among theſe ſavages, with the behaviour 
of a_pert ſhop-keeper, when he ſo completely 
daſhes, armed Cap-i-pe, into the company” of 
ſtrangers; particularly, when two or three of. 


them ate toget fer. Ho they ſtrut and talk = 


and 
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310 ] Me | 
and what nk they ape at !|—what fond- 
neſs do they diſcover for, their own dear ſelves, as 
well their perſons as their remarks !—how they 
laugh at their own conceits !—how gay, lively, 
clever, and ſenſible they are I- with what quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion do they decide upon the me- 

rits of all public diverſions, public performers, and 
publications ; while you are puzzled to death to 
diſtinguiſh their various merits and imperfections! 
—how ſhocking do theſe creatures 95 to a 
man of knowledge ! intolerable ! | 
| Men of ſenſe never attempt to fhew it in general 
company; but appear humble, pacific, and in- 
different. Men of no ſenſe always affect to ap- 
wiſe - for this reaſon—becauſe they have no- 
thing but appearances to ſupport them in their 
fruitleſs attempts to impoſe upon mankind. FI 
Men of conſequence appear without the affec- 
tation of ,importance—the genuine tokens natu- 
rally accompany them, without any fuſs about 
the matter.—Men of no conſequence, if they 
would appear ſuch, which moſt men attempt to 
do; diſcover, by their impertinence, that they 
are the dregs of ſociety. 

Forwardneſs and malapertneſs, indicate the up- 
ſtart and the fool—modeſty and diffidence, the 
man of worth and ſentiment. | | 

—Quaint expreſſions, indefinite terms, and 

 circumlocution, indicate the man of few ideas— 
conciſeneſs, vigorous expreſſions, and forcible re- 
preſentation, the man of a comprehenſive ' and 
diſcerning mind. 

The firſt talks a great deal—but ſays no- 
ching — while the latter carries conviction in every 
word. — In the firſt you know not where you are 


in the latter all is right, and you are ſatisfied. ha 
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Brrorr we ſet out upon our ramble, we 


had ſent to the principal places in our intended 


route, clean linen, and ſuch neceſſaries as would 


conduce to make us comfortable: —ſo that as ſoon 


as we had entered the preſent inn, we were ſup» ' 
plied with every thing we wanted. 


On finding that there would be an ordinary, in 
about an hour after our arrival, and making it a 
rule, in this expedition, to get as much among the 
people as we could, we agreed to join the compa- 
ny at dinner—and employed ourſelves, in the mean 
time, with the delightful taſk, particularly after 


exerciſe, of drefling. 


In this refreſhing buſineſs, I had got the art = 


of Philario, and was amuſing mylſelt, in taking 
down the minutes of our morning willk,ina meno- 
randum-book which I carried forthe purpoſe, at 

the time that Philario was under the hands of his 
barber---and juſt as I had committed. to paper the 


laſt of the incoherent obſervations, which imme 


diately precede this chapter, I caſt my eyes upon 
the ſcraper of chins; who, to my aſtoniſhment, 
and the eternal diſgrace of Pbilario, 8 
him faſt by the noſe. 

The ridiculous figure our hero cut, with a cloth 
tucked under his ſhirt collar, a clout upon his 
ſhoulder, and a fellow with his thumb and fin 
pinching the end of his noſe ; preſſed ſo cloſely, 
and ſo ſuddenly, upon my imagination, that I burſt, 
into a loud laugh, inſtantaneouſly, and gave the 


table, at debe ſame time, Aim rap with my 
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This ſudden clamour frightened the barber out 
of his wits—who, thinking the devil was come, 
loſt the even flow of his razor, and, with a ſudden 
Job, whipt a piece of fleſh off the chin of Phila- 


Off hero, feeling himſelf wetnts, ſtarted up 
in a dreadful paſſion, ſeized the poor fellow by 
the collar, and ſhook him moſt unmercifully but 
finding no reſiſtance in the man, his temper cool- 
ed of itſelf ; and he ſuffered the barber to finiſh 
His buſineſs, and to put upon the wound a bit of 
ſticking- plaiſter, which our kind Hoſteſs did pre- 


pare, and which we all judged, with much ſorrow 


in our countenances, was quite ſufficient for the 
purpoſe. 
In good truth, a barber is terrible] you are un- 
der the hands of the executioner.— He conſiders 
your head as a block —and makes as free with it, 
"and your hair, as he does with his own wooden 
one, ane periwig.—It is a miſerable opetation; ; 
and always puts one in mind of having one's throat 
cut. 
| Philario being Regent at laſt, and the time 
eing arrived, when we had been made to ex- 


ſome refreſhment, we began to grow-1mpa- 


tient for our dinner; and went into the dining- 
room to take a view of the company, and haſten 
the waiters in their operations. 

We found, in that room, a ſet of melaricholy, 
gaping, reſtleſs countenarces—all repreſenting im- 
patience, and longing appetites ; with ardent wiſhes 
that the devil might take the people for not brings 


ing in the dinner. —The company ſtared, with 
'  # kind of heedleſs vacancy, at each other—ſchrcely 


aaminiſtering the leaſt civility or comfort, but all 
joining moſt cordially in imprecations againſt the 


| 
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houſe for delaying the dinner.— At laſt the ſight of a 


rump af beef brightened up the countenance of 
every man in the room and we bleſſed the wait- 
ers moſt heartily, as they placed the reſt of the 
diſhes upon the table. 

We now became very ſerious—buſineſs you 
know muſt be minded.—Nothing paſſed but un- 


welcome ſolicitations to be helped from the diffe- 


rent diſhes upon the table; which were received 
by thoſe who had enough to do to mind their own 
affairs—and executed with much diſpatch and 
careleſſneſs.— We grew, however, as our appe- 
tites became cloyed, more civil - and when we 
had partaken of every thing we liked, we were 
extremely complaiſant z and very ready, there 
being no occaſion, to aſſiſt one another. We had 
now time to drink the health of each individual ; 
and much clamour and confuſion enſued. In ſhort 


we grew very jolly, and very friendljz-andaats 


though half an hour ago, we gh wilhing 
one another in purgatory, I do eee e eie in 
our hearts at this time, and Mrough the workings 
of a good dinner, al! thewurbanity and good will 
which coald be expected from a race of mortals, 


whoſe diſpoſitions depend ſo much upon the tem- 


perature of their bodies. 

This company conſiſted of ſome independent 
gentlemen of the town and its neighbourhood, 
who liked a tavern way of life—and a few travel- 
lers, for orders among the mercers and haberdaſh- 
ers in the country.---The latter of whom, after 
drinking their glaſſes, and paying their. ſhare of 


the reckoning, and giving us a ſpecimen of the 


different dialects of the Scotch, Welch, and ſo 
on, clapped their parcels of patterns under their 


arms, and iſſued forth into the ſtreets to ſolicit, with 
great humility, their * cuſtomers for buſineſs.” 


Our 
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88 after dinner, conſiſted, as uſual 


in theſe caſes, of various matters; and, at laſt, centred 


in the prevailing topic of political diſputation, 
A very intelligent gentleman told us many anec- 


dotes of the town—and, in particular, thoſe which 
related to the difſenſions among the people, in 


conſequence-of our war with America. — He aſ- 
ſured us the oppoſition to government had ſunk 
itſelf totally intothatdark abyſs from whence it orgi- 
nated; and that none of his countrymen, except 


the Fanatres, were in the leaſt diſſatisfied with 
adminiſtration. —But he obſerved that the Fanatics 


were numerous, and indefatigable in their endea- 
vours to poiſon the loyalty of the people, and tg 


clog every wheel which adminiſtered to the regu- 
lar ſubordination in the ſtate — He ſaid that they 
attempted to get every petty office of the pariſh 


into their poſſeſſion—and when they failed, they 


Would not leave one ſtone unturned to render the 


regular courſe of law contemptible, and of no 
effect. Thus were their diſappointments in trivial 


matters, attended with the ſame ſplenetic obſtina- 


„as was their oppoſition o the government 
at large—He told us that in affairs of leſs conſe- 
quence, if poſſible, than the above, they were 
ever at variance with the public: for that no- 
thing could be attempted by the friends of govern- 
ment, but they would oppoſe.—Nay, that they 
had gone to ſuch a ridiculous extremity, as to 
charge the pariſh officers, who were men of ſound 
Minds and friends to the king, with a breach of the 
conſtitution for building a new Pinfold, in a more 


convenient ſituation than the laſt— that the Fanatics 


had contumaciouſly repaired the old one, and were 
continually pounding all the Sheep, Calves, and 
Aſſes f in the country —and that theſe troubleſome 

animals 
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that method of travelling, for any diſtance, 


| A S we are now advancing to the confurmation 
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animals kept up ſuch a conſtant bleating, blattering, 
and braying, as to throw the neighbourhood into 
the utmoſt confuſion and diſtreſs. 

Where theſe things will end, the Lord knows 
faid the gentleman-—and he rang the bell for 2 
bill—which being-adjuſted, we took our leave of 
him and his companions, and departed. 

In ſallying forth from the gateway of the inn, 
in the higheſt ſpirits, we obſeryed a gentleman get 
out of his chaiſe, in a melancholy condition; which 


always throws the mind into.—He was gaping. 
yawning, low-ſpirited, flat, and nervous.—Laſſi- 
tude, uneaſineſs, and 2 overwhelmed him. 
We curſed the chaiſe, and bleſſed our limbs and. 


our vivacity. 
CHAP. LxXIk 


of the delights of our walk, it will ner de ails do 
uſher it in, with ſuch obſervations upon the Night- 
ingale as ſhe would permit me to make, during 
our ſtay with Palemon, nd the remaining part of our 
ramble; as well as afew remarks upon the country 
where that gentleman reſided, 

The Nightingale is a very ſhy bird. —It depends 
much upon the ſoftneſs of the weather to hear her 
—ſo that when you go for that purpoſe only, into 
a country where ſhe is to be found, the leaſt change 
of the air from genial to cold/will probably prevent 
the pleaſure. —If you chance in bad weather to 
hear her, which will be perhaps i in the day time, 
or on the cloſe of the evening, ſhe will only 
twitter ; ſhe will not vent her ſoul in her raptu- 
rous melody. 

Her 
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Her notes are ſhort touches, with intervals, 


ſomewhat in the way of the thruſh—but ſo maſterly, 
that they always put me in mind, when I think of 
other birds, of the execution of a Giardini, or a 
Gabrielli, in contradiſtinction to a teaſer of catgut, 


or a pfalm-ſinger.—So rapid! fo thrilling ! ſuch _ 
velocity] ſuch ſudden changes from the ſlow—the 


ſoft—the mellow— to the rapid and ſhuddering trill! 
—ſo inexplicable ! ſo faſcinating ! that once taken 
notice of, you never forget any of her notes but a 
ſingle touch of her is ſufficient to make her known, 
and to diſtinguiſn her from all other birds. 

You catch her tones now and then ſhe throws 


you into extacy but always diſappoints you 


becauſe you can never have enough of her — and 
ſne is ſo apt to fly your ſolicitations, as to be diſ- 
turbed by even a breath of wind. But in the 
night, when every thing is quiet, and nature is in 
a perfect repoſe, you may draw near to her, and 
ſhe will indulge you with all her charms, 


What a contraſt between the delicate nightly 


amuſement of this bird, that charms all hearers ; 
and the rude nocturnal revels of man f 
The Nightingale ſeems to delight in elegant 
gardens, upon a declivity, rather inclining to low 
grounds where the reed ſparrow is found but 
not ſo much in the bogs.— She likes woods upon 
a declivity, not upon mountainous ſcenes, nor in 
marſhes, but between both. Where ſhe is heard, 
it is generally a delightful ſpot ; and ſhe ſeems to 
ſhew her taſte as much in the ſituation ſhe fixes 
upon for her reſidence, as ſhe does in the inimita- 
ble ſuperiority of her ſong. _ 5 
And well might ſhe bleſs the domains of Palemon 


With her preſence, and with the ſweeteſt of her 


notes---for on our entering the country where he 
_ reſided, 
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ture from dinner, we found it ſuperior in beauty 


my breaſt, and upon the back of my head, with 


charmer. 
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reſided, which we ſoon arrived at after aur depar- 


to our moſt ſanguine expectations. notwithſtand- 
ing they had been exceedingly raiſed by the ac». 
counts we had heard of it. 
- Though you had been juſt peru peruſing the beſt 
poetical deſcriptions of Paradiſe, and of Elyſium; 
all the lively traces of their charms would fall be- 
fore the domains of Palmen: for they preſented 
us with ſcenes the moſt luxuriant imaginable ';=--- 
enchantment and illuſion all !---the fineſt parks 
contemptible in compariſon to theſe ſcenes !--= 
humble, very humble imitations of them! you might 
live a life of extacy in exploring: their beauties ;- 
and never feel a relaxation in your joys [—hills 
intermingled—vakles inexhauſtible---variety ever 
laſting---would diſtract you with pleaſure and 
aſtoniſhment ; and keep you — on the rack 
of raptures ineffable! 

While I was ſtanding with Phe, gazing 
at theſe delightful ren i; * liftening to the 
warblers of the woods; he ſuddenly Narted from. 
my ſide—and, with a violettaſſeveration, declared 
that he heard the Nightingale. 

By heavens! it is the Nightingale, ſaid Philaria. 

I flew after him, and placing my elbow upon 
his ſhoulder, while my pulſe - bounced againſt 


a redoubled violence and velocity; I endeavour- 
ed with all my might to catch the notes of the 


We waited ſome time upon the rack of expec- 
tation ; while the groves re-echoed with the ſongs 
of the blackbird, of the thruſh, and all the infe- 
rior warblers.—At laſt, a ſudden and quick ſtrain, 
which was over in an _ proclaimed the 2 
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ſence of the Nightingale ;—and though I had 


never. heard one in my life, yet was her note 


ſo different from all other birds, and, ſo rapid N 


withal, that I ſtarted and ſwore it was the 
Nightingale 


By heavens ! it is the Nightingale, ſaid I - 
and my heart exulted in the acquiſition ſo 


violently, that I danced Lady Coventry's Minuet 
upon the turf, tuning it all the while, in the 
moſt ridiculous manner imaginable, 

It was about fix o'clock in the evening when 
we firſt heard her—and as it was at that time 
when the woods generally ring with the wild 


muſic of the feathered choriſters, it was impoſſible ' 


to liſten to the Nightingale with advantage :— 
for as ſhe is very ſhy, and does not give a full 
ſcope to her fong until a later hour, but only 
ſeems to promiſe, by a'few intermitting touches, 
what ſhe intends to exhibit during the courſe of 
the nightgue, could not, for the lives of us, 
perfectly diſtinguiſh the ſoft, delicate, melancholy 
muſic of ber tones, together with the aſtoniſhing 
variety and velocity of her cadences, for the uproar, 
as it appeared to us then, with which the trouble- 
ſome blackbirds and thruſhes made the woods 
reſound. E . 5 
P)pilaris deſired that we might get nearer to 
her for ſhe till, at intervals, gave us ſuch 
bewitching ſtrokes as threw us into much agita- 
tion :—ſo that I conſented, and followed him 
by the fide of a hedge, ſtooping and proceeding 
very cautiouſly, that we might not diſturb her, 
until we got cloſe under the grove where ſhe fat. 

After every tone that ſhe gave us, Philaria 


« wanted to get nearer and nearer, while I preſſed 
hard upon his heels, creeping under the buſhes, 
| and 
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and chiding him, ſoftly, for the danger we. ran 
of driving her away :—but ſhe was ſo ſhy, and-ſo 
demure, and the reſt of the birds were ſo clamo- 
rous, that although every touch of her was inex- 
preſſibly captivating, yet it was imperfe&—and 
we lamented our hard fate, that ſhe would not 
gratify the curioſity of a couple of admirers, who 
had come ſo far, and through ſuch mighty perils, 
to hear her. 

While we were expoſtulating in this ridiculous 
way—blefling her when | ſhe ſung, and 2 
her when ſhe was filent—and ſtanding u 
bank by the ſide of the grove ; Philario, heedleſs 
of his ground, ſlipt into an adjoining ditch—and 
catching hold of me to fave himſelf, I very natu- 
rally, but compulſively, followed his example 
ſo we both ſuddenly found ourſelves over the 
ſhoes in water, and very ſoon after perceived that 
the Nightingale had left us to ſhift for ourſelyeg tt 

But as the minds of thoſe with, es e 
expedients, are ſoon reconcile&toveverpailap- 
pointment, we - conſoled ourſelves in the hopes 
of hearing her to more advantage in the night ; 
and ſet off with greathalte towards the King's- 
arms; which lay about a mile or two from this 
ſcene of action - and to which place the reader 
will recollect, that Phillis had promiſed to ſend 
us an invitation to - the wedding of Palemon 
and Lavinia. 

We took occaſion, as we walked to the 
inn, to go near to the Manſion-houſe——and 
found it a venerable ancient pile, exactly adapt- 
ed to the genius of the country : but as 


we did not chuſe to be Teen by the family, we 

ſlunk away with much cireumſpeQion and ſas 

reit — We were highly delighted with the 
country 
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country people, who ſeemed of a different ſtamp 


to the reſt of mankind; and to bear a reſemblance 
to that ſimplicity of manners, ſo much admired 
in the paſtoral deſcriptions of the poets. 


There was a poliſh' in the behaviour of theſe + 


people that ſurprized us—and which we attribu⸗ 
ted to the influence and example of Palemon 


who, though a young man, was the father of 


the country. 
Indeed, the preparation which every family 
was making for the celebration of the nuptials 
of Palemon and Lavinia, on the morrow, had, 
at this time, a vaſt. effect upon the appearance 
of the people—for there ſat ſmiling upon every 
countenance, the greateſt Joy and exultation of 
heart. - 
The nymphs and ſeas, were braiding their 
Tocks, and admiring the dreſſes in which they 
were. to attend the proceſſion to the church—the 
old people Teemed to bleſs themſelves, and to 
be particularly thankful to the Deity, that he 
would permit them to live to ſee the happy day 
while the harmony of the ſteeple” announced 
the approaching feſtival. 
I be conſideration of the promiſed joys of the 
next day, made us haſten our ſteps towards the 
King's-arms, in order to find if we were to be 
of the party—which was very true—for on our 
arrival at the inn, we received a polite command, 
from Palemon and Phillis, to join the rural afſem< 
bly, early in the morning ;—and to conſider our- 
ſelves. as bound, by the congemality of our 
purſuits, with thoſe of Palemon and his votaries, 
to take up our reſidence at the Manſion-houſe, 
until we were tired of their company, or that 
they could not furniſh us with fuch kind of 
- Pleaſures to which we were moſtly inclined, 
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at the Manſion-houſe until doomſday. 
We found. the King's-arms to be a 
inn, by the ſide of a conſiderable eminence; 


_— There was a large bowling-green behind the 


houſe—which commanded an extenſive proſpect. 
A fine hanging wood ran up the hill, from 
the back of the bowling green---and an el 


ſummer-houſe was ſituated ſo pleaſantly at one 
corner of the green, that we determined to ſpend 


the evening in it. 


The twilight had ſcarce given place 'to the 


moon, before the nightingales began to raviſh us 
with their melodious ſtrains—and as it was % moſt 


delightful night, they made the woods echo with 


their notes. 


After we had liſtened to them for an hour, ? 


wrapt in that ſilence which denotes the greateſt 
enjoyment, or the moſt intenſe cogitation; Phi. 
lario eſpied a French- horn hanging upon 4 cloak» 
pin in the room---and being e 
upon that inſtrument, he tag i tothe farther 
end of the bowling-green,/and began to breathe 
out of it ſome ſlow and "mellow tones exactly in 
concord with the ſtillneſs of the night, and the 
occaſion. | 


The Nightingales, ſo far from being offended 


at the ſoft touches of the horn, ſeemed to liſten 


for a few minutes, and then ftrained their little 


throats in the accompaniment : while a lady, who 
had been enjoying the evening at her chamber 


window, ſent forth ſuch melting tones from her 


tuneful voice, as quite intoxicated me with rapture. 


They were tones that came directly to the heart, 
and ſet the affections in motion.— If we may com- 


pare ſinging to ſpeaking, they were like ie f= 


thetic 
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If this be the caſe, ſaid Philario, we hall ſta 
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. thetic touches of Younge, when ſhe raviſhes the 
Heart with the tremulous accents of diſtreſs: hen 
the muſic of her voice accords ſo exactly with our 
affections, that we diſſolve into the tears of delight. 
The melancholy muſie of the Nightingales 
of the horn—of the lady—and of ſome tinkling® 
bells at a diſta ther with the ſight of 
the lunar orb, ſpreading her mild influence oyer 
the earth, and the ſtarry firmament—as well a 
the thoughts of Phillis invitation, and the pro- 
miſed joys of the next day, which ſuddenly preſ- 
vpon my imagination—overwhelmed me in 
unſpeakable tranſports; and I ſunk down, with. 
my head upon 
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